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ADVERTISEMENT. 


| 4 publication of the following work hath been de- 
layed longer than the Author intended. He now 

ſubmits it to the judgement and candour of thoſe perſons, 
who have kindly encouraged it by their Subſcriptions. 
Neither his own miſtakes, nor thoſe of the Printer, he 
Hopes, are greater than will readily be excuſed. Of the 
former ſome account is given in the Poſtſcript. Such of the 
latter as have occurred, are corrected on the oppoſite page. 
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AN INQUIRY INTO THE NATURE"OF 


SUBSCRIPTION 


TO THE 


THIRTY-NINE ARTICLES: 


VERY man, who has judgement enough to form 
- a religious opinion, ſhould have the uprightneſs to 
ſupport it. Moſt men, indeed, have the policy to pro- 
feſs an attachment to truth, It is ſajd, that ſhe is of di- 
vine original. The native dignity, which ſhe wears, 
makes her reſpectable; the uſcful talents, which ſhe pro- 
feſſes, give her an air of importance. When therefore 
ſhe claims our attention, we allow the juſtice of her 
claim; we riſe up with, at leaſt, a profeſſion of reſpect, 
and ſcruple not to pay her a few compliments. Stet Ve- 
ritas, ruat Mundus, becomes the general cry. Hoy 
happy would it be for ſociety, if theſe POR were 
always ſincere! | 


ForTHzs, all men, who o le in ſociety, and enjoy its 
advantages, ſhould be intereſted in its happineſs. It is 
the claim of juſtice and of benevolence. A perſon, un- 
influenced by the ſocial feeling, is properly an unique, 
and deſerves to be doomed to ſolitude, But ſolitary ex- 

by iſtence, , 
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Foun by the generality of mankind, is conceived ts be 


infupportable. Men therefore either muſt-have, or at | 


leaſt profeſs. to have, the ſocial feeling, benevolence. 
How happy would it be for ſo-icty, if their profeſſions" 
were always ſincere! Man would then reſemble the 
great Being, in whoſe likeneſs he was originally formed, | 


- and, by conſulting the general good, anſwer the * 


of his original deſtination.* 


Azt men then not ſincere, when they profeſs an attach- 
ment to truth, and benevolence? I did not ſay ſo. But 
this, I think, will be granted, that ſincerity is as forward 
to practice, as ſhe is to profeſs, We have daily inter- 
courſe with ſocial beings, like ourſeives. And there are 
actions, by which individuals in common life muſt every 
day give proof of the ſincerity of their profeſſions. 
Theſe actions become the ground of mutual confidence, 


de baſis of civil ſociety. With men, moving in collec- 
tive bodies, ſuch proofs cannot be fo frequent. Periods, 


however, occur, when a teſt is demanded. For public 
bodies have a day of trial as well as individuals, and 
ſnouſd o on thoſe days maintain a conſiſtency of profeſſion 
and pradfice, if they would obtain a ARE en 
and ſecure a laſting reſpect. 


Sben periods are thoſe, WP applications are made 
for the removal of pubtic grievances: and all human 
formularies of faith are public grievances. What pro- 
feſſions are more common in the mouths of the learned, 


Napa diſcourſing e on the — 1 of Subſcription, than 


theſe? 
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theſe? Our articles, we allow, are capable of amendment; 
Subſcription, we acknowledge, might be meliorated, if 
not wholly removed; our Church Forms, we cannot 
deny, would admit improvement. Now an application 
for redreſs, is putting the queſtion, Have your profeſſions 
any meaning ? * | & 


SUCH applications have been made to the ſupreme 
authority in this nation, Such applications have been 
made to the Univerſity of Cauibridge.“ I wiſh I could 
add, that they had been attended with a ſucceſs, equal to 
thcir. importance. In the years 1772, and 1773, the 
Proteſtant Diſſenters preſented petitians to the houſe of 
commons to be relieved from ſubſcribing to the Articles 
of the Church. At that time every licenſed miniſter 
was obliged to profeſs his belief of 36 Articles and an 
half. They have ſince been relieved from that oppreſſion 
and now profeſs their belief of the Scriptures. About 
the fame time many Clergymen of the Eſtabliſhed 
Church preſented a ſunilar addreſs: but this gained no 
relief. 4 It reflects indeed honour on the Univerſity of 


* The firſt grace for this purpoſe was propoſed by Mr. 
Tyrwhitt of Jeſus co lege in 1771. Jebb's Works, Vol. I. 
P. 207. The laſt by Dr. Eiwards in 1787. both were re- 
Jeaed by the capur, Vid. Frend's Thoughts on Subicrip- 
tion. a 

+ Vid. Arcana, or the Principles of the Diſſenti 
tioners by Mr. Robioſon, PRE IO r 

t Vid, Viniicie Prieftleyianz by Mr. Lindſey. 
How well the Piſſerters cauſe was managed, I ſhall 
have occaſion to remark preſently, Mr. Lindſey obſeryes 
of the eſtabliſhed clergy*s petition, « Their cauſe was ſo 
ll defended in the commons houſe of parliament by fome 

43 | | F 


4 We: 
Cambridge to have attempted a removal of this griev- 
ance. At our ſiſter Univerſity no generous effort has 
been yet made for liberty. Even at matriculation the 
young men ſtill ſubſcribe to the 39 Articles, and have not 


| | the ſhelter of a bona fide ſubſcription. || 


THz following very ſerious reflections are made by 
Mr. Archdeacon Paley, * Though ſome purpoſes of or- 
def and tranquillity may be anſwered by the eſtabliſn- 
ment of creeds and confeſſions, yet are they at all times 
attended with very ferious conſequences. They check 
inquiry, they violate libetty, they enſnare the clergy, by 
holding out temptations to prevarication. However 
they may expreſs the perſuaſion, or be accbmmodated to 
the controverſies or the fears of the age, in which they 
are compoſed, in proceſs of time, and by reaſon of the 
changes, which are wont to take place in the judgement 
of mankind upon religious ſubjects, they come at length 
to contradict the actual judgement of the church, Fhoſe 

| doctrines 


ol its moſt illuſtrious members, and ſo many appeated for 
it, that though unſucceſsſul, by the majority of the votes 
againſt it, it was truly triumphant.” P. 47. There were 
two aſſemblies of the clergy, who met for this purpoſe; one 
at the Feathers' Tavern, Fleet-ſtreet ; the other at Tennl- 
ſon's library. No leſs than five of them have fince attained 

. epiſcopal Vericy ! — Other petitioning clergymen will 

. ſurely ariſe, ſince biſhops have ſet the example, 

I By the Oxford * go to be matricolat- 
| ed, if they have attained their Nxteenth year, muſt ſubſcribe 
| the 39 articles of religion, take the oath of allegiance and 
(| | ſupremacy, and of obedience to the univerſity ſtatutes, If 
| within their fifteenth year, and above their twelfth, they 
muſt then oxly /ub/cnibe to the articles, If they have not 
paſf.d their twelith year, they may be matriculated ; but 
when of proper age, muſt go through all the forms. Ex- 
| cerpta, e corp. Statut. Univerſ, Oxon, Tit. 2, 
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| . Yorines they profeſs to contain, and they perpetuate the 
© proſcription of ſects and tenets, from which any danger 


has long ceaſed to be apprehended. 


Tux preſent inquiry proceeds from a well wiſher of 
mankind. Conſcious of no ungenerous motives in un- 
dertaking it, but urged by the love of truth, and the 
ſtrong feelings of benevolence, he makes no apology for 
the freedom of his remarks. If the eſtabliſhment of 
creeds and confeſſions be connected with the deareſt in- 


tereſts of ſociety, with the moſt ſacted engagements of 
religion, to apologize would be mean, and even impoli- 
tic. Profeſſing, as he does, an attachment to truth, and 
benevolence, if he prove, that Subſcription violate both, 
however imperfect the work, the deſign, at leaſt, will 


need no apology. Several very intereſting queſtions may 
be aſked on this ſubject. I propoſe four, 


I. How far is the eſtabliſhment of Subſcription con- 
fiſtent with the natural rights of mankind? 


II. How far is it conſiſtent with the powers of the 
human mind? 


III. How far is it conſiſtent with the principles of 
the Britiſh conftitution ? 


IV. How far is It conſiſtent with the doctrines and 
precepts of chriſtianity ? 


I. I aſk 


* Principtes of Moral and Politieal — Cap. 10. 
on * Eſtabliſhments. 


1 
I. I Asx, how far is the eſtabliſhment of Subſcriptign 
conſiſtent with the natural rights of mankind ; meaning 
by natural rights, thoſe, with which I am inveſted by the 
Author of my exiſtence. 


LxEVvxEx feel myſelf more diſpoſed to love my fellow 
creatures, and to hold their juſt claims ſacred, than when 
I hear this queſtion aſked, Have we not all one Father? 
Great. Parent! I immediately ſay, Should we not all 
then be united by the tendereſt ties, and become mutual 
guardians of our common privileges. By conſidering 
the relation, which all men bear to the common Parent, 
I immediately ſee the relation, which ſubſiſts among all 
mankind, as a family. Many {cripture reaſons might be 
given to prove, that the authority, exerciſed by the patri- 
archs, could be no other than paternal. F In this infant 
ſtate of ſociety, though each, according to his different 
talents, weyld move in different departments, yet there 
would be no oppoſition of intereſts, no excluſive privi- 
leges enjoyed, no invidious diſtinftions kept up. In 
proportion to the ſmallneſs of theſe ſocieties, and the 
© parrownels of their territories, the paternal, ſpirit would 
exert itſelf in all its ſimplicity and glory. Primitive ſo- 
cicties would. naturally put this queſtion, Are we not all 
brethren? | E 


| | In proceſs of time, as the family multiplied, the boun- 
ö darics of their habitation would be neceſlarily enlarged. 


| | What then? Travel which way they would, Eaſt, 
| A Weſt, 


1 Sydney's Diſcoyrſes on Government, B. I. c. 8, Locke 
on Government. B. I. Go 2. C. 6. 19, . Y Hh 
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Weſt, North, or South, had they not all one Father: 
Each had to other the ſame relation, all were in poſſeiſion 
of certain original rights, of which no one could jultly 
deprive them, the fights of men. 


1 0BSERVE further, that as the wants of mankind are 
the foundation of ſociety, and ſociety gives birth tt5 go- 
vernment, government is dictated by nature. And that as 
the power of individuals would form a political ſtate, 
comprehending the union of ſeveral families, ſo far as 
theſe political unions were conformable to nature, 


they became the guardians of thoſe rights. . 


Is it aſked, what thoſe rights are? Survey the ſoil 
where you received your origin. On that ſoil grow 
your rights. Are you born among the American tribes? 
Strangers to he refinements of literature, and the luxuries 
of wealth, nature has however furniſhed you with the 
means of ſubſiſtence, and the materials of happineſs. The 

Great Spirit, you might ſay, gives no one a right to de- 
prive us of them, 
Ax you born among the Gentoos? You might ſay, 
The Supreme Being, who is belt pleaſed when his chil- 
dren live in love, and promote good works, gives no one 
A right to oppreſs us. The wiſdom of Brumma left us 
good laws, and a pure religion. We all claim juſtice 
alike to be adminiſtered to us. The wiſdom of Brumma 
made diviſion of our people into four tribes. Let not 


one 


+ Manteſquieu Eſprit des loix. Livr. I. C. 1. 2. ;. 
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one tribe oppreſs the other, nor any individual in either 
encroach on the common privileges. Ye Soubalis, and 
Nabobs, ſons of cruelty and oppreſſion, why have ye 
levelled cruel taxes, and diſordered our government ? 
Why have ye plundered us of our property, beggared our 
families, and murdered our people ? 


Axx you natives of China? You might ſay, We wor- 
ſhip, and adore Tien. We love our prince, he is the 
good father of his people, and we are his children; obe- 
dience is his due. Exclude us not from the pleaſure of 
ſerving him, nor deprive us of the reward, Let us till 
our lands in peace. Let us enjoy the fruits of our labour 
without interruption, and without loſs. We boaſt a 
government, which breaths a ſpirit of domeſtic œconomy. 
Will you by unnatural W e the harmo- 
ny of our family? 


- Ir I live in a ſtate, the character of which is commercial, 
like that of Holland, J have a right to all the advantages 
of commerce; if under the government of a mixt monar- 
chy, like that of Britain, I have a natural right to partake, 
according to my rank and abilities, of all the advantages, 
preferments, and rewards, inſeparable from that form of 
government, 


Yes! if I were born under a government, favoured 
with the peculiar ſmiles of heaven; where the arts and 
ſciences flouriſh; where commerce and agriculture have 
attained a high degree of improvement ; where a wiſe 
and free polity is adminiſtered; where morality and re- 
ligion reſt on the ſureſt baſis; where all the _— 

a; 


. 
and refinements of liſe abound, where every thing, that 
can ennoble the mind, humanize the heart, enrich a ſtate, 
find a friendly ſoil, and, at ſome future period, may per- 
haps gain perfection? My natural rights then grow in Bri- 
tain: and each individual, according to our different ages, 
and {tations in ſociety, ſhould in juſtice reap them. 


Yes! I repeat it again, by the ſame relation, that I lay 
claim to the privileges of an Indian, if born among the 
American tribes, or of a Gentoo, Chineſe, or Hollander, 
if born among them, I am entitled to the advantages of 
more poliſhed life, if I receive my birth in Britain. We 
are ſocial beings. All men of virtue, and of influence, 
have a common right to be conſidered as the objects of 
public truſt, and employed for the public utility; I ſay a 
common right, making however a proper allowance for 
the different talents of men, and for different depart- 
ments of office. Each ought to be allowed to educate his 
children according to their rank : if literary advantages 
be derived from any national endowment, they ſhould 
be ſuffered to flow in bountiful ſtreams to the nation at 
large; and not be guarded, like pitiful waters, for the 
excluſive benefit of a few. Are we rational beings, ca- 
pable of thought, and reflection? We have a right to 
the free exerciſe of our reaſon ; to embrace any ſpecula- - 
tive opinions on the vaſt variety of moral and literary 
ſudjects. Are we able to exprefs our thoughts by words, 
and our wards by ſigns, or letters? We ſhould have the 
liderty of ſpeaking our ſentiments, and of publiſhing 
them to the world- There is a Being who created us; 
he has commanded us to worſhip him. Me has made 

B A2rere- 
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2 revelation of his will. It becomes the leading duty of 
life; and one of our moſt important natural rights, to con- 
fult that revelation, and to chooſe our religion. There 
ſhould. be no impediments to obſtruct our choice, nor 
penalties, after we have made it. * 


Tarst, and others like them, I call natural rights; 
which ſhould be as free as the air, that we breath, or the 
light, which enlivens creation, the gift of heaven. They 

are claims, ariſing out of our preſent ſituation, our mu- 
tual relation, and our common equality. They are 
therefore juſt claims. Whoever atteinpts to violate them 
encroaches| on the common privileges, and ſupports the 

cauſe of tyranny : no conſideration being a ſufficient plea 
for an excluſive enjoytnent, but ſuch conduct, as injures 
government, diſorders ſociety; or fuch circumſtances, as. 
carry with them the moſt undeniable evidence of natural 

/ - incapacity in the excluded party. | 


5 A Fes fate, as a good political writer remarks, at 
the ſame time it is free itſelf; makes all its members free, 
by excluding licentioufneſs, and guarding their perſons 
and names againſt inſult. It is the end of all juſt go- 
yernment, at the ſame time it ſecures the liberty of the 
public againſt foreign injury, to ſecure the liberty of in- 


I Grados autem plures ſunt ſocietates hominum: ur 
enĩm ab inſinĩta illa diſcedatur, proprior eſt ejuſdem gentis 
. . nationis, linguæ, qua maxime homineg conjunguntur. 
Multa enim ſunt civibus inter ſe communis, forum, fana, 
portieus, viz, leges, jura, judicia; ſuffragia, conſuetudines 
pPreterea et familiaritates, multiſque cum multes resrationes 
que contractz, Cicero de officiis. L. I. 17. 
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dividuals againſt private injury. I do not therefore think 
it ſtrictly juſt, to fay, it belongs to the nature of govern- 
ment to encroach on private liberty. It ought never to 
do this, except ſo far as the exerciſe of private liberty en- 
croaches on the liberty of others; that is, it is lieentiouſ- 
neſs it reſtrains, and liberty only, when it deſtroys liber- 
ty. A juſt government, therefore, by forming a barrier 
againſt tyranny, preſerves ſacred thoſe valuable rights be- 

fore-mentioned. But does not the'eftabliſhment of tel 
Jaws, and Subſcription violate them all j é 


Ir is well known, that places of public truſt, extenſive 
influence, and general utility are ſhut againſt many per- 
ſons in England by a ſacramental teſt.” ” Catholics, Pro- 
teſtant Diſſenters, Jews and Deiſts, are all affected by it: 
among vrhom will be found men, who in point of virtue, 
honour, and political principle, are of equal conſideration 
with churchmen. But the doors, by which they ſhould 
enter to the enjoyment of their natural rights, are, I ſay, 
ſhut againſt them by religious teſts, improperly ſo called, 
the ne plus ultra to inany a brave man. The teſt at 
was originally directed againſt Catholics, who, at the 
time, were ſaid to be incapable of giving ſecurity to go- 
vernment, but was applied too ſucceſsfully to men, who 
moſt conſcientiouſly could. The people to whom I al- 
Jude, were neither ſavages, idolaters, outlaws, ner aliens; 
but men, whoſe origin is as reſpectable, whoſe com- 
plexion as fair, whoſe ahilities as diſtinguiſhed, whoſe 
religion as pure, whoſe pretenſions in every reſpect as 
Jult as thoſe of the reigning party, The teſt laws feet 
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all parties in England; and in the latter inſtance, violate 


the rights of- thoſe, who by the ties of nature, the bonds 


of ſociety, and the engagements of religion, are our bre- 
thren, in the moſt reſpectable ſenſe our equals. They 
are Men, Chriſtians, Britons, and Proteſtants. Now as 
every Subſcription is a teſt, ſo is every teſt a virtual Sub- 
ſcription. A compliance with this requiſition admits a 
man into thoſe places of truſt, influence, and advantage, 
to which he had a previous title. The teſt therefore does 
but admit him to his juſt rank, while a non-compliance 
is a diſqualification, and thruſts him down. And what 
does it argue, whether I be a pupil of Spinoza, or a diſ- 
ciple of Jeſus? Whether I embrace the creed of Arius, 
of Athanaſius, or of Socinus? Homo ſum et civis. A 
teſt, which admits me to the enjoyment of a natural or 
civil right, does in fact deprive me of them. Indeed the 
Jaw of excluſion not only injures thoſe, to whom it denies 


its protection, but thoſe alſo, whom it receives to its 


favour. { 
Bur 
1 The e bee and teſt act were both paſſed in 
Charles the ads. reign: the former in 1661; the latter re. 
ceived the royal aſſent March g, 1673. Both were origi- 
nally aimed againſt the Roman Catholics, though after. 
wards applied to proteſt-nt diſſenters. Vid. a Sermon on 
Sacramental Teſts, preached at Cambridge by Mr. Robin- 
ſon, at a meeting of the diſſenting congregations in Cam- 
bridgeſhire. Since this part of my ſubje& was finiſhed, a 
wa. has been publiſhed, entitled the Right of the Diſſen- 


* 


ters to a complete Toleration, by a Layman, a performance, 


which deſerves the ſerious attention of the legiſlature: 


wherein not only an accurate hiſtory of the Sacramental 


Teſt is given, but its injuſtice, inexpedieney, and impo- 
licy are fully ſhewn, | 


ens 1 


Bur Subſcription is the ſubje& of the preſent inquiry. 
And here what ample materials are afforded for diſcuſ- 
fon! Was it natural in the men, who in the 16th. cen- 
tury receded from the ſlavery of popery, to ſubject their 
ſchools and univerſities to confeſſions of faith and church 
diſcipline ? Whether the policy were agreeable to nature, 
or no, ſuch was the practice of all the Proteſtant churches ' 
in France, who reformed themſelves after the Platform 
of Geneva. Does not England too expoſe herſelf to 
cenſure from this quarter? 


IT is well known, that the liberty of educating youth 
in England was in the year 1603 confined to perſons of a 
particular deſcription; and further, that thoſe people, 
who, by not ſubſcribing to all the 3g articles, were ex- 
cluded from the benefit of national endowments, were 
deprived of teachers of their own perſuaſion, till autho- 
rized by Subſcription to part of thoſe articles. This 
grievance alſo lay on all diſſenting miniſters. It is now 
in part removed; but in part ſtill remains. However, 
thanks to the mildneſs of the preſent times, many prac- 
tice by connivance, what till wants the ſanction of legal 
authority. For as the laws of religion frequently remove 
the inconveniencies of political conſtitutions, + ſo does 
the natural juſtice of man, not uncommonly, correct the 
| injuſtice of particular laws. I myſelf have never been 
licenſed either to preach, or teach youth; (nor do I mean 
ever to be) yet I have continued to do both without in- 
terruption, almoſt ever ſince I left college. Now if the 


education 
* Quick's Synodicen. V. II, C. 2. 
2 5 De VEfprit des Loix, Tom, II, Liyr. 
16. 
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education of our youth be a natural right, ought not men 
to be left in the free poſſeſſion of it? Should not parents 
be ſuffered to chooſe tutors for their children without re- 
ſtraint, and tutors he left. to the province of education, 
without ſubſcribing to articles ; without ſubſcribing even 
to the Scriptures themſelves? A natural right is common 
to all. Epiſcopalian, Preſhyterian, Catholic, Deiſt, and 
Jew, have all an Sl claim. Does not ſubſcription to 
any thing, as a licenſe to teach youth imply the contrary ? 
patural and civil rights ſtand independent of religion. 


Bur if the principles, laid down be true, I ſhall not 
be ſatisfied with the vin Whether men ſhould not 
be left at perfect liberty in the education of their children, 
without the ſhadow of a Subſcription, or of a fine? But 
J ſhall be inclined {til} further to aſk, Should not public 
endowments, like our Univerſities, be conſidered as pub- 
lic benefits? Should not rayal eſtabliſhments comport 
with the magnificence of princes, who ought to be fa- 
thers of their people, pot heads of a party ? Should not 
Diſſenters of every denomination be entitled to the ad- 
vantages of our Unierſities, as well as the moſt zealous 
ſons of the church? And entitled to them without a re- 
ligious teſt? For if a religious teſt admit men to the en- 
joyment of a natural right, does it not in fact depriye 
them of it ? 


Ax if the principles laid down be true, I am very far 
from thinking, that Catholics, proteſtant Diſſenters, 
Jews, and Deiſts are the only men, injured by Subſcrip- 
tion. I mult beg leave to alk another queſtion ; Does 


jt 


L 3 3 
it not alſo injure thoſe, who call themſelves the church ? 
We have already remarked, that at Oxford, no youth 
can be matriculated without ſubſcribing to the 39 arti- 
cles; and that even at Cambridge, none are admitted to 
their firſt degree without a bona fide Subſcription. : All 


our degrees in Arts, Law, Phyſic, Muſic, and Divinity 
are guarded by Subſcription; If I have made a fair 
ſtatement of natural rights, it will follow, that ſuch de- 
mands are impoſitions, irreconcileable with the claims 
of general liberty, aid ſhould be conſidered by the mem- 
bers of bur learned ſeminaries a ſevere oppreflion. A 
literary qualification being ſuppoſed, ſhould they not be 
admitted to their reſpeAive emoluments and employ- 
ments without a religious teſt. For what does a religi- 
ous teſt do for them? Tt gives them a power of entering 
on a poſſeſſion, where they had a right to enter before: 
making that a matter of reward, which is a matter of 


juſtice. 


Our 


_ { «To be a member of any church, ſays Mr. Frend, a 
man muſt neceſſarily aſſent to the principles of uhion, laid 
down by the ſociety, which compoſe ut.” Now as the 
principles are eſtabliſhed by Law. and are made up of det- 
trines, and difcipline, Mr. Frend rightly concludes, that 
a perſon cannot be bona fide a member of the church, un- 
eſs he believe the dectrines, and practice the difcipline: 
Vid. Frend on Subſcription, P. 8. Thus in the femous 
caſe of Mr. Evans, who, as 4 bar to his being Sheriff, 
pleaded, that be could not qualify being a Diſſenter, Lord 
Mansfield enumerating what conflicuted a perſon bona fide 
a Diſſenter, related thoſe particulars, which properly di- 
| Ninguiſh a perſon, as « member of a diſſenting Church. 
Vid. Lord Mansfield's tpeech at the end of rurneaux's 
Letters to Fudge Blac kſtone. 
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Oos common notion of liberty, Mr. Sidney ſome- 
where remarks, is Rot from books, but from nature. 
My definition of natural rights I have therefore not 


taken from books; and I am aware, that it will not be 
reckoned accurate: political writers underſtanding by 
natural rights, thoſe, which men poſſeſs, before they 
enter into a ſtate of ſociety, The diſtinction is certainly 
accurate. Yet I feel no inclination to correct myſelſ. 
For though I deny not, that, what I call natural rights, 
belong to men in a ſtate of nature; that ſome are reſign- 
ed, when they advance to civil ſociety ; and that, ſtrictly 
ſpeaking, ſocial rights are latter claims, acquired by the 
relations, into which they at that time enter: yet, I 
think, that it deſerves to be noted, that ſocial or civil 
have a perfect analogy with natural or abſolute rights. 
ö The portion of liberty, given up in ſociety, for the pub- 
' | lic ſecurity, forms government, which, while it corrects 
lj the wantonneſs of natural liberty, ſhould always be the 
| guardian of thoſe privileges, which men receive, by unit- 
i ing in civil fociety, Whatever degree of liberty be re- 
N ſigned, they reſign in common, and whatever benefits be 
enjoyed, ſhould be enjoyed in common. While men, 
prior to any civil union, live at large, they are in a ſtate 
of equality: but as ſoon as they unite, that equality ceaſes. 
Yet all juſt laws, by protecting them in their proper 
claims, and ſerving the public intereſt, tend in ſome 
meaſure to reſtore it. So far as laws have not this ten- 
dency, but ordain excluſive privileges, except under the 
circumſtances before mentioned, oppreſſion is eſtabliſhed, 
and ſome individuals mult be injured. 
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1 
A RnEIAToN of particulars will perhaps place this 
ſubje& in a proper point of view. There are many 
Catholics, natural born ſubjects of Britain. The voice 
of juſtice ſays, that they are entitled to the privileges of 
citizens. But their religious profeſſion expoſes them to 
harſh penalties, and excludes them from civil employ- 
ments. From our Univerſities too they are excluded by 
eccleſiaſtical reſtrictions. In vindication of theſe re- 
ſtraints, it has been ſaid, that they hold a diſaffection to 
t, which ſeeks its deſtruction: maintaining, 
that no faith may be kept with heretics: that princes, 
excommunicated by the ſovereign Pontiff, may be de- 
throned; that dominion is founded in grace; and, that 
they are in the intereſt of a foreign Pretender. Some 
years ago, the fears, to which ſuch principles would give 
birth, were not groundleſs. But in regard to the Ca- 
tholics of modern times, reſiding in Britain, they have 
it in their power to ſay, | 


Tempora mutantur, et nos mutamur in illis, 


They will tell you, that in this whole ſyſtem of fear there 
is ſomething ideal ; that the arguments, which ſupport it, 
are derived from the maxims of more remote periods, 
and from educational prejudices, not from modern facit, 
and real life, It wants proof, they ſay, that modern 
Catholics believe, that the Pope has a right to ſupre- 
macy in all chriſtian countries; and, that the church 
may dethrone monarchs. This power was indeed chal- 
lenged by ſeveral Pontiffs; but by moſt liberal Catho- 
hes is conſidered as an obſolete claim. Thoſe who re- 

OY _ 
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fide in this nation have given many proofs of loyalty 
As to their attachment to a foreign prince, this ſhould 
by no means be conſidered as peculiar to a Catholic; 
James II. and his deſcendants were Catholics, but Jaco- 
bitiſm was never a ſentiment, peculiar to popery ; many 
Proteſtants have held it; many Catholics never did. But 
it is really time to give over fears from this quarter. 
When the Pretender was living, and his expectations ra- 
ther ſanguine, how few partizans he had, may be recollect- 
ed by what happened in the year 1745. From that time 
they have conſiderably decreaſed, and Catholics now 
make as good Britiſh ſubjects as Proteſtants. * And, even 
if conſiderations of political neceſſity might operate to ex- 
clude them from offices of civil truſt, the ſame would 
not apply to academical inſtitutions, 


To theſe we join a philoſophic ſet ;"+ I mean the 
people, whoſe principles will not allow them to bear 
arms, to take oaths, or to pay tythes. Like the former, 
they are Men, Britons, and 'Chriſtians. But in regard 
to their political principles, . the caſe is by no means 
parallel. - The Quakers (as theſe people have been 


called) were never diſaffected to the Britiſh govern- 


ment; they never profeſſed allegiance to a foreign 
prince, - Not allowing themſelves to adminiſter an oath, 
they are neceſſarily debarred ſome offices of magiſtracy. 
Equally averſe to bearing arms, they are of courſe inca- 

e 3th, Bl 1: It bebe 
* Vid: Miſcellaneous Tracts by Mr. Arthur O'Leary. 
Loyalty afſerted, and the New Teſt Oath vindicated. 

The Catholic Diſſenters have very lately ſtated their Caſe, 
and preſented a Petition to the Houſe of Commons, 1789. 
What J have ſaid above, is confirthed by thoſe papers, 

+ So Voltaire calls the Quakers, 
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pable of military diſtinctions. But this incapacity is of 


their own creating. Government need not exclude, but 
ought ſtill to protect them; having found in their religi- 
ous principles all that ſecurity, which it can reaſonably 
deſire. Thus writes their famous Apologiſt in his addreſs 
to Charles IT. In England there is ſcarce a priſon, that 
has not been filled with our people, nor a judge, before 
whom we have not been haled. Yet in all the plots 
contrived againſt thee, fince thy return into Britain, there 
was never any owned of that people, found or known to 
be guilty, but always were found innocent and harmleſs, 
not coveting after, nor contending for the kingdoms of 
this world, and yet ſubject to every ordinance of man 
for the Lord's ſake.” + He could have added, we abhor 
oaths; but we do homage to truth, We attend to no 
ceremonies; but we practice virtue. We are in want of 
no prieſts; but we liſten to the voice of inſtruction. 
Excellent men! Yet ye cannot be admitted into our 
Univerſities. Bona fide ye are not of the church, 


In reſpect of the other ſes, what is true of the Qua- 
kers, with ſome allowances, will alſo be found true of 
them. In their religious ſentiments they vary; and moſt 
of them, different in this reſpect from the Quakers, 
hold the right of reſiſtance, But there are ſome princi- 
ples, in which they all agree, favourable to civil govern- 
ment, and characteriſtie of the Britiſh Conſtitution, * 

+ Vid, Mr. Barclay's Apology for the Quakers, The 


Addreſs to the King. See alſo Propofition XIV. 
* Vid. a Political Catechiſm by Mr. Robinſon of Cam- 


bridge. This book contains the genuine political pri 
| C2 
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Their public conduct has been conſiſtent with their 
principles; and to the truth of this aſſertion, the Houſe 
of Commons, on a very memorable occaſion, bore an 
upright teſtimony, | ; 
Tur Baptiſts have been repreſented as the moſt vio- 


lent. and ungovernable of mankind : and many of our 


college ſtatutes, as well as our church canons, guard ex- 
preſsly againſt them. The / anabaptiſlical errors,” indeed, 
have been cried down all over E : and yet, by thoſe 


who are beſt capable of ſpeaking on this ſubjeR, it is 


affirmed, to be no eaſy matter to aſcertain, what theſe 
*anabaptiſtical errors have been: the Baptiſts, of all ſects 


in chriſtendom, having profeſſed the greateſt diverſity of 


political, as well as of religious ſentiments. This is 
particularly true of the German Baptiſts. When there- 
fore Biſhop Warburton ſays, the « German Anabaptiſt, 
who holds capital puniſhment to be ſinful, ought to be 
debarred ſome offices of magiſtracy,” * he ſays juſt nothing: 
for he, who holds this ſentiment, would neceſſarily ex- 


clude himſelf from thoſe offices, which could not be ad- 


miniſtered without inflicting death. And if afew German 
Baptiſts held this ſentiment, would it follow, that the 
German Anabaptiſt” in general did? Not however to diſ- 
pute this, what ſhall we fay of the Engliſh Baptiſt, who 
holds no ſuch ſentiment? Muſt we exclude him too from 
offices of magiſtracy, and our ſeats of literature? + Upon 
| an 

| * Alliance between Church and State, L.. III. P. 214. 

+-The Baptiſts have been an injured people. In oor 


eollege Statuten Libertines and Avabaptifts” are reckoned 
a one; Stat Reginai, Coll, 20, Pe hærellbus non defen. 
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an impartial inquiry it will be found, that twa of the 
grand, * anabaptiſtical errors,” in England have been thoſe 
very ſentiments, which have rendered Milton, Sydney, 
Monteſquieu, and Locke famous through Europe. To 
the principles of our Conſtitution they have ever felt a 
zealous attachment. Their learned advocate thus pleads 
their cauſe. She is ſenſible (he is ſpeaking of Queen 
Anne.) That we are as hearty as any of her ſubjects, 
and as ready, with the utmoſt hazard of our lives and 
fortunes, to ſupport the crown and dignity ſhe juffly en- 
joys, and ſo highly adorns. And if I know the Anti- 
pædobaptiſts, as I think I do, I ſpeak from my conſci- 
ence, and in God's preſence, I am ſatisfy d. there are not 
truer friends to the government, that will do more for it 
according to their abilities, in the three kingdoms.” . 
Like the Quakers, the Baptiſts are Men, Britons, Chri- 
ſtians, and Proteſtants, But what does alma mater ſay 
of Baptiſts? No entrance for Schiſmatics: and ſhe turns 
the keys of the college gates on them. 


Tavs we treat Schiſmatics. What ſhall we ſay to 
Heretics? I mean to Arians, and Socinians. We do 
not, they ſay, admit that Jeſus Chriſt is the ſupreme 
God. We cannot grant, that in the unity of the God- 
head there be three perſons of one ſubſtance. But we 
honour government, We are thankful for the gift of 

| reaſon. 


dendis: and at a time when an af of i-demnity paſſed, 

ſate criminals and Anadeptiſts have been excepted. Bure 

nets Hiſt of the Reformation, Tis ſect diſavos, the 
| n rs Ko themſe'ves —— lafane Bape 
2 r. Gale's Reflections on W all': Hiſtory 


bridge, who dare to plead the cauſe of manking f 
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reaſon.” We revere the ſacred ſcriptures. We hold 
the rights of all mankind ſacred. Lardner and Leland, 
Emlyn and Taylor would not ſubſcribe to the 39 arti- 
cles. They were Heretics. What does alma mater ſay 
of Newton, Locke, and Whiſton? Yet deny it who will, 
they were all Heretics. In the early part of life they 
ſubſcribed to the 39 articles. But would they have done 
it at the cloſe? They diſbelieved our doctrinal articles. 
Having reflected ſuch honour on eur Univerſities, ought 
they to have been refuſed its privileges? What ſtrange 
words would theſe have appeared, when uttered by alma 
mater againſt theſe oracles of learning! Bona: fide ye are 
not of the church: rebels and Heretics, ye are diſaffected 
to ! King James's three darling articles. That truly 
upright and apoſtolical man, Mr. Whiſton, did, how. 
ever, receive this treatment. 
Ir will, perhaps, appear an affected catholiciſm, to 
place Jews and Deiſts on the ſame ſeat with orthodox 
Chriſtians. Let it appear ſo. I ſmiled, on reading ſome 
years ago an article in one of the London papers, which 
reſpected the admiſſion of Jews. to the freedom of tho 
city of London. ; The Recorder gave his apinion to a 
caſe, laid before him by Mr., Solicitor, that a Jew re- 
nouncing judaiſm, and being baptized according to the 
rites and forms of the church, ſhould be admitted to the 
freedoin 


+ One objection, it ſeems, brought againſt Dr. Edwards's 
Grace was, that the Unitarians were ſuppoſed to be its 
patrons, Vid. Frend on Subſcription, P. 22, Were thoſe 
who ſtarted this objection aware of the; honour, which they 
did the Unitarians? Are Unitarians the only men at Cams 


— 
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freedom of the city. To admit a Jew to the freedom of 
a City, in which he reſided, was agreeable to natural ju- 
ſtice, But why was baptiſm to be urged as a plea? The 
voice of juſtice ſpeaks, hear, all ye inhabitants of the 
world | Ye diſciples of Brumma, of Mahommed, of Moſes, 
and of Jeſus. In whatever country ye are born, what- 
ever ceremonies ye practice, into whatever doctrine ye 
are inſtruted, the law of nature is one, the rights of na- 
ture are invariable. The laws of baptiſm, and of cir- 
cumciſion give no title, and offer no bar, to my impartial 
regard. Let me hold the ſcale, and remove rogues and 
fools, and all men weigh alike. 


I AFF1RM, and feel indignation, that the Jews have been 
cruelly treated by chriſtian ſtates, F Three hundred and 
four years they were baniſhed from England ; but were 
at length recalled by Oliver Cromwell. + The fore- 
fathers of the preſent generation were conſequently ali- 
ens, and received into this country, as foreigners. But 
ought not our modern Jews to be treated as the natural 
born ſubjects oſ Britain? Are they not men? Are they not 
our brethren? And, living wich us in a ſtate of civil ſo- 
ciety, are they not entitled to the common privileges of 
citizens? They will be found, perhaps, equally qualified 
with the moſt devout chriſtians, to preſide in a corpora- 
tion, to repreſent a borough, and to diſpute in the ſchools. 
If the principles laid down be true, have they not as 


Juſt a title? * 
* _- » SHOULD 
+ Home-, Hiſt of E d. V. - . . 0 
239. 240, en. Ne. 
t Stow's Survey of London. L. III. P. 54. | - 
* Lad ay, Mantague, whey at Adrianople remarks that 
the. 
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SHOULD Jews then be admitted to our Univerſities? ! 
ſee no reaſon for excluding them. Are theſe good aryu- 
ments in ſupport of our excluſive privilege? The ſons 
of Iſrael killed Jeſus. The juſtice of heaven is purſuing 
their children. They are baniſhed from their beloved 
Canaan. They reject the chriſtian doctrine. Let all 
this be granted, What then? The Jews viewed Jeſus 
as an impoſtor : and nailed him to a croſs : but the Jews 
are men. That Chriſt ſhould have been God before the 
world, and that he ſhould ſubmit to be made a man has 
appeared to their poſterity not only impoſſible, but even 
abſurd.” * Yet the Jews are men. The Jews are cir- 
cumciſed. But the Jews are men, and equally capable, 
as Chriſtians, of underſtanding this maxim, What ye 
would, that men ſhould do unto you, do ye even fo to 
them.” Some years ago two eminent Jews reſided in a 
univerſity town, and it is ſtill reckoned no difgrace, to 
rzad the Hebrew grammar of the father, and the book 
of Fluxions of the ſon. But, ye ſons of the circumciſed! 
Ye could not ſubſcribe James's three darling articles. 


Axp why ſhould Deiſts, living among Chriſtians, be 
treated like inhabitants of another world? The author 
of nature endues them with reaſon, and prefents them 
with revelation: and to him they are accountable for 
the uſe of both, A citizen of Geneva f loved the 


morality 
the Jews have privileges above the natural Turks them. 
ſelves, and have 2 8 common wealth, 


being judged by their — —— V. I. P. 200 
* Juſtin. Martyr. Dial. eum Tryphon. Tod. P. 266. 
Edit. Lut. 
+ Rouſſeau's Emilius and Sophia, You . The Pro, 
felon of a Savoyacd Cutate. 
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morality df Jeſus, but held doubts concerning the chris, 
ſtian doctrines. Perhaps he did not underſtand them, 
Popery he imagined, that he underſtood, thinking, *that it 
only related to gutling. He was exerciſed with perpetual 
ſuſpicions: he thought every chriſtian his enemy : but, 
at length, found a peaceful aſylum from the perſecutions, 
of bigots. Why do we throw impediments in the way 
of Deiſts? Thoſe impediments will but increaſe their 
power, and even give them a licence, to do miſchief, Is 
a Deiſt a member of civil ſociety, a man of humane ſenti- 
ments, and a lover of the polite arts ? Why then ſhould, 
we refuſe him a place at our Univerſities, though not 
chooſing to attend our chapels, or ſubſcribe to our 
articles? | 


Bur I aſk again, Are not even the members of the 
eſtabliſhed church injured by Subſcription? If I have 
made a fair ſtatement of natural rights, nebody, I think, 
will be diſpoſed to diſpute the juſtice of their claim 
though many will ſcruple to allow them any prior or 
excluſive title; for, that would deſtroy the notion of a 
birthright; a natural, or birthright, being a common right, 
However, the people, of whom I ſpeak, have this to ſay, 
They were born within the boſom of the church, nou- 
riſhed at her breaſts, and educated under her immediate 
care. Their parents, their tutors, their friends, were all 
her dutiful ſons, nor have their affeQions, ſo far as we 
know, been alienated from her intereſt, They tell us, 
that they were baptized, and have been confirmed into 
wan. chat they have continued to repeat her ca- 

D teediſm, 
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techifm, and to attend her worthip. «We beg, ſaid ſome 
petitioning undergraduates of the Univerſity of Cam- 
bridge in 177 1, that our Subſcription to the articles may 
be diſpenſed with, not becauſe we object to any of them, 
but becauſe we have not had an opportunity to ſtudy 
them. f If literary advantages be derived at our Univerſi- 
ties; if the conferring of a degree be the public ſanction 
to academical merit, a recommendation at the entrance 
on public life, and an introduction to many of the benefits 
of civil ſociety, why ſhould they not be ſuffered to enjoy 
them, without being perplexed with Subſcription? Why 
not be allowed, in proportion to their merit, and accor- 
ding to their reſpective claims, to advance in order to 
every academical privilege? In many caſes, they are not 
| elerical men, and will in future life move in departments, 
| | unconnected with theology. Why muſt Subſcription 
give a title to privileges, to which they had a right before? 


| As the preceding queſtions relate more immediately to 
Subſcription at our Univerſities, I will juſt obſerve, that 
there are three ſorts of inſtitutions, from which Univer- 


ſities appear to differ, 


I. Tuev differ from public ſchools. Public ſchools 
may be conſidered, as nurſeries for our Univerſities, ald 
Vriiverſities ſhould be the patrons of all public ſchoolss. 
Boch princes, and private perſons, may certainly diſpoſe” — 
of their own property; and from very benevolent conſiv n:. 


derationr eruét public ſchobls, and other eleenibſynary = 
ſtiturioa 
| 1 Jebb's Works, Vol. I. P. 208, 1 
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inſtitutions, with certain reſtrictions; like that of Edward 
the 6th. for orphans, and that of Mr. Sutton for de- 
cayed merchants. There may be alſo juſt reaſons for 
appropriating ſome colleges to particular ſchools; or ſome 
peculiar emoluments in a college to perſons particularly 
ſpecified. Thus King's College in Cambridge is con- 
fined wholly to the ſcholars of Eton; and a fellowſhip 
was founded in Queen's, with the condition, that the 
perſon poſſeſſing it, ſhould preach two ſermons every 
year at Over. But a Univerſity is a collection of colleges; 
and, if there be graces or ſtatutes, excluding many perſons 
from all colleges alike, and depriving them of all Univer- 
ſity expectations, + * will not the caſe be materially alter. 
ed? The province of public ſchools is ſimply the educa- 
tion of youth, and confines its attention to the rudiments 
of ſcience, But the views of Univerſities are far more 
extenſive, Their deſign is, to lift youth into manhood, 
to lay open the more abſtruſe parts of ſcience, to protect 
the polite arts in general, to promote ne diſcoyeries, to 
improve, enrich, and enlighten a nation at large, While 
therefore public ſchools riſe out of ſmall beginnings, and 
will bear but a flight ſuperſtructure, Univerſities are DE 
founded originally, as it were, on a broad baſis. Should 
they not then be built of ſalid materials, diſplay a princely 
munificence, invite and even allure all, diſcountenanca 
none, and ſo be directed to the publie utility? Let ſuch 
inſtitutions reſemble the wide ſea, into which all neigh» 
pouring rivers flow. Mare fit liberum, | 

II. Unte 


1 Excerpts e Corp. Stat. Univerſ. Oxon. Tit. II. 
Excerpta e Stat. Acad, Cantab, Senatus Decreta dg 


Pppugnatoribus Eccleſiz Anglicanæ. 
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fined by eccleſiaſtical ordinances? We may as well force 
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II. UxrvrxsrrIEõ ſhould be diſtinguiſhed from eccle- 
ſiaſtical corporations. They are now allowed to be civil 
corporations. || Let the church, while it remain its pre- 
ſent form, be ſubject to eccleſiaſtical reſtraints. Let, No 
entrance for Heretics, be written on the church porch. 
But ſhould ſocieties, united for civit purpofes, be con- 


trade and theology under the ſame yoke, as literature arid 
theology. And if ſome literary inſtitutions are thus li- 
mited, Why not all ? The Royal Society was founded for 
the advancement of natural knowlege; the Antiquarian 
for the elucidation of antiquities; the College of Phyſici- 
ans, for the encouragement of phyſic. But would it not 
be amuſing, to have none admitted members, or to enjoy 
the benefit of thoſe inſtitutions, but ſubſcribers of 39 old 
faſhioned articles? No greater propriety is there, in a 
Univerſity's requiring ſuch a teſt. As the former corpo- 
rations ſhould be acceſſible to members of the ſame po- 
litical community, ſo alſo ſhould the latter. 


III. Tux purſuits of literature differ alſo from the 
concerns of civil government. There are certain princi- 
ples, eſſential to the ſupport of a good government; and 
all engaging in its fervice, ought undoubtedly to poſſeſs 
them. Otherwiſe, the very men, whoſe duty it becomes 
to protect it, and to adminiſter to its wants, would direct 
all their influence to ſubvert it. It would certainly be 
impolitic in the king of Great Britain, to advance men 
to his Privy Council, or in a corporation to chooſe a 
Mayor, or ina borough a Repreſentative, who would de- 
— feat 


{| Blackſtone's Commentaties, L. I. C. 18. 
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feat the very end of their appointment. Vet, whenever 
{t ſhall clearly appear, that the political ſentiments of a 
people have been miſrepreſented, as in the caſe of the 
proteſtant Diſſenters, or, that if they once held maxims, 
deſtructive to a particular ſtate, they have ſince relin- 
quiſhed them, as the Catholics, the way to civil employ- 
ment ſhould immediately be left open. & But the pro- 
per deſign of Univerſities, is the promotion of literature, 
It might, therefore, eyen happen, that men, unqualified 
for ſeveral departments in the ſtate, might, with the 
greateſt ſafety, be admitted to academical employments. 
The Quaker, for example, will not bear arms. He un- 
fits himſelf, therefore, for military honours; his reli- 
gion not ſuffering him to receive them. Here govern- 
ment need not interpoſe. Suppoſe another to hold, that 
a foreign power has a right to the crown of England, 
Here government might juſtly interfere, for its own 
ſafety. The various parties, whom I haye introduced, 
are capable, I am perſuaded, of giving the ſtate a proper 


' ſecurity: it may therefore ſafely tolerate their religion, 


and ought in juſtice to admit them to thoſe civil employ- 
ments, which they can conſcientiouſly hold, But, ſup- 
poſing the worſt, that they can give the civil magiſtrate 
no ſecurity : this conſideration need not affect Univer- 
ſities. For while the civil magiſtrate, be the executor 
of laws, which have a relation to the nature, and prin- 
ciple of our government, ꝓ he has a permanent ſecurity 
in his awn hands. The diſaffection of academics, there- 


fore, could introduce no diſorder, Plato's famous remark 


will 
& Vid, Paley, C. 10. On Religious Eſtabliſhments. | 
} Monteſquieu. De I Eſprit des Lois, Tom. I, Livr, 
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will not only apply to his ideal republic; it is applicable 
to every good government in the world: « Nothing 
ſhould be appropriated to individuals further, than the 
public neceſſity requires.''* Plato indeed directs the re- 
mark to private property, where the application of it will 
be liable to innumerable objections ; but when applied 
to the common privileges of citizens, it may be received 
as a general maxim. 


THe more ſeriouſly then I conſider the origin of thoſe 
rights, which are incident to our nature, the proper end 
of civil ſociety, and the liberal ſpirit, which, in confor- 
mity to that end, ſhould pervade a Univerſity, and the 


more diſpaſſionately I propoſe the queſtion, How far is -- 


the eſtabliſhment of creeds at our Univerſities conſiſtent 
with the juſt pretenſions of our nature, the more clearly 
1 perceive on which ſide the anſwer muſt fall. 


I Ms call it an infringement of our juſt rights: and 
at Cambridge, I would remark, that it took its riſe from 
a quarter, which makes it look with an unfavourable 
aſpect. James the firſt was an enemy to political and 
religious liberty. Natural liberty too was ſeverely taxed 
by his arbitrary hand. According to him “A king was 
God's vicegerent ; monarchy was a partaker of the unity, 
an imitation of the Deity ; a king at his coronation be- 
came by natural right the father of his ſubjects; and man 


had no rights, till he received them from royal hands, 


He was to obey the juſt commands of majeſty with 


alacrity ; ; but againſt thoſe which were unjuſt, he had no 
reſources 


9 Here pry B, xexlyperuy vdH undua „ts, w N 
Taos . Plato de Repub. Lib. III. 
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reſource, but tears, and ſighs, and prayers, according to an 
adage of the primitive church, when under oppreſſion, 
Prayers, and tears are the arms of the church.” Theſe 
are his majeſty's words. Agreeably to theſe principles, 
James treated his ſubjects. Sometimes they are his 
poor ſlaves, and ſometimes his little ſchool-boys ; while 
he himſelf is the abſolute monarch, or the ſchool-maſter 
of his realms, It was but in the laſt century, that the 
Univerſity of Cambridge impoſed ſubſcription on taking 
degrees; + when a grace was paſſed at the command of 
that ſimple monarch, a man, whom unflattering poſterity 
have long ſtripped of his glorious title, Solomon, and 
formed one more ſuited to his character, James the Ty- 
rant; and a man, who could give his ſon, Charles ſuch 
advice as this, when ſpeaking of 4 large body of men, 
moſt juſtly deſerves it. Do not ſuffer theſe men, ſaid 
he, if you reſolve to live in peace, to enjoy the ſame 
country with yourſelf, unleſs for the ſake of trying your 
patience, as Socrates did his wiſe,” * 


It is not foreign to this Inquiry to aſk, Shall we hold 
graces ſacred, which were paſſed to humour the private 
piques, and intereſted views N a pedantic tyrant? We 
had natural rights before James the firſt left Scotland; 
and why have they not been reſtored to us, ſince his fa- 
mily have left England? 49's 

I MaxZ 


F Stat. Acad. Cantab, Literz Regize. P. 256. 

I Preces et lachrymz ſunt arma eccleliae, Vid. Jacobi 
Opera. Jus liberæ Monarchiz. 

Nec patere, ſi pacate vivere decreveris, ut hi eadem 
tecum patria fruantur, niſi forte experientiae ergo, ut So. 
vixit cum Xantippe, Vid. Jacobi opera, Age 

ace, 


TEST | 

I MAKE no remarks on the inconvenience felt by the: 
ological inquirers; when attached to eſtabliſhed ſyſtems ; 
the awkwardneſs with which a young mathematitian, un- 
practiced in Divinity, ſurveys 39 articles; the little con- 
nection between the materia medica, and church diſci- | 
pline; or the relation of crotchets and quavers to the 
hve points. F Some ſhrewd queſtions have, however, 
been frequently aſked on theſe ſubjects. But this Inquiry 
leads me to put a plain one: Why is ſuch a yoke, ori- 
ginally impoſed by ſuch a man, as James the firſt, till 
ſubmitted to by a learned body ? Is not Subſcription on 
ſuch 


1 When I ſpeak all along of ſubſctibing to the 39 Arti- 
cles, let it be obſerved, that the three darling articles of 
James, which are ſubſcribed to at Cambridge inelude them 
all 


I. That the King's Majeſty, under God, is the only ſu- 
preme governor of the realm, and all other his Highneſs's 
dominions and countries, as well in ſpiritual; or eccleſiaſ- 
tical things or cauſes, as temporal, and that no foreign 

rince, perſon, prelate, or potentate hath, or ought to 
| ws any juriſdiction, eccleſiaſtical or ſpiritual, within his 
majeſty's ſaid realms, dominions, and countries. 

II. That the Book of Common Prayer, and of ordering 
of biſhops, prieſts, and deacons. containeth nothing in it 
contrary to the wotd of God; and that it may lawfully be 
uſed ; and that he himſelf will uſe the form in the ſaid book 
preſcribed in public prayer, and adminiſtration of the Sa- 
Eraments, and no other. 

III. That he alloweth the book of articles, agreed upon 
by the archbifhops, and biſhops of both provinces, and the 
whole clergy in the convocation, holden at London in the 
year 1562; and that he acknowledgeth all, and every the 
articles therein contained (being in number 3% beſides the 
ratification) to be agreeable to the word of God, 


We whoſe names are underwritten do willingly; ahd ex 
animo ſubſcribe to the three articles before thentioned, and 
to all things in them contained, Excerp. e Stat. Acad. 
Cantab, P. 25 


\ 

oO » 
ſuch terms an invaſion of a natural right? It argues no» 
thing, whether I be a diſciple of Boerhaave, of Coke, or 
of Handel; whether I reſign myſelf to mathematical in- 
veſtigation, or metaphyſical refinements. To admit men to 
public encouragement on ſuch terms, is, indeed, ange. 
ade to deprive thoſe of it, who will not ſubſcribe, is 
to debar them the rights of men, and of citizens. Why 
are our natural rights invaded ? 


OnjEcCTIONS ANSWERED. 


Some, I know, will object, that theſe rights are ima - 
ginary ; that, all we can claim of civil ſociety, as a matter 
of right, is protection; that every thing beyond is to be 
received as a reward. I have already provided againſt 
this objection; but will juſt add, that «every good citizen 
is capable of reward”: and, that it is repugnant to natural 
juſtice, to diſqualify any individual, of that character, 
for receiving it. Thoſe ſlates were always held 
in admiration by the ſages of antiquity, in which public 
encouragement was wont to be impartially beſtowed on 
the uſeful virtues. As to thoſe who acknowledge, that 
the rights here aſſerted are not imaginary ; but who 
notwithſtanding think, that ſome juſt ſentiments, may 
yet be too refined for the preſent ſtate of ſociety, they will 
recollect the ſaying of an elegant philoſopher ; © There 
are certain ſpeculative truths in politics, which the world 
is not yet old enough to have the knowlege of.” It 
is to be lamented, that one, ſo conſiſtent with natural ju 
ſtice, and ſo connected with public happineſs, ſhould | 


have 
+ Warburton's Alliance. L. II. C. 3. | 
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have been thought of this kind, in ſo enlightened a coun- 
try, as Britain, Some ſtates have here had the ſtart of us. 
As we grow older, we too ſhall grow wiſer. 


Bor it is alſo ſaid, that ſociety muſt ſubmit to prudent 
reſtraints, and political regulations; that a ſubordination 
in government mult be ſteadily maintained ; and, conſo- 
quently, that a ſtate ſhould have a juſt and permanent ſe- 
curity. This will be granted. But I cannot admit, 
that ſwearing to the truth of the 39, Articles, is either a 
natural, a jult or. a permanent, ſecurity. Let a ſtate 
make its own laws; let laws, and not men, govern; let 
government be made its own ſecurity, by becoming the 
guardian of the ſocial compact; “ by preſenting, with 
an | unſuſpicious hand, its juſt privileges to the whole ſo- 
ciety ; in a word, to accommodate the maxim of Plato 
to our preſent ſubject, Let no excluſive privileges be en- 
joyed further, than the public neceſſity requires; let this, 
I fay, be done, and it will be found a general truth, that 

the ſafety of a State, and the proſpexity of a Univerſity, 


— no dependance on religious teſts, 


As to civil government, I have, acknowledged, that 
thoſe, who engage in its ſer vice, ; ſhould: be..capable f 
giving : 
| * Some excellent political writers have refined too much, 
i (it Bene phe joe on this Wy: T — —— 
4 ught to be regulate uch p1ipciples, as a mutual 
| Ns would certainly eſt abi. Me. 3 ke has given 
fil ſeveral examples of people,, ho ſet-up a government over 
| ſelves by their own conſent. On Government, Book, 
i II. Chap. VIII. and juſtly obſerves, that! this, and chigonly 
| | did, or could 2 g to any lawful vernment in 
the world.” Fes 
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giving a civil teſt for further ſecurity; and this will ſuper- 
cede a religious teſt. Societies, united for the advance- 


ment of literature, require none, either religious or civil. 
If any be neceſſary, it ſhould, in fact, be of a literary na- 
ture, like that over Plato's ſchool. * „Let nobody enter, 
who does not underſtand geometry.“ When I think over 
the evil of religious teſts, I feel horror! When oaths'are 
taken to ſerve a preſent intereſt, and falſehood receives 
the compliment of truth, our natural ſentiments muſt 
be oppoſed, and we ſhall difcover we have been doing 
wrong, What will be the conſequence? The-moſt ſa- 
cred engagements loſe their force. We may, indeed, 
have ſubſcribed, and ratified our Subſcription by an 
oath, But beginning to perceive, that Subſcription v Was 
an impoſition, our oath will paſs for a matter of form, 
a trick of prieſtcraft, a political maneuvie, a bugbear, A 
nothing. We break our ſhackles, and we are free. 


War the incomparable — fays of oaths, „ad. 
miniſtered to a criminal, to force him to ſpeak the truth; 
will apply to oaths, which allure people to profeſs falſe- 
hood. Such laws are like a dike, oppoſed directly to 
the courſe of a torrent: it is either immediately over- 
whelmed, or by a whitlpool, formed by itſelf, it js gra- 
dually undermined and deſtroyed. #” But a civil teſt, 
where neceſſary, has nothing urinatural in it. It will 
be given without fear, and may be relied on without 
hazard. s us be ſparing of oaths. Vol- 
taire remarks of the celebrated Patriot, who planted 


Teuſphania, 
1 38 on Gli a an — Chap xy. 
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Penſylvania, that * his firſt care was to make an alliance 


with his American neighbours; _ and this is the only 
treaty, continues he, between thoſe people, and the Chri- 
ſtians, that was not ratified by an oath, and was never in- 


fringed.||” I am alſo perſuaded, that there are no ſincerer 


friends to government; none more ready to give every 
proper ſecurity for its ſupport; none who experience a 


warmer attachment to polite literature; none who feel 
themſelves more intereſted to promote the true honour 
of our Univerſities, than thoſe, who wiſh to have Sub- 


ſcription aboliſhed. $ 


Bur it will be further objected, that a Univerſity is a 
ration, and of courſe inveſted with certain rights 

d capacities, neceſſarily and. inſeparably incident to 
eyery corporation; that with theſe natural rights have 
no connection; and that the power of a corporate ſociety 
to make terms of admiſſion is indiſputable, by virtue of 


its power to make bye laws for its government. 


TI HAVE 


| [1 Voltaire's Works. Vol. XVII. Hiſtory of the Quakers, 


* Jebb's Works paſſim, and Frend's Thoughts on Sub- 
iption. : | | 

Of the Diſſenters I would juſt obſerve, that in the 
year 1772, when the bill was brought into the Houſe of 
Commons, for their relief, it paſſed without a diviſion : 
though afterwards rejected in the vpper Houſe, Many 
Juſt and liberal ſentiments were delivered by the Commons, 
in favour of the claim; they maintained ** that the Engliſh 
"hiſtory abounded with examples, which ſhew them to have 
been excellent citizens; and to have been as layal, and 
dutiful under geod kings, as they were firm in their op- 
poſition to thoſe "tyrants, who wanted to overturn the ann. 
ſtitution,” Annual Regiſter, Vol, XV. Chap. 8. P. 96, 


(971 


I nave already remarked from Blackſtone, that our 
Univerſities are not eccleſiaſtical, but civil corporations, 
and that the right of viſitation does not ariſe from any 
principle of the canon law, but was of neceſſity created 
by the common law.“ It is granted, that a Univerſity | 
may, as well as other corporations, make bye laws, but 
they ſhould not be repugnant to the ſpirit of the common 
law, and to the nature and principle of our government. 
Bye laws of any particular community are to be mea- 
ſured by the law of the land, in the ſame manner, as hu- 
man appointments ſhould be conformable to the law of 
nature, the principle of every particular government, + 
and the poſitive laws of ſcripture. & Now in every in- 
ſtance, wherein the canons of the church, or the graces 
of our Univerſities, invade the rights of mankind, they 
oppoſe the deſign of the common law, which is to guard 
them. 


A THEOLOGIAN will be ready to object, that it is ne- 
ceſſary to guard and ſecure the true faith. And can there, 
he will ſay, be a more probable way of gaining it re- 
ſpect, andenſuring its ſucceſs, than to force it, as it were, 
gently on the public notice? To make it the intereſt of 
men to receive it, and a diſadvantage to reject it? If na- 
tural, or ſocial rights are in a ſmall degree encroached 
on, and ſome individuals become ſufferers, may not the 
benefit of ſociety at large, involved in the intereſt of 
truth, demand ſuch a ſacrifice? Will not the importance 

* of 


* Blackſtone's Commentaries, Vol. I. Chap. 18. 
+ - De l' Eſprit des Lois. Tom, I. Livre 


$ Hooker's Eecleſ. Pol. Book III. 9. 
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ol Chriſtianity juſtify the ſuppreffion of hereſy ? Is not 


more gained on the ſide of religion, than is loſt on that 
of liberty? And what ſerious man will grieve to ſee 


the ſtandard of orthodoxy placed in an inviting ſituation ? 


 ALas! Ye learned doQors,+ I tremble for divinity ! 
This extreme neceſſity of guarding the faith, this pru- 
dential mode of propagating truth, create in my mind 
ſome unlucky ſuſpicions. What kind of faith muſt that 
be, which wants ſo much guarding? And can truth be 
propagated by other means, than inſormation and evi- 
dence? Father Fulgentio was once preaching on Pilate's 
queſtion, *What is truth!“ He told his hearers, that, after 
many ſearches, he had found it :” and held out a new Te- 
ſtament. He then put it in his pocket with this cold re- 
mark — But the book is prohibited. The Japoneſe, 
and the inhabitants of Siam will not diſpute about reli- 
gion. Do not they act more rationally than ſome Chri- 
ſtians? We diſpute, indeed, but we muſt draw no con. 


cluſions. The true faith muſt be “ ſecured.” + 


When Dr. Rutherforth was regius profeſſor of divi- 
nity in the Univerſity of Cambridge, Mr. Tyrwhitt of 
Jeſus College, propoſed four queſtions for diſcuſſion in 
the divinity ſchool. The grave profeſſor was much 
alarmed, and actually refuſed to let the queſtions have 
a public hearing. Whence did this proceed? Doubtleſs, 
the doctor thought himſelf, in the divinity ſchool,. one 
of thoſe ſuperintendants and governors, who to uſe his 

own 

+ Rutherforth and Waterland. | 


' II Jebb's Works. Vol. I. P. 37. Notes. 
* Robinſon's Arcana. Let, III. 
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own words, *are to ſecure and promote, as far as they are 
able, the true faith and doctrines of the Goſpel.“ 


Bur, the queſtion oforthodoxy I leave, forthe preſent, in 
the hands of divines; juſt hinting what I have ſometimes 
heard whiſpered. It argues little, what you propoſe to 
men; whether the Koran, the Shaſter, or the Goſpel. Is 
it neceſſary for the eſtabliſhing of your ſcheme; to deprive 
men of any of the benefits of civil ſociety? We will un- 
dertake to prove, that your dogmas cannot be true, nor 
come from the common parent. This I think juſtly- 
ſaid. For as there is a primitive reaſon, + from whence 
proceed thoſe relations, which conſtitutelaw ; there are alſo 
rights, prior to any form of religion, which are the foun- 
dation of liberty. Chriſtianity, we might ſay, does not 
violate them; and this is one argument in favour of that 
religion: but, as ſome called Chriſtians do, whatever we | 
think of Chriſtianity at large, we draw concluſions ” 
againſt their ſyſtems. 


| Bur, it ſeems, Diſſenters of all denominations would 


flock to alma mater, if we removed Subſcription. This Y 


is what I contend ought to be: and this it ſeems, is, 
with ſome, the grand objection. ? Pitiful and ill- judged 
policy! CharaQteriſtic of prieſts and monks, not of men 
of the world. From the time of King James, Non-con- 
formiſts have been treated in England, as the Lydians 


were by Cyrus. Herodotus tells us, that the Lydians 


firſt turned gold and ſilver into coin. * With this gold 
they 2 — the Perſians. Cyrus, it is true, 


aimed 
[| Confeſſional. Pref, to 2nd Edit. P.3 


+ Hooker's Ecclef, Pol. B. I. f F — = \ Subſcription. 
* Herodotus, Lib, I, 


. 


— — 5 
— 
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aimed to humble them, by confining them to ſervile em- 
ployments. In like manner, the high-church paity 


thought to ſink the conſequence of Diſſenters, by keeping 


them ignorant. But Cyrus, and the high-church party 


were both miſtaken. The Lydians corrupted the Per- 


ſians with their gold; Diſſenters too, by being forced in- 
to a ſituation, more favourable to free inquiry, are now 
taking the lead in literature; and have got poſſeſſion 
of thoſe principles of liberty, and civil government, 
which muſt, in a revolution of years, undermine the fa- 
bric of oppreſſion. 


— —— Sed Cantaber unde 
Stoicus ? - —— a 

Nunc totus Graias noſtraſque habet orbis Athenas, 
De conducendo loquitur jam rhetore Thule. f 


I cAxxor help obſerving here, that the laws, which 


relate to education, are alſo extremely oppreſſive to ca- 


tholic Diſſenters. I have grieved, that while a legal to- 
leration has afforded ſome relief to proteſtant Diſſenters, 
no ſuch relief has yet been afforded to Engliſh Catholics. 
I have grieved, that the laws, which relate to Catholics, 
ſhould in a free country be directed to perpetuate igno- 
rance on their children. || I have grieved, that our 

| laws, 


+ I mean not to intimate, that the charge of ignorance, | 


brought againſt Diſſenters, was ever juſtly founded. 
Among the ancient Puritans were many as good ſcholars 
as England could boaſt; and when the moſt circumſcrib- 


ed in regard to literature, they have always had among 


them many diſtinguiſhed men. 
{| The being debarred our Univerſities, is a trifle, com- 


pared with other acts of injuſtice, which affect catholic 


Diſſenters 


| [ 41 ] 
laws ſhould refuſe Catholics thoſe privileges, which 
many Catholic ſtates now allow Britiſh Proteſtants, 
Yet I have with pleaſure ſeen, that the juſtice of man- 
kind indulges them in privileges, denied them by the 
laws. Ihavealſo been taught, from the examples of pro- 
teſtant Diſſenters, and of Catholics, that Univerſities are 
not efſential to literature, and that the exertions of induſ- 
try have a vigour, which will not be borne down by 


unjuſt power . 


In anſwer, however, to this formidable objection, the 
hiſtory of mankind tells us, that while public juſtice and 
liberality give health to nations, the hand of oppreſſion is 
its own deſtroyer. The Romans were conquerors, and 
frequently admitted the vanquiſhed to the liberty of their 
freeborn citizens, and they became one people. F The 
government of the Chineſe provinces, as Baron Mon- 
teſquieu has alſo remarked, is equally divided among the 

hineſe and Tartars. The fame œconomy prevails in 
their courts of juſtice. This liberality was true policy. 
It removed ſuſpicion ; it created confidence; it promoted 
benevolence. The Tartars thus ſecured their conqueſt ; 
and China, by its very defeat, gained a vaſt addition of 


ſtrength, | . 
And . 


Diſſenters. 23 Eliz. c. 1. 1 Jac. I. e. 4. 3 Jae. I. e. 5. 
3 Car, II. e. c. 23 Eliz. c. 1. 3 Jac, I. c. 5, Inu the 18th 
year of his preſent Majeſty, one law was 1 2 which 
had precluded them from the enjoyment of landed pro- 
rty, but they are Kill left by our laws under a cruel pro- 
cription in regard to education. 


Livy, 
F 
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Axp ſhall we treat Britons well affected to 
their excellent conſtitution, as ALIENS IN THEIR 
OWN COUNTRY? Chriſtians! Let us not bluſh to re- 
ceive ſome juſt maxims from pagan heroes. Their 
proſperity was a comment on their policy, Let us too 
from more modern examples learn, that an appropriating 


ſpirit has an inconceivably bad influence on the intereſt | 


of civil ſociety. The meaſures adopted by the Engliſh 
Nonconformiſts, together with their ſubſequent fortunes 
in America, and the conduct of the French Huguonots, who 
enriched rival nations with their manufactories, while they 
impoveriſhed their own country, have a warning voice, 
which ſays, Injuſtice is not political wiſdom, 


Tx truth is, that the diſorders of individuals will be 
rectified in a future ſtate. But empires are not immortal. 
Their fortunes, therefore, are weighed out to them in the 
preſent world, The common Father holds the ſcale of 
Juſtice with impartial hands, and appoints, that political 
ſtrength ſhall depend on political rectitude. In the riſe 
and fall of empires the philoſophic eye traces this truth. 
They were golden days with Rome, when it could be ſaid 
of her, 


Quos domuit, nexuque pio longinqua revinxit. 


But when under her emperors, by her proconſuls ſhe 
plundered her provinces, and by an abandoned ſoldiery 
ſhe harraſſed her own citizens, her glory fled, and 
ſhe haſtened to ruin, 


JI FURTHER 


1 

T FURTHER reply to this objection, that our preſent 
reſtrictions not only affect the policy of a ſtate, but the 
progreſs of the polite arts. If we with literature to ap- 
pear with true dignity and caſe at our public academies, 
why do we confine her walks, and load her with ſhackles? 
What a ſtrange deciſion was this of the ſynod, of Arles 
in France? „ Profeſſors of philoſophy in handling phy- 
ſical or metaphyſical queſtions, which have a correſpon- 
dence with divinity, ſhall take care, that they ſo do it, 
as not to injure in the leaſt the principles of our true re- 
ligion, which principles ſhone forth in the writings of 
thoſe famous divines, whom the Lord raiſed up to kindle 
in the laſt century the flambeau of the goſpel in theſe and 
the neighbour nations. + That is, our profeſſors ſhall 
keep within the circle of calviniſtic orthodoxy. 


Is our Oxford ſtatute leſs exceptionable? Item, it 
is ordained, © that no profeſſor, or public lecturer, directly 
or indirectly teach, or in laying down poſitions aſſert any 
thing, which in any meaſure oppoſes the Catholic Faith.“ * 
That is, they ſhall ſay nothing, which in the leaſt con- 
tradicts the articles of 1562. 


Ornkx examples, beſide thoſe of Galileo, and two 
French editors of Sir Iſaac Newton's works, prove, 
that eftabliſhed formularies of faith have ſuppreſſed the 
diſcoveries of human ſcience ; and innumerable inſtances 
might be produced of their evil influence on rational the- 
ology. As a ſpecimen of this tendency, I will lay be- 

+ Quick's Synodicon. Vol, II. Chap. 15. 

* Excerpta e Corp. Stat. Oxon, Tit. IV. 175 
. 72 
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fore the reader Mr. Tyrwhitt's queſtions, + referred to 
page 38, ſuſpecting with Dr. Diſney, © that the rejection 
of them rather argued ſome diſtruſt of certain opinions 
gaining converts by an open diſcuſſion of them,” 


An further, if we wiſh to ſee learning ſpread refine- 
ment and humanity through a nation, why do we make 
her wear a partial appearance? I have, indeed, already 


been led to remark, that the exertions of induſtry 


have proved too ſtrong for the arm of oppreſſion. But 
while ſuch exertions reflect honour on the injured 
parties, do they not juſtify complaints, which proceed 
from malicious reſtrictions? Do we conceive, that libera- 
lity is profuſion, or, that even to do juſtice would in- 
Jure a community? Surely examples might be produced, 
which ſhew, that an impartial diſtribution of literary 
advantages neither tarniſh the luſtre of ſcience, nor debaſe 
political wiſdom. 


Bur we ſtand too near to fee ourſelves: and J am 
ſorry, to be forced to look beyond the banks of Iſis, and 
Cam for ſuch laudable examples. 


AMoNG the ancient Romans, then, after their youth 
had 


; I. Preces Chriſtianorum ad Deum ſolum, patrem 
Jeſu Chriſti, derigendæ ſunt. 

II. In cœtum Chriſtianum recipiendi ſunt, qui Jeſum 
pro vero Meſſia agnoſcunt, etfi illum vel Deo longe inferi - 
orem, vel etiam merum hominem eſſe credant, 

III. Lex Chriſtiana æternis pænis non ſancitur. 

IV. Nullum fidei Chriſtianae dogma in ſacris ſeripturis 
traditum, eſt rectæ rationi diſſentaneum. Memoirs of the 
Life of Dr, Jebb, prefixed to his Works, page 31, by 
Dr. Diſney, | 
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had been prepared by a domeſtic education, and put on 
the MANLY GOWN, they were introduced into the forum, 
and entered on the practice of pleading. This was at 
the age of ſeventeen, and done with all imaginable ſolem- 
nity, but without either oaths or ſubſcriptions. : The 
Athenian youth, indeed, took an oath of obedience to the 
government, and the religion of their country, * but the 
oath was very different in its nature from that admini- 
ſtered among us, nor was it taken at their places of liter- 
ature. Among the ancient Perſians, none were excluded 
by law from honours and civil offices: all might ſend their 
children to the public ſchools of juſtice, and all might ad. 
yance through the different orders of children — of 
youth — of men — and of old men.— Such was their 
civil ceconomy, adds Xenophon, in the practice of which 
the Perſians think they have the greateſt excitements to 
become eminently good. 1 This policy was attended 
with no inconvenience to theſe governments, nor weak+ 
ened the authority of literature, 


Fas eſt et ab hoſte doceri. 


Ler us take a comparative view of this affair in New 
and Old England. In New England, where the legiſ- 
lative bodies are almoſt to a man Diſſenters from the 
church of England, I. There is no teſt to prevent church- 


Cicero de Oratoribus. | 
 Johannis Stobaei Sentent, Sermo. 41. page 243. 
Edit. — Warburton has quoted this oath Sith * 
air of great triumph; but I ſhall ſhew elſewhere, that ic 
was not a caſe in point, and that the doughty champion 
ſhouted victory too ſoon 


Xenophon x : 
zal. u * Hutchinſon. 


_ Univerſities are appropriated to the ſons of churchmen. 


been inferior to our own, I leave to the deciſion of the 
- candid and truly learned in both our Univerſities. 


( 46 ] 
men from holding offices. II. The ſons of churchmen 
have the full benefit of the Univerſities. III. The 
taxes for the ſupport of public worſhip, when paid by 
churchmen, are given to the Epiſcopal miniſter. — I. In 
Old England Diſſenters are excluded from all places of 
truſt and honour. II. The benefits of education in our 
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III. The clergy of the Diſſenters receive none of the 
tythes, paid by the people, who muſt be at the additional 
charge of maintaining their own ſeparate worſhip,” * 
The inhabitants of New England tell us, that no public 
diſorders proceed from this regard to private liberty. 
The common rights of the different ſeas both in New 
England and alſo in. Philadelphia, are guarded by civil 
government, and yet political confidence is not weak- 
ened, the public peace is not interrupted, commercial 
purſuits are not retarded, the principle of morals receives 
no ſhock, nor does literature, by being made common, 
ſink into contempt. — Scotland too has vaſtly the ſu- 
periority over England, An accels to civil employments 
in Scotland not being made through the medium of ſa- 
cramental teſts, nor is Subſcription the price of Degrees 
at its Univerſities, though it be for miniſterial ordination, 
And whether the Scotch Univerſities of late years have 
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In Ireland too no ſacramental teſt is required for civil 


employments. The teſt act was repealed about ten years ago, 
| and 


* Vid. Dr. Franklin's Miſcellaneous Works, A Lets 
ter in which he State of T-leration in New and Old 
England is compared. Page 74. 
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and we are told from reſpeQable authority, & that, when a 
regular plan was formed for the overthrow of the navi- 
onal church, its very exiſtence, in a meaſure, was owing 
to the conduct of the Diſſenters. || Thus too would a 
Univerſity increaſe her ſtrength, and extend her reputa- 
tion, as ſhe opened her arms to people of all denomina- 
tions. The Univerſity of Dublin, I am informed, re- 
quires no Subſcription, | 


THERE are, I am convinced, many liberal and reſpec- 
table men in both our Univerſities, whe, on the moſt 
mature deliberation, have avowed ſentiments ſimilar to 
theſe. It is not Mr. Archdeacon Paley only, who would 
acknowlege, *that Subſcriptions perpetuate the proſcrip- 
tion of ſets, and tenets, from which any danger has 


long ceaſed to be apprehended.” Theſe men with large 


views, not to be confined by partial and antiquated arti- 
cles, have not been backward to make liberal conceſſions 
in favour of ſome diſqualified perſons ; conceſſions, which 
have reflected higher honour on thoſe who have made 
them, than on thoſe, who have frequently received them. 
But they feel themſelves in embarraſſments and difficul- 
ties, againſt which they ſee no remedy. Here then the 
objection has been ſtarted, which appears to me the capi- 
tal one, from the very nature of our Univerſity eſtabliſh- 
ments, and the terms of our college ſtatutes, What can 
we do, it has been ſaid, with inſtitutions, confined by the 
expreſs reſtrictions of the original benefactors? We wiſh 

our 


5 Biſhop of Cloyne. 


Tue Right of the Proteſtant Diſſenters to a Complete 
Tolcrauuon Allerted, Chap. VI. 


[48] 
our terms of admiſſion were more generous; and that 
not being incumbered with the crude imperfections of 


- antiquity, they might conform to the maxims and man- 


ners of a more enlightened age. — Yet can we deny, that 
our /anceſtors might divert their benefactions into what 
channels they pleaſed, and confine them by boundaries of 
their own raiſing? How can we ſuffer them to take a 
courſe, which the Founder's limitations do not allow, and 
violate ſtatutes, to which we have ſworn obedience ? 
Theſe perſons, improved by the liberality of a more re- 
fined age, are themſelves ſuperior to the peculiarities and 
partialities of their more barbarous anceſtors. But the 


ſtatutes are unmanageable, they cannot repeal them. 
Tais I call the capital objeQion; yet is it not ſo ge- 


neral, as to admit of no exceptions. Indeed, it ought 


only to apply to thoſe, who are candidates for college 
favours. Theſe ſhould be diſpoſed to comply with the 
terms laid on them by the Founders, or not offer them- 
ſelves candidates for their bounty. But many, it is clear, 
retire to our places of literature, who aſk no college fa- 
yours, who court no Univerſity preferments. Being ſent 
there with a view to prepare them for public life, all that 


s ſolicited for them of a college is a free participation 
of literary advantages, all that is aſked of a Univerſity is 


the recommendation of a degree; and a requeſt ſo mo- 
derate and ſo reaſonable ſhould, furely, be I to ng 


reſtrictions whatever. 


As to the ſtatutes of particular colleges, whether drawn 


up by the immediate hand, or under the particular di- 
rection of their reſpective founders, or whether left to the 


diſcretion 
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difcretion of ſurviving truſtees, they would naturally fol- 
low the pleaſure of thoſe particular perſons, and wear 
the complexion of thoſe imperfe@ times, in which they 
were frartied. But even theſe ſtatutes will not be al- 

lowed to have ſo binding a force, as to ſuffer no variation 

from their original ſtrictneſs. They mult ſhare the for- 

tune of other ſtatutes, acts of parliament, and Canons, 

which througli the vartablenels of times, of people, and 

of cuſtotns, muſt either fall intirely into diſuſe, or ſubmit 
to an interpretation, which the age can bear. Thus only 

can foundations keep time with thoſe improvements, 

which our anceſtors could not foreſee, and againſt which 
they could mate no proviſion. A- ſtatute of oflè of our 

colleges, founded in the times of popery, runs thus, 

« Fifthly, you ſhall ſwear, that when the name of the 
Founder or Foundreſs ate repeated,  yoit ſid pray for 
them in particular, and for the Foundreſs and Benefac- 

tors of the ſame college, in returning*daily thanks.” In 

the former part of this clauſe the doctrine of purgatory 

is implied, the popular doQrine in Henry the Gths reign, 

but now generally diſbelieved among Proteſtants.” Not- 
withſtanding, this ſtatute, the Preſident act Fellows” do 
not hold themſelves bound to pray ſor their Foundreſs; 
nor would, I conceive, if even the legiſlature lad made 


no proviſionfor them, though, in retutningidaily thanks, 
they will feel gratitude for her favours. 


Or theſe confideratidns; though, with ry preſent ſen- 
ments, I would not be a candidate ſor coſlege favours; 
yet had I reatly enjoyeaty," no ſubſequent” change i 
my-religious opinions, though directly oppoſite to the 
doctrines of the church, and even incapacitating me 

8 for 
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| for attending college worſhip, would have diſpoſed me 
to relinquiſh them. When the ſentiments and cuſtoms 
of a people change, the laws alſo ſhould change.” Church 
preferment, if I had held any, I would certainly have 
reſigned. But ſurely, it is not the current opinion of 
1789, that men ſhould loſe their rank in civil ſociety 


for religious ſpeculations, 


NUMEROUS laws are the natural effect of freedom. 
For changes are perpetually making in the cuſtoms, opi- 
nions, religion, and property of nations, which require 
the aſſiſtance of legiſlation : and where there is no arbi- 
trary influence, they will receive it. - But happy are thoſe 
inſtitutions, which in their original foundation are ſub- 
jet to few laws! Painful experience having taught 
mankind, that it is eaſier to frame laws entirely new, 
than to remove ancient prejudices, 


— — 


Hex I meant to have cloſed this view of my ſub- 
ject: but I muſt treſpaſs on the reader's patience a little 
longer. I would obſerve, then, that what has been hi- 
therto advanced on Univerſities, proceeds on this principle, 
that all their privileges, and emoluments, - of whatever 
kind they are ſuppoſed to es ſhould be acceſſible to the 


public at large. 

Fox it is doubted, I know, by ſome, men too of no 
mean figure in the literary world, whether degrees 
are of any importance to real ſcience, The honours 

conferred 


Lad 

conferred in the ſchools, and at out public examinations, 
the premiums alſo aſſigned to particular exerciſes, when 
beſtowed with impartiality, have, indeed, acknowleged 
advantages. But no proof of merit, they affirm, can be 
collected from a mere degree. The fooliſh exerciſes, 
performed in the public ſchools at Oxford for a Batche- 
lor and Maſter of ' Arts degree are well known to 
be too ridiculous to deſerve a ſerious cenſure. +” A very 
capable judge has, indeed, remarked, that there is no Uni- 
verſity in Europe, where the firſt degree is obtained fo 
honourably, as at Cambridge. This is, I ſuppoſe, in 
general true, And yet it cannot be denied, that a mere 
degree is frequently procured without any literary ate 
tainments. | 


porte annual examinations ſtill continue the wiſh 
of many perſons, of the firſt conſideration in letters. 
It cannot, they think, be denied, that ſome ſuch plan 
of reform, as that propoſed by Dr. Jebb,F would tend 
to awaken a ſpirit of emulation, to promote a uniform 
tenor of application, and afford a truer eſtimate of real 
merit, than the partial and ineffeQive 8 pur- 
fued at preſent in both our Univerſities. I 


I nave alſo heard it queſtioned by ſome well affected 


and A Tutors, whether, on the whole, our fel. 
__  lowſhips 


+ Knox's Eſſays, N. XIX. LXXVIIT, 

* Biſhop Watſon. Preface to his Theological Tracts. 

$ Remarks upon the Preſent Mode of Education in the 
Unzverk! of Cambridge, with a Propoſal for its Improve. 
ment, J:bb's Works, Vol. II. page 266. 


2 


Maſters, Tutors, and Profeſſors, our diſcipline would be 


with defects in diſcipline, or to propoſe ſchemes of re- 


beſtowed as they now are, be conſidered as neceſſary di- 


11 
lowyſhips are not to be conſidered as an evil in academi- 
cal life. It being their judgment, that if our ſeats of li- 
terature were occupied only by effective men, ſuch as 


more ſimple, the progreſs of literatute rendered more 
eaſy, and the morals of the ſtudents leſs expoſed to dan- 
ger. To ſay nothing of that appearance of ancicnt mon- 
kery, which theſe appointments now wear, and of their 
tendency to ſuppreſs exertions, which render men uſeful 
and confpicuous on the theatre of public life, 


Bur it does not fall within my province to intermeddle 


formmion. Yet to pleadthe cauſe of impartial juſtice, and 
of equal liberty is "te duty of all, And whether degrees, 


ſtinctions, to aſcertain the different ſtanding of members 
in collegiate life, or as king of certificates to the world of 
# perſon's having been calleg to a liberal profeſſion, and 
in whatever light we view our Fellowſhips, whether as a 
compenſation. fox the expence of a learned education, as 
2 calm retreat for men of ſcientific minds or as a reward 
for perſopal virtues, whatever view, I ſay, we take of 
them, I muſt ſtill contend, they, pught not to be appro- 


* to one party, nor be ſubjeQ to the law of Sub- 33 
Au could no policy be adopted by our learned bo- * 


dies, more generous in its intentions, and more permanent 
in its effects, than what has hitherto been praQiced ? 
Surely there might; though I fear, it could not exert it» 
ſelf within our preſent college walls, n 


EM 


is poſſeſſed of an extenſive authority: and if a ſpirit, 
emulous of great undertakings, pervaded its members, 
might effect the nobleſt purpoſes. If a Univerſity, as 
it admitted new light, was diſpoſed to rectify ancient 
miſtakes, the legiſlature would be ready to give its ſup- 
port: and, in time, there might be effected a truly gene- 
rous diſcipline, proving, how far inſtitutions founded in 
juſtice, and directed by benevolence would bleſs a nation. 


Sou x corporate ſocieties it would be political wiſdom 
entirely to aboliſh. In ancient times, borough corpora- 
tions formed a uſeful barrier againſt the tyranny of do- 
mineering barons. But they are now not only uſeleſs, 
but very injurious to civil liberty. F Theſe are ſcarce 
ſuſceptible of any generous reform. But our academical 
eſtabliſhments are capable of very uſeful improvements, 
though, in their preſent ſtate, expoſed to the cenſure of 
being * mere fortreſſes for the church,” * and muſt, pro- 
| portionably, ſtop the current of public liberty. Of this 
<> we have a ſingular example, not only in the appropriat- 

We ing ſpirit, ſecuring collegiate emoluments ta churchmen 
J ; >, in England, but in the partial attention paid to the Iriſh 
| and Scotch Univerſities. For though perſons, who have 
" obtained a degree in the former, may be admitted ad 

E- | eundem at Oxford and Cambridge, no fuch indulgenco 
6-1 is ſhewn to the graduates of the latter, 


By what means, at what period, and by what perſang 
ſuch pevolutions ſhall be affected in the ſentiments of 
+ Lately exemplified in the borough of Cambrid 
Vid. Reflections on the Contentions and Diſorder of the 


Borough of Cambridee, 
P Pr, Price, * 


. ogg i ere ger — 


* - — 
— — — 
— — 


— 


- 
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8 and whether foundations ariſing out of ſueh 
enlarged ſentiments will be improvements of ancient 
models, or as it were edifices entirely new, formed of mo- 
dern materials, and reared by original workmen, it would 
be raſhneſs to decide. Yet will I hazard a conjecture, 


that the men, whom providence will raiſe up to be the in- 


ſtruments of its benevolent deſigns, will not be ſelfiſh in 
their tempers, narrow in their judgements, violent in their 
paſſions, or ambitious in their projects. They will be 
lovers of truth, and capable of making thoſe ſacrifices, 
which ſhe demands of her friends : aiming to be the pa- 
trons of mankind, rather than the leaders of a ſe, they 
will be attached to every being, ſuſceptible of reaſon ; 
they will reverence human nature, Far from diing 
promoters of confuſion in ſociety, they will be ſtudious 
to promote good order, mutual harmony, and political 
ſtrength: in a word, they will be men, who will love 
their brethren, fear God, and honour the king, 


Tuis ſubject, I am convinced, very intimately con- 
cerus the intereſt of ſociety, and would give exerciſe to 
the moſt reſpectable abilities. What 1 can ſay is very 


far beneath the importance of the ſubject. But ſenti- 


ments have been delivered by different writers, deſerving 


e ſerious attention of civil, and religious rulers. Rough 


and uncourtly as they may have frequently appeared, 
this muit be acknowleged, that the reaſonings, which 
plead the cauſe of mankind are not the partial arguments 
of a Diſſenter againſt a Churchman, or of a Churchman 

inſt a Diſſenter, of a Catholic againſt a Proteſtant, or of 
an Infidel againſt a Chriſtian, but the unſophiſticating, 
and I think, the unanſwerable plea of human nature 
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againſt every domineering influence. For I am very 
much miſtaken, if there be not a ſecret corner in the 
human heart, where ſophiſtry cannot enter, into which, 
would we condeſcend to look, the preſent mode of Sub- 
ſcription at our Univerſities will appear abhorrent from 
the firſt principles of natural juſtice, and of common be- 
nevolence. 


I ADD, that the circumſtances of the times are a call to 
liberality. Improvements in natural knowlege, in re- 
ligion, and in politics, gain ground in our Univerſities. 
Several European ſtates have been reQifying political er- 
rors. Generous experiments have been made bythe 
Americans in their academical inſtitutions, and proved 
effective: and in England, the Diſſenters are now ſet- 
ting us an example of public ſpirit; „A ſundamental 
principle of their new College being, that it will be open 
to people of all denominations. j|” But whatever en- 
courages the hopes of the friends to reformation, will, in 
the iſſue, entail diſgrace on thoſe, who labour to retard it. 


Tux principles of this firſt part will be found to agree 
with thoſe of Mr. Locke in his Treatiſe on Government, 
and his firſt Letter on Toleration. And if he had applied 
his reaſoning to the preſent ſubject, he would have treated 
It, indeed, in a far nobler manner, but I am perſuaded, he 
would have come to the ſame concluſion, 


PART 
Tue Report, Xe. at the cloſe of Dr. Price's Sermon, en- 


titled, The Evidence for a Future I az i 
— of Mankind. ure Improvement in the 
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Short Hiſtory of Confeſſions, and of the Thirty- 


nine Articies: 


RIOR to the golden zra of the Reformation, the 
Roman Pont held Europe in ignominious ſub- 
jection. Reaſon was confined to very limited exertions : 
ptuloſophy being curbed by theological reſtraints, and 
theology circumſcribed by eccleſiaſtical law. For as 
faith, once ſuppoſed to conſiſt in a belief of divine reve- 
lation, and to relate only to religion, was now made to 
conſiſt in an implicit conſent to the papal defines, the 
church thought itfelf authorized to give boundaries to 
human ſcience. The Pontiff was infallible, and the 


church had the perpetuity of the faith. 
| H Ir 


(3 


Ir is true, there were, even in the darkeſt times, many 
enlightened Chriſtians; who, detecting the ſophiſtry of 
theſe claims, dared to conſult their own underſtandings. Mi 
But, in general, the tide of opinion flowed the oppoſite = 
way. It was reckoned abſurd to ſuppoſe, that he, who f 
poſſeſſed the prerogatives of God, and was even ſtyled ſo 3 

in the canon law, + could poſſibly think wrong; and im- 

pertinent, to accuſe a church of errors, that would reply, 

We are the true church, and the true church cannot err. 


Tur pretenſions of the clergy kept pace with the en- 
eroachments of their eccleſiaſtical ſovereign, They, in 
general, were in poſſeſſion of all the little learning of the 
times, they, principally, held the great offices of ſtate, 
and occupied an exorbitant ſhare in the property of Eu- 
rope. Robertſon remarks,|| that the Scotch clergy paid 
one half of the taxes, laid on land: they held, therefore, 

- little leſs than half the property of that kingdom. The 
power, which they had gained over the property of man- 
kind ſtrengthened their authority over the underſtanding, 
Men, who in a civil capacity had been accuſtomed to I 

view thoſe. beneath them as their vaſſals, or their ſubjects, I 
were not diſpoſed, when they appeared in a religious cha- = 
rafter, to over-rate human reaſon. The powers of the 

mind being thus held in flayery, contradictions wore the 

+ Decret. Prima Pars. Diſtinct. 46. C. 7. = 

Raynoldus ſays, that at the coronation of Alexander 
the 6th there might be. ſeep in different parts of the.ſtceets 
of Rome the following epigram, 

| Clin magna, fuit, nunc Roma eſt maxima, ſextus 


- . 


egnat Alexander, ille vir, iſte Deus. 
Claude's Defence of the Reformation. Part I. Chap. II. 


+ Claude. ut ſupra, Part I. Chap. VI. ; 
I Hiſt, of Scotland, Vol. I. page 142. ch Edit, 


(0-3 
air of conſiſtency, and abſurdities paſſed current for 
truth, Fs 


Bor, as literature revived in Europe in the 16th cen- 
tury, men began to feel their own importance, and reaſon 
grew impatient of religious reſtraints. It became, there- 
fore, abſolutely neceſſary, that the ſtate of religion ſhould 
undergo an alteration. Previous, however, to this un- 
dertaking, a moſt important queſtion was to de ſettled, 
which was, whether in religion men have'a right to fol- 
low their private determinations, or ſhould fubmit to 
public authority. The Roman Pontiff continued to en- 
force ſubjection: but a ſpirit of reform was gone forth, 
and the men, whom it pervaded, were no longer diſpoſed - 
to obey. 
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Tnos who led the way in the great work of Reform. - 
ation, were little aware of the extent of their own prin- 
ciples. Other men ſoon aroſe of different ſentiments, 
who ventured alſo to claim the ſame privilege. Such 
were thoſe well informed, reſpectable, and ſorely injured 
aſſerters of the unity of God, who formed aſſemblies 
Poland, Hungaty, and Tranfylvania, and the German 
Baptiſts, thoſe warm afferters of the civil and religious 
liberties of mankind. Some made an immediate ſepa- 
ration, while others, at firſt, united with their orthodox 
brethren. But, at length, the latter glowing with re. 
ligious zeal, began to view them as heretics, and were 
unwilling to let them ſhare with them the benefit of 
public worſhip. This is particularly true of thoſe Uni- 
tarians, who formed the firſt church at Cracow, in Po. 

Ha. land, 


[ 6 ] 
land. $ Having exerciſed the grand prerogative of ratis 
onal beings, to think for themſelves, they allo ſet up ſepa- 
rate places of worſhip. | 


In proportion to the different judgements, and the dif- 
ferent intereſts of mankind, diſputation grew violent, and 
various diſorders enſued. The Catholics charged theſe diſ- 
orders on the principles of the © pretended reformed.” 


Tux leaders of the Reformation thought it expedi- 
ent to wipe ot the aſperſion. They found cauſe, there- 
fore, to make a public declaration of their principles, laid 
civil and eccleſiaſtical reſtraints on private judgement, 
and, while ij ing under a charge of hereſy themſelves, 
wiſhed io make it appear, that they alſo held no communi- 
on With heretics. But how was this to be done? Public 
contg.tliuns were ſoon drawn up, and a profeſſion of 
uniformity ſubſcribed by all the teachers. In 1 563, 
the decrees of the council of Trent were confirmed by 
Pope Pius the Fourth, and the year following eccleſi- 
aſtics ſworn to obey the pope, the deciſions of councils, 
particularly thoſe of Trent, and to receiye the doctrines | 
of the church ; of which ſome were leſs circumſtantial 
than thoſe contained in the confeſſions of the reformed, 


Tux proteſtant princes of Germany had already ſet an 
exa—ple. A diet was held at Auſburg in 1530, under 
Charles the 5th. and there an explicit confeſſion, confirm- 
8. by che leaders of the ſeveral churches, received its 
birth, +F This effort, however, was not ſufficient, for uni- 
: | formity 


t © Prefar, 2d Opera Crellij apud Frit Polon. Vol, II. 
Sit fr. a ; 
7 Conteflional, Chap. I. page 5 29, edit. 
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ſormity was a ſlippery thing, and Proteſtants could not 


ſo eaſily ſecure it. To give, however, public proof, that 
if other churches were heretical, the Belgic, and Galli- 
can churches, at leaſt, were orthodox ſiſters, they drew 
up a HARMONY, the faith of eleven proteſtant churches ! 


On the ſame principles proceeded the Book of Concord 
.among the Remonſtrants in Holland, and in 1612 the 


Corpus Confeſſionum at Geneva.“ 


In England, the cafe ſtands as follows. After Harry the 
$th. had taken the ſupremacy of the church from the 
triple crown, and placed it in his own, by virtue of his 
newly acquired authority, he appointed 6 articles, ordain- 
ing among other things, That all Biſhops, and Miniſters 
are to believe the whole Bible, the three creeds, the Apo- 
ſtles, the Nicene and Athanaſian, and interpret all 
things according to them, and in the fame words.” In 
the preface it is ſaid + They are to maintain unity, and 
concord in opinion.“ In Edward the 6ths reign, Cranmes 
and others, remonſtrated againſt theſe articles, (* That 
monſtrous hydra with 6 heads,” as Mr. Fox 5 calls 
them) and they were repealed ; but 42 articles were 
publiſhed “for the avoiding diverſity of opinion, and 
gaining true coriſent, touching trye religion,” In Queen 
Eljzabeth's reign 11 articles were ſet out by order of the 
Metropolitans, and the reſt of the Biſhops, «For the uni- 
ty of doctrine, to be halden by all parſons, vicars, and 

curates, 


* Conſeſſional. Chap. I. page q, 10, 11, 12, 2d edit. 

+ Burne''s Hiſt, of the Reformation. Part I. Book 
III. page 116. 

$ Ads and Monuments, Vol, II. Edw. Vith, Anno 
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WSN 
curates, as well in teſtification of their common conſent 
in the ſaid doctrine, as to the ſtopping of the mouths 
of them, that go about to ſlander the miniſters of the 
church for diverſity of judgement.”* Some time after 
the whole was ſurveyed, and they were comprized with- 
in a compact little ſyſtem of 39 articles, | 


Ir muſt not be ſaid, theſe articles will admit a latitude 
of interpretation, being framed to teſtify common con- 
ſent; we may not talk of a private interpretation of ar- 
_ ticles, deſigned to prevent a diverſity of judgement. By 
thoſe; indeed, who are acquainted with the hiſtory of the 
times under conſideration, it muſt, I think, be allowed, 
that the notion of diverſity of judgement nevet entered 
the minds of the Engliſh Reformers. They ſuppoſed, 
rightly enough, that ſcripture had but one meaning, yet 
were rather too confident, that they were in poſſeſſion 
of the truth. And in confirmation of this, let it be re- 
collected, that when the Harmony of confeſſions was 
publiſhed, among thoſe of other reformed churches, ap- 
peared that of the church of England. So that Biſhop 
Burnet, though diſpoſed on other occaſions to a liberality 
of interpretation, ingenuouſly confeſſes in his Hiſtoty of 
the Reformation, that the 39 articles were ſomething 
more than articles of peace, and adds, © That the men 
who ſubſcribed did either believe them to be true, or elſe 
they did groſsly prevaricate. 9 
Doxs not too the royal declaration, afterwards 
prefixed to them, and never invalidated by any act of 
the legiſlature, further $ preclude a latitude of Subſcrip- 
t 
* Burnet's Hiſt. of th* Reformation. | 22 


Strype's Annals. Vol. I. Chap. 25.—27. 
* ut ſupra. Part II. Book 3. 
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tion? The articles were to be ſubſcribed « Ex animo, in 
the literal and grammatical ſenfe,” Without ſuch Sub- 
ſcription, no eccleſiaſtic can be admitted to any charge 
in the church, 


Tuts Subſcription is demanded by the canons. For it 
has been obſerved, that by the 13th Eliz. C. 12. Sub- 
ſcription is enjoined to thoſe articles, Which only con- 
cern the confeſſion of the true chriſtian faith, and the 
doctrine of the Sacrament: ” and that by 14 Car. II. 
the articles to be ſubſcribed” are the articles © mention- 
ed” in the preceeding ſtatute: the limiting clauſe, there- 
fore, being (till in force, there is no act of the legiſlature, 
impoſing Subſcription to all the 39.* Obſervations of 
this kind will fall in the way of the next Part of iny In- 
quiry. It ſuffices to remark here, that the origin of the 
a& of uniformity, under Charles the Second, and various 
clauſes in it, f ſuppoſe the reception of the diſciplinarian, 
as well as the doctrinal, and ſacramental articles, and that 
the canons of the church do actually impoſe them all. 


4 By ſuch conduct did the Reformers betray their own 
* | cauſe, undermining the grand principle, which ſup- 
portedthe fabric of proteſtantiſm. By framing creeds, and 
confeſſions, by drawing up articles, and laws, they furniſhed 
the romiſh diſputants with arguments, which were uſed 
with dextrous management to invalidate the Reform- 
ation, For the ſentiments of the Reformers did not, un- 
fortunately, allow them to lay claim to an infallible head, 
So that, after all their pretenſions to harmonizing, their 


* Confeflional. Pref, 10. &c. ad. Edit, 
1 Burn's Eecleſ. Law. Vol. I. Articles, P * 74 
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adverſaries ſtill aſked, « What reaſon can be given for this 
ſo great difference, but their want of that leader and go- 
vernor who alone can, and ought, to confirm all the bre- 
| thren in the faith, and retain the whole church in unity.“ 

Thus triumphs Bellarmine, | who had before affirmed, 
« That there was never ofie general council among the 
reformed, in which they agreed in any one article.“ Tlie 
celebrated Boſſuet in France too managed this argument 
with the moſt plauſible ſophiſtry againſt the learned pro- 
teſtant reformer, Claude. The ſucceſs is well known. 
The cauſe of truth was overpowered by the champion 


for error * 
3 
bn A F. 


Ideas. The Operations of the Mind, and 
how affected by Subſcription. 


AVING ſatisfyed myſelf, that our preſent mode of 
Subſcription is inconſiſtent with the natural rights 
of mankind, I proceed to inquire, how far it is conſiſtent 

with the powers of the human mind? My Inquiry has 


hitherto been confined to the ſeats of the muſes. It now 
| takes 


Opera Bellarmini. Vol. I. De Rom. Pont. page 130. 


Præfat. ; | 
* Robinſon's Life of Monſieur Claude, prefixed to his 
Eſſay on the Compoſition of a Sermon, Vol. I. page 38. 
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takes the liberty of entering the hallowed walls of the 


church. 


Tnar the articles are not univerſally belleved will 
not be diſputed, and that reaſoning men find very ſtrong 
objections againſt them cannot be denied: which af- 
fords one argument, I think, that the voice of reaſon is 
againſt them. Some, indeed, ingenuouſly give them up, 
as irrational and indefenſible; while others are indebted 
to a low ſophiſtry to make them wear any tolerable ap- 
pearance. A Turkiſh Effendi, who had no objection 
to drinking wine with philoſophers and great perſonages, 
once ſaid to an Engliſh ambaſſadreſs, « The prohibi- 
tion of wine was good policy, and deſigned for the com- 
mon people.” Thus Engliſh Effendis treat articles and 
creeds, they ſubſcribe them, but leave the oo to bes 
lieve them. | 


Tas preſent queſtion does not . on any phy- 
ſical notion concerning the human underſtanding. 
ſhall have occaſion, indeed, to make many free remarks 
on ſpirit, &c. in the. courſe of my Inquiry, but ſhall at 
preſent decline ſpeculations of this kind. For whether 
the thinking principle called the mind, be the effect of 
a refined organization of matter, or a ſpiritual agent, that 
can move independent of the body; and whether ideas 
be the neceſſary conſequence of ſenſations often repeated 
and making changes on the medullary fubſtance of the 
brain through vibrations on the nerves, according to Mr. 
Hartley,“ or be collected by the voluntary exertions of 


* 
U Lady Montague's Letters, | 
* Obſervations on Man. * I. Sect. 1 Prop. IV, V. 
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an immaterial ſubſtance, according to the popular no- 
tion: whatever I ſay, we determine concerning the 
nature of the human mind, and the immediate inſtru- 
ment of its motions, its powers and faculties will conti- 
nue the ſame. | 


Bur it is of importance to obſerve, that all knowlege 
conſiſts in the view, which the mind has of its own ideas 7 
agreeing or diſagreeing, and that all our ideas muſt ei- 
ther proceed through the medium of the ſenſes, or from 
the exerciſe of reflection: theſe being the original 
ground-work. of all our future knowlege. Mr. Locke's 
manner of ſtating the matter will anſwer every purpoſe 
of this Inquiry; though I think with Mr. Hartley, that 
the ideas of reflection are but complex ideas of ſenſation, 
the latter being the elements of which the former are 


compoſed. 


Ir is alſo of importance to note the various operations 
of the underſtanding, which are four. I. Perception. 


II. Judgement. III. Reaſoning. IV. Method. There 


are exerciſes diſtinguiſhed by different names, ſuch as re- 
membering, abſtracting, &c. which, however, will all 
fall under one or other of theſe diviſions. 


Ir will follow, that where we have no ideas, and per- 
ceive not wherein they agree or differ, we have no 
knowledge, and that to attain en. we muſt have a 


capacity ſor ĩt. 
+ Locke's Eſſey on the Human Underſtanding. Book 


IU. Chap. I. 
A. + Obſervations on Man, Part I, Chap, I. 
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Warar, if it ſhall appear, that many things. con. 
tained in the 39 Articles lie out of the road of the 
human underſtanding ? We may indeed multiply words, 
and indulge our fancies, but we can have no ideas. Have 
we diſtin& ideas of the term Trinity? School- divinĩty, 
indeed, is frequently nothing but duſt thrown in the way 
of the underſtanding, which keeps out real knowlege, 
J think it, therefore, well remarked by a learned writer, 
« Where too much divinity mixes with our logic, it is 
much if it has any meaning.“ This remark will appear 
more true, in proportion as our divinity is more myſte- 


rious; do I underſtand incomprehenſibles or contradictions 


Fon hence too it will follow, that there is a kind of 
order, which the mind purſues, where we attain real 
knowledge; that as there are different operations of the 
underſtanding, their places are alſo diſtin, and their ex- 
erciſes ſucceſlive, dependi ng on each other, and that an 
operation, the laſt in rank cannot take place of the firſt | 
Thus we cannot form an accurate judgement, till we 
have a clear perception of ideas; we cannot reaſon with 
effect, till we have judged with precifion: and till theſe 
previous ſteps be gone over, there is no place for method, 
From the doctrine of the Trinity men reaſon to other 
doQrines; but firſt, No they underſtand that doQrine 3 


Ir is evident alſo, that the progreſs s of truth may be 
quickened or retarded in the underſtanding according 
to the medium, through which we view it. The hea- 
yenly bodies through a teleſcope appear larger, than when 

| | viewed 

— 00 Leaning 2 61 ll 
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viewed through the bare atmoſphere, by the naked eyg 
of the obſerver. Some glaſſes magnify, others dimi- 
niſn objects. And bodies may even appear of a calour 
directly oppoſite to their real one, according to the me- 
dium through which they are examined. Are the 39 
articles a proper medium, through which to view the 


70 chriſtian doctrines? 


IT oBsxevVE further, that every propoſition is either 
true or falſe. If any nymber of propoſitions be true, 
and capable of almoſt mathematical demonſtration ; yet 
if they conſiſt of metaphyſical diſtinctions, and refined 
ſudbtleties, without ſuperior abilities, we cannot under- 
ſtand them, and, how can we ſubſcribe to the truth of 
them? For if truth in the underſtanding be called the 
agreement or diſagreement of the ideas in our minds 
with the reality of things, where ſuch perception is not, 
truth is not. For however true a propoſition be, and 
however clear a perception others may have of it, yer in 
regard to my mind, where no ſuch perception is, it 
forms no truth ; and where we cannot connect the ideas, 
of which a N is compoſed, it is impoſſible to 
believe it. I ſpeak not of theological myſteries, 


Now that the materials contained in the 39 articles 
are of this kind, will be evident to every accurate inquir- 
er, and 1s apparent by the practice of many young men, 
of eminent learning. Before they thought themſelves 
qualified to ſubſcribe, have they not found it neceſſary 
to adjuſt many metaphyſical niceties, to ſettle many dif- 
ficult ny in n e to aſcertain many 

— 13 ee, | diſputed 


1 1 ut 7" Val, uU Book, IV. Chap 3˙ 
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diſputed particulars in the hiſtory of their own country? 
And ſometimes, in order to determine the “ rights of 
the church,” have they not been known to inquire into 
the nature, and preciſe differenees of epiſcopal conventi- 
ons, provincial conyocations, dioceſan ſynods, and pro- 
vincial councils ?* Such is frequently the practice of 
candidates for orders, when perſons of ſerious thought 
and of upright conſciences, and, of courſe, not diſpoſed 
to ſubſcribe * in the groſs,” which, latter practice how- 
ever, I am ſorry to ſay is too often the caſe, 


Lux us, for e e take that * which aſſerts, 
„The church has power to decree rites and ceremonies, 
and authority in controverſies of faith,” Should we not 
inquire, whom we are to underſtand by the church? A 
queſtion not very eaſily ſettled, F Should we not alſo aſ- 
certain whether there be any rites and ceremonies, im- 
poſed by the Founder of our religion, of an invariable 
nature; and whether there be any, of themſelves indiffer- 
ent, left to the diſcretion of the chriſtian church? Should 
not too the preciſe meaning of theſe judicial terms 
« power to decree, and authority” be ſettled ? And final» 
ly, ſhould we not inquire, Ho far ſuch power and au- 
thority may be exerciſed conſiſtently with the Peep 
of ſcripture, and the laws of the land ? | 


So again the nineteenth article aſſerts, That the 
churches of Jeruſalem, of Alexandria, of Antioch, and 
of Rome, haye erred in the manner of ceremonies, and 
in matters of faith.“ 
* Wake's Rights of the Church. 


+ Robinſon's Tranſlation of Claudg's on the 
Compoſition of a Sermon, Vol. II. page Ty otes, 
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| Brronr we can believe that propoſition, muſt we not 
be acquainted with all the ceremonies, and all the doc- 
trines of all thoſe churches, and compare them with the 
rule of truth, the ſacred ſcriptures ? Otherwife how can 
we affirm, with truth, that all thofe churches have erred 
uin manner of ceremonies, and in matters of faith.” 
What a great compaſs of knowlege is neceſſary io the 
belief of this propoſition, General councils have erred!” 
The eaſtern general councils were ſix in number; the 
weſtern clergy were obliged to meet twelve times, before 
they could ſettle a ſyſtem of faith to their minds. The 
hiſtory of theſe councils is abridged in about as many 
folios, which it will be neceſſary for us to read over, to- 
gether with the fathers they refer to, $ and I will add 
the ſtandard of truth, by which they muſt be compared, 
ere we can believe the propoſition. — The petition of the 
undergraduates in the Univerſity of Cambridge, together 
with four Letters of Dr. Jebb's to the candidates for the 
degree of bachelor of arts will exemplify my meaning. 


Now if we be unacquainted with the materials, com. 
prized within any number of propoſitions, we muſt be 
in a ſituation, in regard to the truths, which they contain, 

ſimilar to what a blind man is in reſpect of colours, ot 
a deaf man in reſpect of ſounds. For though we may 
have rational faculties to a certain degree, yet if they be 
not capable of attaining the knowlege neceſſary to the 
belief of thoſe propoſitions, we ſhall be in nearly the ſame 
ſituation. They may be true; but do not aſk a yea 
man to ſubſcribe to their truth, 5 
Tuxst 


lau. Works, Vol L. f 5. 
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lender capacity to gain a knowlege eſſential to the be- 
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THaesE examples of hiſtorical propoſitions will ſhew 
what knowlege is neceſſary for the belief of metaphyſical 
and doctrinal articles. I ſhall not, therefore, enlarge 
here: but cannot help noting, ſtill further to illuſtrate 
this matter, the curious ſtructure of the human mind, and 
how admirably language accommodates itſelf to all its 
wants. Hence it is, that as many collections of ideas 
may coincide, and appear a ſimple idea, fo a ſingle term 
may expreſs numerous ideas, and a ſingle propoſition a 
great vaciety of truths.$ But this conciſeneſs, and if I may 
ſo ſpeak, pliableneſs of language, is not only favourable to 
that particular proceſs of the mind called abſtracting, but 
to the ſimplicity and copiouſneſs of truth in general. From 
the vaſt ocean of human opinions we collect but few in- 
variable truths: and theſe reduced to their proper ſize, 
would occupy but little room. Hence the propriety of 
the ancient laying, Meya fifa u n 5 


, 


To thoſe, who have been in the habit of inquiry it 
will appear, that theſe remarks apply more readily to re- 
ligious and metaphyſical truths, than to any other. Were 
we to analyze the 39 articles, to trace all the propoſiti- 
ons to their original principles, and to ſee where they all 
bottom, in the “method of Invention,” as logicians call 
it, were we to review the materials, of which they are 
compoſed, and make a fair eſtimate of the knowlege, 
which they contain, if true, it would be found prodigi- 
ous. Let me ſeriouſly alk, Is it poſſible for a perſon of 


lief 
8 Introductory Eſſays to Hartley's Theory of the Hu- 


man Mind, Efſay III. by Dr. Prieſtley. 


\ 
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lief of the 39 articles, ſuppoſing them true? I do not ſtop 
to lay much ſtreſs on this queſtion, « Whether while men's 
attention be thus called to things beyond their reach, they 
are not prevented from attaining what is within their 


power?” + 


Tuxsx queſtions may be aſked, admitting the truth of 
the articles. But how will the caſe ſtand, if they hap- 
pen to be talſe? Thus. There is a ſymmetry and pro- 

portion in truth, by which it recommends itſelf to the 
human underſtanding, and coaleſces with its operations, 
and theſe operations are the only proper judgesof it. Rays 
of truth, beaming from that eternal ſun, which enlight- 
ens all rational beings, have a natural reception in the 
human mind, which is formed to receive them; and if 
it be not diſordered by low paſſions, in proportion to the 
ſtrength of its faculties, and the perſpicuity and order in 
which objects are preſented to it, truth will always ap- 
pear beautiful, and error deformed. But if the articles 
be falſe, will they not become thoſe obſtructing medi- 
ums, of which I ſpoke before, which inſtead of convey- 
ing to the underſtanding juſt notions d will break 
its force and diminiſh its brightneſs ? while the na- 
tire luſtre of truth is thus tarniſhed the falſe images 
drawn on the mind, will occupy the room which ought 
. to be kept ſacred to real ſcience. How many prejudices 
may Subſcription lay the foundation of, which may ſtint 
the human faculties, and keep reaſon in leading-ſtrings 
ll it even grow grey!. Iz is natural to ſuppoſe, that ſuch 
articles will kave the ſame effect on the human under- 
| | ſtanding 


+ Epicteti Enchirid, Cap. 59. 
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ſanding from twenty-three even to fourſcore, that our 
nurſiesꝰ ſtories, and catechiſms have had till twenty-three, 
They will become ſtandards, to which we ſhall appeal 
as oracles of truth, rather than guides to help us in our 
inquiries after it. Some years hence I ſuſpect, it will 
be found, that falſhoods, equal to any impoſed on the 
world by the romiſh church, have paſſed current among 
us for evangelical truths, and that men, formed by nature 
with ſuperior talents, and who have made ſolid acquiſi- 
tions in human ſcience, have, nevertheleſs, had their un- 
derſtandings enſlaved by theological abſurdities. 


I HAVE aſked, Whether Subſcription may not lay the 
| foundation for ſome unhappy prejudices ? Let me bo 
allowed to aſk another queſtion connected with this, 
which is, Whether our confeſſions, donot promote the two 
oppoſite extremes of enthuſiaſm and infidelity? Ariſtotle, 
it is well known, was unacquainted with that operation 
of the mind called Method, or Diſpoſition. Hence it 
was, that his logic was, in a great meaſure, mere ſyllo- 
giſtic trifling, and his diſciples, after having poſſeſſed 
the ſchools ſo long, attained, comparatively, few ſettled 
truths. But when men began to purſue their inquiries 
in the way of Method, they found the golden key to the 
| temple of ſcience: and improvements, ſimilar to what 
were made in natural philoſophy by Induction, Expe- 
riment, and Analogy, were made in that ſcience, which 


By a cloſe attention to the, manner in which exter- 
nal objects affected them, by-claſſing their ſenſations, by 
K them, 


(94. 7 


them, by inquiring into their intuitive notions, by trac- 
ing up to them, as their data, others more remote, by 
combining together numerous ſeries of complex ideas, 

| by collecting their ideas in correſpondence with the re- 
ality of things, by affixing clear terms to thoſe ideas, and 
expreſſing their definitions with plainneſs and perſpicu- 

ity, in a word, by the whole of that artful procedure, call- 

ed in the ſchools the © Method of Invention, and the 
Method of Science, + men have unravelled the mechaniſm 

ol the human mind, and are going on to ſomething more 

of certainty, in matters, which have long held the world 

in doubt and diſpute, than, perhaps, we can well conceive. 


_ Was it to be wondered at, that men of ſcience ſhould 
wiſh to regulate their religious inquiries by the ſame 
laws, ſo far as they would apply? Was it be wondered at, 
that they ſhould aim to ſubje& our public confeſſions to 
a regular analyſis, and purſue the whole ſeries of pro- 
poſitions contained in them through their various 
combinations to ſelf-evident truths, or the principles of 
common ſenſe? And was it to be wondered at, that the 
public confeſſions in Chriſtendom, became loſers by this 
fiery trial ? It may be doubted, indeed, whether any one 

could ſafely undergo it. What then? Theſe confeſſions 
continue public ſtandards; they were drawn up by chri- 
ſtian doors, ſubſcribed by chriſtian miniſters, and re- 
ceived the fanAtron of chriſtian kings — We are told, 
they are touching * the true religion,” and may be prov- 
ed by «moſt certain warrants of holy ſcripture ;” in 
' ſhort, they have been ſuppoſed to contain the truths of 
| divine 


: + Duncan's Elements of Logic, Book IV, 
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divine revelation, and the conſequence is, chat a juſt diſ- 
approbation of what may prove human miſtakes, are 
formed into unjuſt prejudices againſt the TRUTH 


Ox the other hand, men of warm imaginations, but 
little reflection, ſeldom analyze their creeds ; but finding 
ſyſtems ready made to their hand feel it much eaſier to 
afſent than to inquire, and to ſubſcribe, than to under= 
ſtand. — They ſay their creeds, expound the ſcriptures 
by them, and become zealous chriſtians. — The latter are 
enthuſiaſts, and aſſent to every thing; the former become 


ſceptics, and believe nothing, 


Or characters thus formed ſeveral examples have fal- 
len within my own obſervation. And it may be queſti- 
oned, whether ſome of the moſt diſtinguiſhed Deiſts and 
Enthuſiaſts in Europe have not been made in the ſame 


manner, 


Wr ſubſcribe, that the creed called Athanaſius's ſhould 
be believed; we repeat it among chriſtian people ; we 
* receive it” and “ believe it ;” yet never underſtand it! We 
conclude too, that this is the true catholic faith, which 
except a man believe faithfully, without doubt he ſhall 
periſh everlaſtingly; and we imagine, that the Devil has 
nothing to do, but to torture heretics in hell through end- 
leſs ages! Or perhaps we read the article, we examine 
the creed, we endeavour to refer it to our firſt principles, 
the elements of true ſcience, But in yain. We laugh 
at Athanaſius ; we deſpiſe chriſtians; we ſay Mahomet 
Was as cunning a man as Jeſus, but think the *«divine 
Socrates“ was a better teacher than either, | 

K3 CHAP, 
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Whether Subſcription be conſiſtent with the 
gradual Improvement of the Mind? 


AVING hitherto conſidered Subſcription in rela- 

tion to the mental powers themſelves, I here na- 
turally aſk, Whether it will not alſo retard their future 
improvement? It is obvious to remark, the analogy 
between the faculties of the human underſtanding, and 
the limbs of the human body: both are kept in health by 
regimen, and improved by exerciſe. An active youth 
Jays a foundation for an healthy manhood. But if at a 
time of life, when the limbs call for exertion, they be 
brought under confinement, the effects will be unfriendly 
to the conſtitution. ! Strait cloathing ſpoils the ſhape.” 
The Chineſe women, as Mr. Locke obſerves, have very 
little feet, and are all cripples. The reaſon is, that the 
feet in infancy are confined within very little ſhoes, and 


are never ſuffered afterwards to enjoy their liberty. Mr. 


Locke alfo obſerves, the women are little and ſhort 

lived : whereas the men are of a proper ſtature, and 

attain a proportionate age. 1 
9 


+ Locke's Treatiſe on Education. 
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Is it not natural to ſuppoſe, that Subſcription will af. 
ſect the underſtanding in the ſame manner? The incon- 
venience experienced by a few great minds will be con- 
fiderable; but the evils introduced into a nation are infi- 
nite! For where the human faculties are thus confined, 
the progreſs of truth through a nation muſt be retarded, 
Truth is placed at the top of a hill, but will the mind” 
have ſtrength to aſcend the eminence? To ſpeak agree- 
ably to our preſent alluſion, will it not be crippled, and 
limp in all its motions, ſo as to be diſpoſed to avoid the 
labour of inquiry, and fall too eaſily into the arms of im- 
plicit faith ? | 


WHAT a beautiful variety is obſervable in man, as he 
adyances through different ſtages of intellectual improve- 
ment! The poſſeſſion of reaſon gives him his ſuperi- 
ority over the creatures around him, and the proper ma- 
nagement of it leads to the perfection of his nature; to- 
wards which, he may, indeed, be every day making inſenſi- 
ble advances : yet, at no period, he completely attains it: 
For in proportion as the mind looks forward, and fees 
further, it receives new ideas ; which do but lead on to 
freſh diſcoveries, and more enlarged improvements. A 
boundleſs proſpect lies before it! Perceiving that our 
underſtandings have already undergone an actual change, 
we conclude, that in future life, they will undergo 
ſimilar revolutions. The mind experiences ſo many 
changes, that it may, I think, be juſtly compared, as it has 


been, to the different appearances of nature in different | 
ſeaſons of the year, Hence man was called by the an- 
| cients, 


"2.3 

cients, the microcoſm, or little world.# When a philo- 
ſopher ſurveys the works of nature, he is pleaſed with 
the variety apparent in the ſyſtem; this variety, he ſays, 
produces order, and ſheds luſtre and beauty through the 
whole. Let him attend to the procedure of the human 
mind, and obſerve all its changes, and he will perceive 
the ſame variety; Then let him turn his attention to 
the Subſcription of 39 articles! How will he reconcile 
uniformity of faith with this variety in the human under. 
{tanding? 


. 


Whether Subſcription be conſiſtent with that 
diverſity of Opinions, to be obſerved in Man- 
kind? | 


F I feel it difficult to reconcile Subſcription with 
thoſe changes, to which individuals paſſing through 
different ſtages of intellectual improvement are ſubject, 
to reconcile it with that variety obſervable in human 


nature at large, appears ſtill more difficult. 
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IT is ſaid, that there are ſome opinions, to which 


all mankind yield aſſent. 9 Not to contend at preſent, 
| that 


* Philo. Jud. De mundi Opific. Agreeably to the ſame 
notion, Philo calls him Ceaxu vgavw, a litile heaven, Ut 
ſup. P. 14. a 
$ Fenelon ſur l' exiſtence de Dieu. 
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that the opinion itſelf is not true, ſuch agreement was 


never pretended to relate to any other principles than 


thoſe, which are deducible from our common nature, 
and explained by our commen obligations. For in 
regard to opinions, which depend on the laws, manners 
and religion of nations, different people will neceſſarily 
think differently. The ſame people alſo will, on many 
ſubjects, neceſſarily think differently, while the contex- 
ture of their underſtandings, their manner of education, 
and their means of gaining knowlege be ſo various. 


How numerous were the opinions of the ancient 
Greek and Roman Philoſophers on the nature of the 
chief good, and of the human ſoul! Do not think, that 
the Indian tribes are either uniform in their ſentiments, 
or their complexions. An Indian reformer in the pre- 
ſence of an American miſſionary denied the being of a 


devil, and declared, that there was no ſuch being known 


among the ancient Indians, whoſe religion he was re- 
viving.+ A certain infallible church has revolted againſt 
every principle of common ſenſe, to weaken maxims, 
which they could never deſtroy, and to obtain an unity 
of ſpeculation, which yet they could never ſecure. Ye 


are hives of heretics, ſays the ſupreme Head ofthe infallible 


church ; * to the pretended reformed,” that have ſwarm- 
ed away from the original unity; and the : pretended re- 
formed” reply to the Head of the infallible church, We 
boaſt an unity as firm, as your own. Nevertheleſs after 
all their HARMOxIESs theſe orthodox ſiſters had among 
them 
{{ Fenelon, ut ſupra. | 
+ Brainerd's Journal, Dated Forks of Delaware 1745. 


e2 
them heterodox brethren — The church at Geneva, 
which thought itſclf ſtrictly Calviniſtic, has, at length, 
found itfelf Socinian, and another, which from the days 
of Cranmer to thoſe of Laud eſpouſed grace and pre- 
deſtination, from the time of Laud to the preſent has 
pleaded for freewill and general redemption. $ — So 
little can we depend on Uniformity! 


Drvexs1Ty of opinion has been found through chri- 
ſtendom to bear proportion to the degree of liberty in a 
nation. Voltaire uſed to call Britain the land of Sects. 
All the opinions, that have been held in different parts 
of Europe, are profeſſed in England. You grant it. But 
you ſay, that this variety is confined to the ſectaries. 
Indeed! Is there no variety in the church, fo called? It 
is no ſecret, firs — We know your clergy, and various 
are their opinions. It has long been their favourite notion, 
« that unity of doctrine does not neceſſarily require perfect 
unity. of private opinion. And, whether in the preſent 
inſtance this diverſity of judgement proceed from the dif- 
ferent prejudices of the clergy, their particular modes of 
education, their unequal capacities, or their various at- 
tainments in literary improvement, the clergy, ſo called, 
no leſs than our ſectaries, are to be juſtified in aſſerting 
it. But I am puzzled toreconcile a Subſcription to uni- 
formity of ſentiment with variety of ſentiment in the ſame 
church, except by © a certain mechanical way of deli- 
\ | vering 

§ Toplady's Hift. Proof of the Doctrinal Calviniſm of 
2 —.— of England. Vol. I. Sect. XIII. Vol. II. page 

hf Heads of a Courſe of Lectures in Divinity, in the 


Univerſity of Cambridge, By John Hey, Dad. Book the 
Second, Chap. IV. , pf 0 1 


© I 
vering eſtabliſhed doQrines, which is for teachers to have 
flo opinion of their on.“ 


Ar As ye ſons of the Reformation! My underſtanding 
then is here aground. Forgive the inexperienced In- 
quirer, who aſks you, What has been gained by articles 
of concord, and an act of uniformity? 


Wnar has been treated with a worſe grace by the 
Greek and Latin churches, than tradition? The churches 
of Aſia celebrated Eaſter the 14th day of the moon after 
the vernal Equinox. They have, it ſeems, a tradition 
of St, John, and St. Philip; and on thoſe traditions they 
ground their practice. The Sunday of our Lord's Re- 
ſurrection is choſen by another part of the church, as the 
day, on which to celebrate this feaſt, They alſo plead 
apoſtolical tradition. Different, yea contradictory tra- 
ditions are challenged by the Greeks, Neſtorians, Abaſ- 
fines, Latins, and Armenians. According to ſome, Bap- 
tilm is to be adminiſtired by trine immerſion, and lea- 
vened bread to be uſeq in the Euchariſt: all varying in 
their practice in infinitum, yet all uniformly pleading 
tradition !# 

Tre Reformers aſſerted, that this diſagreement de- 
{troyed the authority of tradition. Had they lived now 
they would have reaſoned perhaps, equally well on uni- 
tormity. In a country like Britain, amid ſo many 
contending parties, they would ſcarce have aimed at eſta- 

bliſhing 


$ Heads of a Courſe of Lectures, ut ſupra. 
* Claude's Hiſtorical Defence of the PET 
Part II. 1 257. 
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bliſhing one creed. Some writers have choſen to com- 
pare the underſtandings of men to different ſoils of earth; 
and the truths, which are propoſed to them, to different 
ſorts of grain. All ſoils are not equally favourable to every 
kind of grain: ſome grains requiring a richer ſoil, while 
others will thrive on a more barren, But how often 
is Plato the divine at variance with Plato the philoſo- 


pher! 


Tux truth is, that in the allotment of human happi- 
neſs, or, at leaſt, of capacities for obtaining it, and in the 
appointment of motives to goodneſs, an even balance is 
preſerved: and, on an accurate ſurvey, it will be found, 
that all ranks and ſtations are, in this reſpect, much 
nearer a ſtate of equality, than may be imagined. But 
an extenſive knowlege being neither eſſential to happineſs 
or virtue, a capacity for obtaining it, is not univerſal. 
Hence our minds are as differently formed, as our bodies, 
and our ſentiments, often as unlike as our features, 


Bor go, candidate for holy orders! ſurvey the extent 
of our eſtabliſhed formulary, ſtudy the nature of truth, 
of knowlege, and of faith, look into thine underſtanding, 
and forin an accurate acquaintance with thyſelf, and ſay, 
if ſo it ſeem to thee, the public confeſſion is incompre- 
henſible, I cannot underſtand it; it is contradiftory, I 
cannot believe it; it is comprehenſive, my tapacity will 
not encloſe it. — What then? There is an act of uni- 
formity. — What can be done in this caſe? 


Poor Urbanus! I knew him, and I loved him. He 


was a youth of polite manners, of calm paſſions, and of 
| a be- 


1 


a benevolent heart, but his rational powers were weak, 
and his literary attainments very inconſiderable. I al- 
ways thought him virtuous: he had too his fayourite 
notions, and, among his equals, he would often ſay 
« There I muſtbeg leave to differ.” I met Urbanus one day 
in a dejected frame of mind. I aſked him, whence it pro- 
ceeded? Urbanus replied, © I was deſigned in early life for 
the church, and I am preparing for orders.” Thou haſt 
read, ſaid I, the 39 articles. I ſaw he was alarmed; and he 
anſwered with a ſigh «I do not comprehend them.” 
We parted. He next day waited on Patronus, and diſ- 
cloſed to him all his ſcruples, and fears. Patronus, who 
was ambitious for his future advancement, replied, Be 
not righteous over much, Biſhops will not ſtand for parti- 
culars. Canſt thou fear to ſubſcribe thoſe articles as true, 
which were ſealed by the blood of martyrs, and which, 
though not underſtood by thee, were certainly underſtood 
by them? Patronus was a politician as well as a friend 
to Urbanus, and knew, this to be the only evidence, 
ſuited to the capacity of his amiable friend, 


I App, that Urbanus uſed to read Sterne; was a great 
admirer of Uncle Toby; and ſome benevolent ſentiments, 
imbibed from him, he could never eradicate, Alas! to 
reconcile theſe with the articles and canons of the church 
was above the ſkill of Urbanus. He was the laſt perſon 
in the world to diſpute a point with his ſuperiors. All 
he uſed to fay was, Uncle Toby would never have 
thought ſo.” 
Bur you gre a rational being of a ſuperior rank; a ge- 
nius, and a philoſopher, Condeſcend then to read the 


followi ter. 
l L 2 CHAP, 
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The Principles of the preceeding Chapter 
illuſtrated in the Example of Academicu * 


5933 5 formed an acquaintance at one of 
our Univerſitjes, with the writings of Des Cartes, 
Sir Iſaac Newton, and Mr. Locke. He ſaw one, by a - 
refined ſcepticiſm, preparing the way for an inveſtigation 
of abſtruſe knowlege : he ſaw the ſecond, by analogical 
 xeaſoning, arriving at ſolid demonſtration: and the laſt, 
by a rejection of antiquated ſyſtems, and a review of the 


powers of his own mind, attainjng, by flow AqVancets 
A truth, 


Ovx young philoſopher, having gone through his 
courſe of mathematical ſtudies, meant to reſign himſelf, 
in future life, to the ſtudy of the ſcriptures. He was 
one day ſitting in his ſtudy, and ſurveying our eſtabliſhed 
creeds. He aſkedhimſelf a plain queſtion, « Where would 
have been the diſcoveries of theſe great men in the re- 
gions of ſcience, if, as ſoon as they began to think to any 
purpoſe, their minds had been confined by a literary 
creed? Alas, for our Newtons, and our Lockes, had 
this been the caſe! Theſe ſuperior geniuſes muſt then 
have 


8 J 


have left the field of inquiry, and ſubjected their under. 
ſtandings to men inferior to themſelves.” 


ACADEMICUS was a young man of reading. He 
was not unacquainted with the writings of Moſes, the 
| Koran of Mohammed, or the Goſpel of Jeſus. He oh- 

ſerved one Pentateuch, but numerous expoſitions of 
learned rabbies; one Koran, but numerous expoſitions 
of Mohammedan doctors; one Goſpel, but jarring ſyſ- 
tems of chriſtian caſuiſts. Sabellians, and Arians, Atha- 
naſians, and Socinians, Jeſuits and Janſeniſts, Lutherans 
and Calviniſts, each, he ſaw, had their favourite ſyſtem, 
and he was aware with what evil teinpers they had been 
maintained. Critics and philoſophers, he knew, had 
alſo their favourite controverſies, and now and then, to 
ſhew their literary dexterity rapt the fingers of their 
fumbling opponents, calling them, perhaps, « dunces, 
drones, or fools,”]| &c. But theſe terms have not been 
ſounding enough for divines. They muſt contend 
16 ſharply -w (oigss) for the faith. Their opponents 
have, accordingly, been heretics, knaves, beaſts, dogs, and 
devils. + Now and then they have thrown them into 

a dun- 
|| Homines quidem non acuti naris, ingenii tardioris, 
ſtolidi, ſtulti, &c. Vid. Criticos et Hypercriticos paſſim. 

+ Heretici, nebulones, beſtiz, canes, and diaboli occur 
throughout Calvin's Inſtitutes, See particularly his fine 
compliments to that learned phyſician, Michael Servetus. 
Even when writing Commentaries on the Scriptures, he 
calls him **Canis Hiſpanus, Spaniſh Dog.” In his Iuſtitutes 
he calls his ſentiments **diabolicam imaginationem, a de- 
viliſh conceit,” and then ſpeaks of the * latratus impuri illi- 
us canis, the barkings of that impure Dog.” Lib. II. Chap, 


9. 3z Thę other Reformers of Germany — 
uſe 


* 
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a dungeon, to give them time to recollect themſelves, or 
kindled a fire to throw light on the truth. 


« AM1D ſuch diverſity of opinion, and ſuch ſeverity 
of temper, ſaid Academicus, there muſt be ſome egregi- 
ous miſtakes.” The queſtion with him was, On which 
fide did the truth lie? 


OvuRr youth was always ſuppoſed to be ingenuous, 
and to love truth: but having been accuſtomed to phi- 
loſophical accuracy, not over-haſty to become a believer. 


Tut moſt probable way, ſaid he, one day, of find- 
ing truth is to trace her, as it were, from the cradle. I 
will then conſider my mind, as a “ papier blanc,” on 
which the firſt ſketches of truth have not yet been drawn. 
Every principle, which I have received from education, 
collected from books, or confirmed by argument, I will 
lay aſide, as the fruit of early prejudice, of partial read- 
ing, or of immature judgement. ” 


Ix religion then he became, for a ſeaſon, a ſceptic; 
hoping, that whatever ſentiments, in future life, he ad- 
mitted as true, might flow from a conviction, founded 
on reafon, and end in a faith, depending on evidence. 
„ exiſt” was his only firſt principle. 


IN 


uſe the ſame theological ſtyle towards this injured gentle- 
man. Need one be ſurprized that Calvin, who held ſuch 
frightful doctrines about Devils, Lib. I. Chap. 13. Sed. 
13s hogs be for burning one, when he got him in his 
clutches 


+ Locke's Conduct of the Underſtanding, Sect. XII. 
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Ix a fair courſe of reaſoning, he inferred the exiſtence 
of a firſt cauſe, an eternal, original, independent, and 
neceſſarily exiſtent Being, poſſeſſed of infinite power, 
wiſdom and goodneſs, the Creator of all worlds and 
Father of all beings.”* Towards ſuch a Being, ſaid he, 
can I help feeling reſpect the moſt ſincere? Here he 
laid a foundation for religion, which conliſts in the love 
and worſhip of God.” 


IT may be thought, perhaps, that Academicus went a 
long way to find a little truth. This I know was fre- 
quently objected to him. But he uſed to reply, «I will 
take nothing for granted. I will not allow myſelf to 
lay, I believe what I have not thoroughly examined, but 
by a ſteady proceſs of inquiry, I wiſh to know, which 
of all the religions in the world is moſt correſpondent to 
the character of God? and the nature of man?” 


He weighed them all like a philoſopher and an hiſ- 
torian, and after having long held the ſcale with an im- 
partial hand, the balance turned in favour of chriſtianity, 
[ ſaw Academicus embrace the EW] TESTAMENT, and 
heard him exclalm, «Thou art an ineſtimable treaſure ! ** 


«T x1vD, continued he, different theologians from 
this one book have extracted different ſyſtems. I will 
lay them all aſide, and from the xEw TESTAMENT itſelf 
collect, as far as I am able, the doctrines of truth.” A 
true genius, if he follow the direction of his own ſupe- 
rior talents, will admit few reſtraints, and of all charac. 

ters 


* Clarke's Attributes, Prop, III, Grotius de Ver, Re- 
ligionis Chriſt, Lib, I. 
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ters in the world i is the moſt unmanageable and unſub⸗ 
miſſi ve. — Academicus then was ſomewhat detained by 
a notion, that (where we have no ideas, and perceive 
not their agreement, or difagreement, whatever fancies 
we may indulge, we have no knowledge, and whatever 
aſſent we may yield, we have no faith.” Agreeably t6 


thoſe notions he wiſhed to examine all the chriſtian 
doarines.t 


UNFORTUNATE young philoſopher! moſt ſincerely 
did 1 pity thee. Thy mind was but on the edge of in- 
quiry, thou waſt but juſt beginning to aſk, « What is 
Truth?“ And behold! Thou waſt preſented, when called 
on to take orders, with an ancient ſyſtem of 39 articles, 
containing a prodigious number of metaphyſical, theo- 
logical, political, and hiſtorical propofitlons, to be ſubſcrib- 
ed in the «literal and grammatical ſenſe,” in which al- 
molt every chriſtian doctrine was ſettled, or pretended 
to be ſettled; with 141 cruel canons to ſuppreſs inquiry, 
to bring conſcience under diſcipline, and to corre& it, 
iſunruly ; three creeds, orthodox, and heterodox, anti- 


quated, unintelligible, and contradictory, and with 4 fi 


routine of prayers, the remains of a romiſh miſſal, after 

which thou, a proteſtant divine, wert to addreſs thy Ma- 

ker! Thou waſt preſented, Academicus, with all theſe ; 

for whoever ſubſcribes the 39 articles does in ſact ſub- 
ſcribe them all. 


Mos unfortunate young philoſopher, moſt ſincerely 


did I pity thee! Nor am J here merely indulging my fancy 
or 


Ka oea do er . 
Hrniozgor ywpra nag xaburight agira. 
Pythag. xzocn en. V. 68, 69. 
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or ſpeaking the language of ſcorn. Many have 1 
known, who have groaned over the miſery of their 
ſituation, for whom [I have, in ſecret, dropped the tear of 
the molt unaffeted concern, Some have ſighed and 
ſubſcribed; others, with inclinations to the miniſtry, 
have relinquiſhed them; fome, of eaſy circumſtances, 
have declined every imployment in the church; while 
others have reſigned their preferments, and betaken 
themſclves to civil employments. 


Do you aſk, reader, Whether Academicus was affected 
with ſcruples, and brought into difficulties? Whether he 
ſurmounted them, got his teſtimonials ſigned, held a 
curacy, became a rector, and, at length, a dignitary in 
the church? This is all a ſecret. My Inquiry inter- 
meddles not with his ſubſequent hiſtory. We ſhook 
hands, and parted at the church porch, i 


Bur let me aſk philoſophers, that is, men of right rea- 
ſon. Was this philoſophical? Here was a young man 
of ſuperior talents, juſt beginning to examine the doc- 
trines of THE TEACHER OF TRUTH, and who thought 
with Luther, that a chriſtian miniſter's motto ſhould be, 
Pray ſeriouſly, turn over the ſacred volumes attentively, 
and always continue a ſcholar, — In ſuch circumſtances, 
Was it reaſonable to demand ſuch a Subſcription, as the 
preſent? In proportion to the extent of the formulary, 
Might not native ingenuouſneſs be interrupted, and the 
original force of the faculties receive a curb? Might not 
that order, which the various operations of the mind ſhould 

|; maintaing 

+ Biblia ſerio evolvit, orat ſedulo, et ſemper manet diſ- 
cipulus, 

M | Fa 


\ 
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maintain, to arrive at knowledge, be broken in upon an 
an obſtructing medium be preſented, which might keep 
the light of truth from entering? | 


SUPPOSE it granted, that our public confeſſion be, in 
the main, the faith of . a. true chriſtian man?” Is the 
true chriſtian man never to make advances in knowlege ? 
Muſt his boundaries be preſcribed him? But J aſk again, 
Were the compilers of the 39 articles infallible? The 

| governors of the church will not venture to affirm this, 
May not ſome of the doctrines, then, be falſe? Do not 
the beſt informed of the clergy believe many of them are 
Jo? And I hope to be able to prove, that many of them * 
are groſsly falſe. And will any philoſophical divine un- 
dertake to ſhew, that the moſt probable way for the un- 
derſtanding to arrive at truth, i is, for the hand to ſubſcribe 
ann. 


/ 


£104. VEL 
Can we believe Myſteries? 


HAVE hinted above, that we cannot underſtand, and, 
conſequently, cannot believe myſteries, meaning by 
that term, doctrines incomprehenſible, or contradictory. 
For a diſtinQionis is to be made between the © myſteries of 
chriſtianity,” 


= 
chriſtianity,” and the «myſteries of divines: which 1 
Mall make in the words of that excellent chriſtian phi- 
lyſopher, the «wiſe and mogeſt Abauzit.“ * 


I. Tax ſacred pen- men gave the name of *myſtery” to 
thoſe truths, which revelation diſcovers to us, and which 
would have been unknown to men, had they enjoyed 
only the guidance of reaſon. Thus the doctrine of the 
vocation of the Gentiles to the privileges of the goſpel is 
called a © myſtery,” becauſe before Jeſus Chriſt had 
commanded his apoſtles to preach the goſpel throughout 
the whole world, this deſign, which God had formed of 
manifeſting himſelf to all men, was a thing unknown, a 
thing concealed. In the fame ſenſe it is, that St. Paul, 
informing the chriſtians, that all mankind ſhall not be 
dead, when Jeſus Chriſt ſhall deſcend to judge the 
world, calls this doctrine a © myſtery,” becauſe that was a 
particular circumſtance, with regard to the laſt judge- 
ment, which mankind had been ignorant of till that time: 
it had been a thing concealed from them, till the time 
St. Paul informed them of it. It is in this ſenſe that the 

* Abauzit was born at Uzes, but found an aſylum at 
Geneva, He way allowed to poſſeſs as great a variety 
of knowledge, as any man of his time. He was known to 
the moſt eminent divines, philoſophers, and mathematicians 
in Europe, particularly Sir Iſaac Newton, Several COre 
rected errors in their works from hints communicated by 
Abauzit, among whom was Sir Iſaac Newton. He did 
not exhibit his wiſdom in books, but diſplayed It in his 
life.” But of ſome of the greateſt men, who lived in his 
time, it was ſufficient praiſe to ſay, ©* He was the friend of 
the wiſe Abauzit.” See his Life prefixed to his Miſcellay 


ies, by Dr. Harwood. 
hies, DY PR. 1 2 
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word *« myſtery ” is moſt frequently employed in the New - 
Teſtament. | 


II. Tux name of «myſtery” is alſo given to thoſe 
doctrines of religion, which acquaint us but imperſectly 
with thoſe ſubjects, which they preſent to our minds, 
which only communicate to us inſufficient ideas. It is 
in this ſenſe, that one may ſay, that the conduct of pro- 
vidence is a © myſtery ;” becauſe, though we know vari- 
ous things concerning the manner, in which God governs 
this univerſe, we are very far from knowing all the rules, 
which it obſerves in this great regard. 


III. One gives the name of «myſtery” to what is 
unknown and obſcure to us in the things that relate to 
religion, We do not know, for example, in what time 
God will make his goſpel known to thoſe nations; 
which hitherto have been plunged in the darkneſs of 
paganiſm: this we ſay is to us a * myſtery.” 


IV. The word *myſtery” is ſometimes employed to 
| denote in general the truths of religion. It ſeems even 
that the ſcriptures ſometimes make uſe of it in this ſenſe. 
Thus Chriſt ſaid to his diſciples, “to you it is given 
to know the myſteries of the kingdom of heaven, that 

is, to know the truths of my goſpel, which remain con- 
cealed from the reſt of mankind. « Let every one,“ 
ſays St. Paul, regard us, as ſtewards of the myſteries 
of Chriſt,” meaning of thoſe truths, which J. Chriſt, 
came to teach men, and of which the greateſt part of 


men are ignorant. 


ABAUZZ Ir 
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AnaAbzir adds, © Thoſe things which are unknown 
to us, make no parts of religion. They have not been 
revealed to us. Since they continue to be unknown 
and concealed from us, they conſtitute no part of the 
revelation, which hath been granted us: they ought not, 
they cannot be the objects of our faith:“ and for this 
plain reaſon, whatever is concealed from us, we have no 
ideas of.“ 


Bur „ divines give the name of myſtery to certain 
doctrines, which reaſon, they ſay, cannot comprehend, 
and which are even contradictory.“ 


So that this word has been refined by reverend chy- 
miſts, as quite to have loſt its original appearance, and 
is preſented to us under a different form: indeed it aſ- 
ſumes a variety of ſhapes, yet behold it never alters. Is 
an object black? You are to believe it is white? Is it 
white? You are to believe it is black: and then, per- 
haps, that it is neither black nor white, and yet that it is 
both. To be more accurate; What, if we ſhould ſay, a 
theological myſtery is ſomething ſo dark, that we cannot 
underſtand it, ſomething ſo high, that we cannot ſee it, 
yet ſomething ſo important, that without evidence, yea 
contrary to evidence, we muſt believe it, and without 
our eyes we mult ſwear, lo! We ſee? Some have thought 
if to the terms abſurd, irrational, contradictory, you even 


ald the term blaſphemous, the definition will be more 
accurate, 


* Abauzit's Miſcellanies. On Myſteries in Religion. 
Publiſhed by Dr. Harwood, printed for Becket, Strand, 
Sec alſo a Sermon of Dr. Foſter's on Myſteries, Vol, I. 


| SE 
accurate, though it may not, perhaps, fall fo foſt on 3 
clerical ear. 


Fon example, a prieſt mumbles theſe wards, « This ig 
my body f over a little bread and wine — Inſtantly it 
becomes the fleſh, and blood, and bones of Jeſus! Yea 
though a thouſand communicants, at the ſame time, and 
in a thouſand different places on the globe, eat this ex- 
traordinary wafer, each of theſe thouſand communicants 
would eat the whole body, and drink the whole blood of 
Jeſus!$ The word of the prieſt changes the ſubſtance of 
the bread into the whole body of Chriſt, which too, they 
acknowlege, had aſcended into heaven, & x 


How is this done? This is all concealed. It is a 
myſtery. The Church of England (agreeing with the 
doctrine of the Lutheran Church) alters, but I think by 
no means improves the myſtery. We eat bread, indeed, 
and drink wine; but yet the * body and blood of Chriſt 
are verily, and indeed taken, and received by the faithful 
in the Lord's ſupper.” In the office for the celebration 
of this ſupper, theſe are called HOLY MYSTERIES. Here 
the word of the prieſt changes one ſubſtance into two. 
The romiſh doctor calls his myſtery tranſubſtantia- 
tion; the lutheran terms his conſubſtantiation. Yet 


bpth are alike myſteries, 


The church of England tells me, There is but one 
ſel Lexiſtent Being; that he is, to uſe the words of Alſte- 
dius, 


+ Hocce corpus eſt meum. 


$ Many celebrate proteſtant divines note theſe circum- 
ſtances, yet Wan doctrines equally incomprehenſible! 
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dins,*ipſa unitas, unity itfelf,” « without parts; and in the 
very next propoſition, ſhe tells me, © That in this one 
Being, without parts, there be three perſons, God the Fa- 
ther, God the Son, and God the Holy Ghoſt, yet but one 
God. How can this be? It is a myſtery. Farther, I 
am told, That Jeſus Chriſt is the ſelf-exiſtent God, and 
therefore © without paſſions,” conſequently, could not 
ſuffer; I am again told, that Jeſus Chriſt did ſuffer 
death, and lay in the grave three days, yet, that the 
ſcIf-exiſtent God, whom Jeſus Chrilt is declared to be, 
did not die.” Theſe, and many like them, have been 
called! The Fundamentals, the myſteries of chrifti- - 
anity.” Many * myſteries” are contained in the 39 arti- 
cles. 

Lr me here introduce Acadernicus again. He was 
told, he could not unterſtand theſe myſteries, yet he 
was aſked for faith; yea, they told him to lay aſide his 
zteaſon, and then to believe. Was not this to aſk him 
t ſee without eye-ſ;ght? 


ACADEMICUS found it impoſſible to reconcile ſuch 
ptactice to any principle of his philoſophy. Beſides, do 
but think for a moment. Theſe ſublime myſteries were 


the 


+ This, I confeſs,” ſays Biſhop Beveridge, is a myſtery. 
which I cannot poſſibly conceive, yet it is a truth, which FE 
can eaſily believe; yea therefore it is true, that I can 
ealily believe it, becauſe it is ſo high, that I cannot poſſibly 
conceive it. Vid. his Private Thoughts, Art. III. The uni- 
ty in trinity, he calls the myſtery ot myſteries! In like man- 
ner Biſhop Hurd ſpeaks of certain myſteries, at which rea. 
ſon ſtands aghaſt, and faith itſelf is half confounded.” Vid. 
Prieſtley's Corruptions of Chriſtianity, Vol. II. General 


Concluſion, See alſo Mr. Hooker. 


* 
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„ 

the deductions of p ofound doctors, after many metarhy- 
ſical excurſions, and theological labours, the laſt efforts 

of ſuperſeraphical ſkill, the «very marrow of truth!“ 
Was it philoſophical to expect a young inquirer to be as 
eagle- eyed, as our hardy veterans in the ſervice of theology? 
Surely, oh, ye divines and philoſophers! This was an 
awkward time to propoſe myſteries to poor Academicus, 


Nox do I think the following conſiderations wholly 
foreign to the preſent queſtion, nor unworthy of our at- 
tention: on comparing the teſtimonies of divines, at 
different periods, about theſe myſterious points, it appears, 
that ſome of the moſt eminent fairly dropt my- 
ſteries, and in the maturity of their judgement, with the 
facred ſcriptures in their hands, with an increaſe of light 
and knowlege, which broke into their minds by a cloſe - 

_ inveſtigation of truth, with immortality full in view, and 
in proſpect of giving an account of themſelves to God, 


they died in the arms of common ſenſe, and Revelation ;# 
having 


It was not peculiar to Courayer, and Whitby to leave 
the track of Orthocoxy, after they had diſtinguiſhed them- 
ſelves by their writings in its favour. There are not two 
names of greater note among the diſſenters, than Dod. 
dridge and Watts: they were learned, pious, and uſeful 
men. From what the latter has ſaid in his Lectures 
(Prop. 128. p. 392.) as quoted by Dr, Prieſtley, it ſhould 
ſeem, he was only, at the cloſe of life, what Dr, Prieſtley 
calls a qualified Trinitarian, that is, a Sabellian, General 
View of the Argument, for the Unity of God. It is well 
known too, that Dr. Watts gave up the orthodox“ doctrine 
of the Trinity, notwitkſianding his zeal for it, pricr to the 
publication of an Appeal to a Turk, or an Indian about the 
Athanaſian doctrine of the Trinity, written by Mr. Martin 
Tomkyns, Memoirs of the life of Whiſton, P. 251. Thoſe 
who have lately ſtood forth the open aſſerters of the unity 
of God, were once, moſt of them, ſtrict Trinitariaus. 1 

i © 


| 
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havi ng lived under the credit of orthodoxy, they, at 
length, died under the odium of hereſy. 


Al l theſe things conſidered, where, oh! „e and 
philoſophers, is the reaſonableneſs of our preſent Sub- 
{cription? It is an inſult to a man of genius. Had 
the ſame conduct been purſued towards the polite arts; 
ihich has been praQiced, towards theology, ſurely theit 
dignity muſt have been N and their progreſs re- 
tarded ! 


Guzar't then are the evils, which Subſcription wilt | 
cauſe on the operations of a more active mind; nor 
will 1 PRs be more favourable to one leſs vi- 

| . 1 N e * gorous. 


The following avecdote 2 oblerrmion. Archbiſhop 
+ Tillotſon writes to Biſhop Burner in 1694, upon reading 
his Expoſition. of the 39 Articles thus, 

«In the article of the Trinity, you have ſaid all that ü \ 
think \can be ſaid upon **ſo oboe and difficult an argu- | 
ment.“ The Sotinians have Juſt now publiſhed an anſwer 

to us all; but I wave not had a fight of it. The accougt; , 
given of Athanaſius's Creed, ſeems t to me no wiſe ſatisfaQo- 
ry: I wiſh we were well rid of it.” Life of Tillotſon by ; 
Birch, as quoted by Mr. Lindley i in his Vindiciz Pri 
leianæ. pag, 16. 

It were much to be wiſhed, that all oublie ochre hs 
have led mankind intoerrors, would, on conviction of beit, 
millakes, take ſome means of undeceiving them: and thus, 
leave the world in poſſeſſion of their · Laſt Thoughts,” 
A late eminently learned prelate, on preſenting a cele rated 
publication to the world; believed the Arian opinion con- 
cerning Chriſt, but in the laſt edition of bis book, h 
embraced the e notion, thoſe texts, which had been 
expounded: agreeably to the Arian hypotheſiv-in the former 
editions, are made to ſpeak a ſenſe, agreeing with the Soci- 
nian: a conduct, worthy of a chrillian biſhop, anddeſerving 
nitarion : wt, * | 
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gorous. The mind of man, like human nature in gene- 
ral, amid all its various directions, poſſeſſes ſome unifor- 
mity of character, its exerciſes indeed are not equally 
lively in all, yet let it but think, and there will be a ſimi- 
larity in its movements. Now, if a perſon have acquire 
no habit of thinking, if he have no art in comparing dif- 
ferent ideas together, and inveſtigating the reaſon of 
things, if when a propoſition be fairly ſtated, he be capa- 

ble neither of eſtabliſhing its truth, or of evincing its 
falſchood, it is impoſſible, philoſophically ſpeaking, he 
ſhould believe 29 articles. A faith, which conſtitutes 
a believer, can only be the effect of evidence. There 
are, indeed, ſome truths, which the former may believe, 
becauſe he ſees the evidence, on which they depend, 
which yet the latter will not be able to believe, becauſe 
he cannot perceive that evidence. And as a ſuperior un- 
derſtanding ſhould not be confined within limits too 
narrow, — ſo neither ſhould a weak capacity be con- 
ſtrained to undertakings too arduous: «A bow too 
much bent will be broken.” I ſhall preſently have oc- 
caſion to remark, that the doctrines of original ſin, ab- 
ſolute predeſtination, and a trinity in unity, are not 
the doctrines of the Sacred Scriptures, nor of the firſt ages 
of chriſtianity, but the refinements of theologians. I 
will, however, out of courteſy, call them ſublime myſte- 
ries: but then ſhould they not be propoſed to ſublime 
geniuſes? But what ſhall we ſay to the other poor fel- 
low, my amiable friend Urbanus? He had nothing ſub- 
lime about him : and ſhould you have fed him on the- 
ology, till he were grey, he would never have had 
ſtrength 
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ſtrength enough to have attained this knowlege. He 
could pay a pretty compliment, ſay a ſmart thing, or 
pena ſonnet; but, yet, Urbanus was not a ſublime genius, 


I MuST beg the reader's patience, while I drop an- 
other hint on the ſubject of « myſteries.” 


Ir deſerves, then, to be noted, that, on the principles 
of the church, there are not only myſterious doctrines, 
but myſterious promiſes, and myſterious precepts: and 
if ſo, it will follow, that there are promiſes, which offer 
us nothing, and precepts, which command us to do no- 
thing. A * myſtery” being ſomething concealed, from 
which, therefore, no ideas can be collected, and nothing 
be known. 


I the 17th article we are told, We muſt receive 
God's promiſes in ſuch wiſe, as they be generally ſet 
forth in Holy Scripture, and in our doings that will of 
God is to be followed, which we have expreſsly declar- 
ed to us in the word of God. So far there is no © my= 
ſtery.” The promiſes and precepts are plain, at leaſt, L 
think ſo. 


Bur, unfortunately, on the principles of the reformed 
churches, “curious and carnal perſons, without the grace 
of Chriſt, and the inſpiration of his Spirit, can neither 
underſtand the will of Chriſt, or do works pleaſant to 
God. We have no power to do good works, without 
the grace of Chriſt preventing us, that we may have a 
good will, and working with us, when we have that 
good will.““ « With which excellent benefit none are 

| | endued, 

* Art. XV II. 

N 2 
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endued, but thoſe, who are called according to God's 
purpoſe by his Spirit working in due ſeaſon:” and this 

nane have, but thoſe, whom by his council, ſecret to us, 
he hath choſen in Chriſt out of mankind, to be delj- 
vered from God's curſe and damnation.” None but theſe 
can obey the calling, or walk religiouſly in good 
works;“ nor even they, till“ they feel in themſelves, the 
workings of the Spirit of Chriſt.”+ This paragraph, 
taken in connection with the preceding, forms a « my- 
ſtery.” 


For, let a Ae e be laid before me, let reaſon be 
capable of perceiving the evidence of its divinity, let me 
connect the ideas in the propoſitions: propoſed to my 
belief, let me underſtand the precepts recommended to 
my praCtice, let me be acceſſible to the motives derived 
from its promiſes, and in proportion to the clearneſs of 
my perceptions, and the ſtrength of thoſe motives, good 
works will neceſſarily follow. If the motives be ſtrong® 
and powerful, obedience will be lively and active; it 
they be weak and imperfet, obedience will be feeble 
and ineffeQive: for actions as regularly follow motives, 
as any effect proceeds, by the laws of mechaniſm, from 
its cauſe. But, alas! What is to be done with grace- 
leſs perſons, who have not the Spirit?” With them the 
powers of reaſon are vain, and the ſtrongeſt motives in- 
effective. None are in the 80 but thoſe, who 


have the Spirit. 


Goon 


t. XVII. | 
Hartley 's Obſervations on Man, Vol. I, page 500. 


On the Mechaniſm of the Human Mind, 


{your -] 


Goop men are not always aware of the tendency of 
their own principles, For it is obvious to remark, that 
myſterious doctrines, and precepts, are too often con- 


nected with myſterious practice. Hence, at the Refor- 


mation, aroſe the Goſpellers, a kind of Antinomians, 
who turned the grace of God to wantonneſs. F Myſtics 
are often good men z+but / myſtery” has been too often 


the parent of knavery. 


"Remarks of this kind, however, do not properly 
belong to this part of my ſubject. — But I ſtill aſk, 


What is a ſubſcriber to do, in the caſe of * myſteries?” 


Should he liſten to Patronus, who, perhaps, would tell 
him, that in the ſame manner, as he might ſafely believe 
an article to be true, becauſe the.Reformers believed it, 
he may alſo ſuppoſe himſelf to be under the guidance of 
the Spirit,“ becauſe the Reformers thought they were? 
Or ſhould he rather adopt the language of the holy ſaint 
Thereſa, (ſo much admired by good Abbe de la Trappe) 
who to a girl, that ſaid, ſhe would bring her Bible to 
the convent, replied, ( We want neither you nor your 
Bible, we are poor ignorant ſouls, who * only how 


to ſpin and obey.”'* 


Suck ſaints are in poſſeſſion of the ſhorteſt anſwer 
to the queſtion, 
Can we believe Myſteries? 
CHAP, 


!| Foſter's Sermon, ut 58 
f Burnet's Hiſt. of the Reformation. Part. II. 


Abauzit's Miſcellanies, Letter to a Lady at Dijon, 
Page 04+ 
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LIP 


On the Inper ſeftions of the preſent Eftablifh« 


ment. 


ERHAPS an attention to the circumſtances of our 
eccleſiaſtical eſtabliſhment may alſo throw light 
on the preſent queſtion, 


Tre great Author of nature, we allow, is abſolutely 
perfect, and that infinite wiſdom and power conſtituting 
an eſſential part of his character, affect all his actions. 
His works, therefore, are all perfect, that is, they ſully 
anſwer the original intention of their Author, in the reſpec- 
tive ranks, which they hold, and the various uſes, which 

- they anſwer, in the material, or intellectual world. 
Their perfection too was inſtantaneous: and not being de- 
rived from gradual improvement, but carried at once to 
the ſummit of excellence, required no ſubſequent revi- 
fal. God ſaid, Let there be light, and there was light, 
and God ſaw every thing, that he had made, and behold, 


it was very good.” But human nature being prone to - 


imperfection, all its ſchemes and contrivances are com- 
paratively ineffective, and it arrives at abſolute perfec- 
tion in nothing. All its little excellencies it gains by 
partial diſcoveries, and gradual improvement.“ 1 
7 


* See Hooker's Eceleſ. Polity, 
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Ir was natural, we will ſay, when the polite arts re- 
vived in Europe, two hundred years ago, that the popular 
religion ſhould alſo undergo a public examination. 
The imperfection of former ſyſtems of church policy 
becoming notorious, it was alſo natural, to inquire aſter 
a ſyſtem, diveſted of ancient errors, and more adapted 
to that enlightened period. This was all natural. 


Yer, if the minds of men had been pre-occupied by no 
ancient corruptions, if our Reformers had ſat down to 
the ſcriptures pure and uncorrupted, and formed a plan 
of church diſcipline original and new, had they been 
men of the greateſt conduct and capacity, poſſeſſed of 
all the powers of criticiſm, and directed by all the inge- 
nuouſneſs of chriſtian ſimplicity; in a word, had they 
been as unprejudiced, as learned, as ſincere, and as unſo- 


phiſticated, as we can poſſibly conceive, and as I am ready 


to believe they were, yet was it natural, even then, tu 
ſuppoſe, that a tranſlation of the ſcriptures, and a ſcheme 
of church policy, would have been exhibited to mankind, 


| incapable of future improvement? This may not be 


ſuppoſed, perfection was not made for man. 


Bur, in the preſent caſe, where the minds of men 
had been pre- poſſeſſed by deep- rooted prejudices, where 
ignorance, ſuperſtition, bigotry, prieſt- craft, and worldly 
policy, had been tyrannizing over the conſciences of men 
tor ages, where the hands, that reformed, were under the 
immediate direction of arms, ſtill ſtronger their own, 
where the whole work of Reformation was made to 
carry an appearance, beſt ſuited to the views of princes, 
and humouring the darling prejudices of the nation, || and 


3 wheie 
See Burnet's Hiſt, of the Reign of Elizabeth, 


| 
| 
| 
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where eveii Reſormers themſclves were but juſt emerging 


from popiſh darkneſs; in ſuch circumſtances, what con- 
duct can be more irrational than that, which implies, the 
Reformation was a finiſhed dranght? The arts and ſci- 


ences have not laboured under thoſe difficulties, which 


have retarded the cultivation of ſcriptural theology; and 
yet, hare they not received conſiderable improvement; 
and the moſt important diſcoveries been made, ſince the 
æra of the Reformation? 


IT has been obſerved, that there is a circulation of 
opinions, in a courſe of years.F In the 13th century 
the productions of that ſage, who had given laws to men 
of literature for ages, were burnt at Paris, and fifty years 
after, they were revived by Thomas Aquinas. Ari- 
ſtotle's metaphyſics and politics have been once more diſ- 
carded. A ſound philoſophy has taken its ſeat in our 
ſchools of literature, and liberal fyltems of civil govern- 
ment have enlightened many European ſtates. Andreas 
Ciſalpinus, Paulus Sarpius, and Servetus were acquainted 
with the circulation of the blood, and a book was writ- 
ten in its defence, many years ago, by an Engliſhman. 
The opinion was, however, buried, till revived by the 
famous Harvey. Years ago, there was a Pythagoras, a 
Thales, a Homer and a Longinus. But the diſcoveries 
of philoſophy, the charms of poeſy, and the refinements 
ol criticiſm lay negleQed, during the ſuperſtition of the 
dark ages. , 


Bur, ſince the Reformation, we have had Bacons, 
Boyles, Newtons, Lockes, Hartleys; Miltons, Clarkes and 
Bentleys; 


+ Baker's Reflections on Learning. 


\ 
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Bentleys; we have had- Boerhaaves, and Linnzuſes, and 
even Shakſpears, and Garricks — Men of genius have 
been ſuffered to walk at large through the fields of hu- 
man ſcience, unſhackled by Subſcriptions, and unawed 
by oaths. 


Bur hear it, ye ſons of ſcience! Our eſtabliſhed ſyſ- 
tem of theology continues unreformed, unimproved, 
and, except for the worſe, unaltered.“ I called it our 
eſtabliſhed ſyſtem, but ſome will think, I do it too much 
honour. They call it a mere farrago. What was the 
popiſh religion, ſay they, but a ſtrange compound of 
Roman, of Grecian, of Jewiſh, and Egyptian ceremo- 
nies? An enemy collected tares from every quarter, and 
ſcattered them in the romiſh church: the harveſt was 
plenteous ; and the Reformers had the gleaning. Our 
prieſts, our habits, our rites, our ceremonies, our Canons, 
our very prayers, and moſt of our doctrines, were derived 
from that corrupt ſource. Both churches are founded 
on the ſame principles, and animated by the ſame 
ſpirit + Both alike receive their importance from 
worldly pomp, and ſolicit the protection of the civil 
power. All this has been acknowledged by many ſen- 
lible epiſcopal writers, and others, while they have been 
attacking the citadel of popery, have, unwarily, under- 
mined their own conſtitution.|| Preſbyterians, and In- 

dependants, 

* Alludes to the AQ of Uniformity, and Sacramental 
Teſt-Law in Charles the Second's reign, and the Canons 
enjoined by James the Firſſ.— Some alterations made in the 
liturgy are too inconſiderable, to be mentioned, 

|| See particularly the laſt Sermon of Biſhop Hurd's on 
Prophecy, Vol. II. 


+ There is a moſt judicious TraR, written by a German 
O unitarian 
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dependants, Baptiſts and Quakers, Moravians and San- 
dimanians, and Catholics themſelves, have all ſtood by 


and ſaid with a ſmile, « Sport not too freely with the in- 
firmities of thy neighbours, be not too indulgent to thine 
own imperfections.“ | 


— Quid rides? Mutato nomine, de te 
Fabula narratur. | 


T ask, Where is the conſiſtency of ſubſcribing, in 
the year 1789, to the popiſh farrago, according to honeſt 
Latimer to the mingle mangle * of 1552? Inconſiſtent 
as the conduct of the Reformers was, in introducing 
- uniformity, and in profeſling, at the ſame time, a deſire 
for future improvement, yet a wiſh they certainly did 
indulge, that men would ariſe in future ages to carry on 
the work, which they had begun. But, alas! — « We 
have left the Minſter where we found it.” 


CHAP. 


unitarian Baptiſt, afterwards principal of the Univerſit 

at Racow in Poland, entitled, Brevis Diſcuſſio, in whic 
It is ſhewn, that all the reformed churches, thoſe at leaſt, 
united by the Harmony, were founded on the ſame princi- 
ples, as the catholic. The juſtice of his remarks is re. 
markably exemplified in the Engliſh Church, Our coun- 
tryman, Mr. Biddle, tranſlated this excellent piece into En. 
gliſh, See a Review of the Life, Character, and Writings 

of Mr. Biddle, by Mr. Toulmin. 

. * Every body knows Biſhop Latimer's homely manner 
of ſpeaking of the Reformation, at the cloſe of a Sermon 
reached before Edward the Sixth. It was yet, he ſaid, 
bat a mingle mangle, and hodge-potch, I cannot tell what, 
ſays he, partly popery, and partly true religion, mingled 
together. They ſay in my country, when they call their 
Hogs to the ſwine-trough, Come to the mingle mangle, 
Come, purs, come, Even ſo do they make mingle mangle 
of the Goſpel.” Gilpin's Life of Biſhop Latimer, page 1 1 . 
[ 


- 
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D 


| Whether, in proportion to Improvements in 
Religious Sentiment, Alterations ſhould not 
be made in the Laws? This Queſtion illu- 
rated by Examples, from Plato, Mon- 
teſquieu, Beccaria, Paley, Hooker and 
Locke. The conſequence of retaining the 
ſame Laws, after a flate of Religious 


Improvement. 


a4 EN are influenced, ſays Monteſquieu, by various 

cauſes, by the climate, the religion, the laws, 
the maxims of government, by precedents, morals, and 
cuſtoms; from whence is formed a general ſpirit, which 
takes its riſe from theſe.” + 


THERE 


% 


It was owing to this ſimilarity of features, that the pope 
on being preſented with Mr, Hooker's book, made uſe of 
ſome ſuch expreſſion as the following, This book will 
ſtand, when God ſhall burn up the globe.” See Hooker's 
Life prefixed to his Eccleſiaſtical Policy. I quote from 


memory, the edition which now lies before me, not having 
his Life. Hence too it was, that the Pope's nuncio was 
authorized to confirm the Service- book, and Bonner ſaid, 
« If they ſup our broth, they will ſoon eat our beef.“ See 
Pierce”s Vindication of the Non-conformiſts, Part I. p. 30. 
+ Liv. XIX, Cap, IV. 4 
2 
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Turxx ſhould always be an agree ment between the 
laws, and the cuſtoms, manners, and turn of thinking 
in a nation: for as the cuſtoms, manners and opinions 
of a people will be formed from their laws, ſo their 
laws ſhould be rectified by their prevailing manners, 
and opinions. The ill-conſequences of a contrary po- 
licy are ſoon felt, For a people ſoon experience, that 
there may be not only a tyranny preceding from the 
oppreſſions of government, as ſuch, but from the eſta- 
bliſhment of things, ſhocking to the turn of thought, and 
inconſiſtent with the ideas of a nation. || 


Tus ſentiments, however, of a nation on any particu- | 
lar grievances cannot be collected from the complaints 
of a ſingle ſect, For each party, through prejudices, and 
partialities, may draw a picture of wrongs, which do not 
really exiſt: and indeed, the benefit of the public may, 
ſometimes, juſtify the inconveniencies of individuals. 
Nor, again, can the ſentiments of a people be expreſſed 
by one branch of the legiſlature, independant of the other. 
In a government, where the legiſlature is compoſed of 

different branches, there may exiſt among them a mu- 
tual jealouſy, one part may wiſh to exalt its claims on 
the ruins of another, and the complaints of any one 
may not expreſs the general ſpirit: this can only be 
aſcertained by the voice of the majority. Now, that 
there are defects in our eſtabliſhment, no body will deny. 
But I deſign to aſk, Whether they be not of ſuch a 

: 7 nature, 


II y a deux ſortes de tyrannie; une reelle, qui confiſte 
dans la violence du gouvernement; et une d' opinion, qui 
ſe ſentir lorſque ceux qui gouverne etabliſſent des choſes, 
qui choquent la maniere de-penſer d' une nation, Mony 
zeſquieu, ut ſupra, Liv, XIX. Cap. III. 
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nature, as to juſtify me in ſaying, they oppoſe the gene- 
ral ſpirit, the turn of thought, that prevails at preſent 
in the nation. 


I w1LL here run over a few particulars, 


The enormous power, lodged in the civil magiſtrate, 
by the act of ſupremacy, when drawn at full length, and 
exhibited in practice, brought tears, it is well known, in 
the eyes of the gentle Edward. The authority alſo 
claimed in it, ſeemed ſo near a- kin to that challenged by 
the Pope, that the clergy oppoſed its paſling, without 
this clauſe, *ſo far as is agreeable to the laws of Chrilt,” 
though afterwards omitted.“ Nor did the title of *ſu- 
preme head” pleaſe even Elizabeth herſelf, who thought, 
«that it imported a power, which Chriſt only had over 
the church.“ I paſs by the hiſtory of the royal declar- 
ation, prefixed to the articles.] But I cannot help re- 
marking, that King William was well aware of the nar- 
rownels of our eſtabliſhment, that eccleſiaſtical commiſ- 
ſioners were actually appointed to review the articles, 
and to widen the doors of the church. There is reaſon 
alſo to believe, that George the Firlt, and George the 
Second both ſaw the defects of the preſent church forms, 
and were well inclined to a reformation. 


To 


* Prieftley's Hiſt. of the Corruptions of Chriſtianity, 
Vol. II. page 348. 


+ Hitt. of the Reformation. Part IT. page 376. 


| See the Confeſſional, and Toplady's toric Proof of 
Calviniſm of the Church of England, 

t **As theſe E perſonages had thought; of advancing 

the higbeſt dignity in the church, it 4 = 

ble, 


Dr , Clar ke to 
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| To the bill, whoſe object was to keep the civil offices 
ſtill guarded by a ſacramental teſt, (for the abolition of 
which ſo many conſiderations, drawn from the trueſt 

policy loudly call,) King William, and ſeveral members 
of parliament were very ill diſpoſed, and there is extant 

a remarkable proteſt of feveral noble Lords, expreſſed in 

the ſtrongeſt terms of diſapprobation. In the reign of 
Elizabeth, ſeveral bills were brought into the Houſe of 
Commons for improving the form, and in Charles the 

Second's, ſchemes were purſued by them, for ſoſtening 

the ſpirit of the church. 


4 
— 


IHA vx already hinted, that the Reformation was un- 
finiſhed, even in the judgement of the Reformers. I add, 
that they all expreſſed a diſapprobation of certain cere- 
monies and habits. This is true, indeed, not only of 
Hooper, Rogers, Latimer, Martyr and Bucer, but even 
of Cranmer and Ridley themſelves, before their death. 


bable, that of themfelves, they would have had no objec- 
tion to ſuch alterations in the liturgy, as he was earneſt, 
and folicitous 10 introduce,” Vindiciz Prieſtleianæ, page 
10. See alſo Burnet's Hiſt. of the Reſormarion, Part III. 
Preface, page 30. Clarke refuſed the archbiſhopric of 
Canterbury, rather than ſubmit to. the taſk of impoſing 
. Subſcription, according to canon 36. 


Hooper was ſuſpended, and even impriſoned for refuſ- 
ing the habits. Latimer on their pulling off his ſurplice 
at his degradation ſaid ludicroufly, ** Now I can make no 
more holy water.” Fox. Vol. III. page 174, The reſt 
alfo conſidered them, ** mere relicks, ot popery,” andexercif- 
ed their drollery on them, Cranmer on their taking off his 
. eccleſiaſtical habit at his degradation ſaid, ** All this need. 
eth not: I had myſelf done with this years go.” Fox, 
page 665, An ingenious and learned writer has preſerved 

| | a no; 


1 


Fex alſo was of the ſame judgement: and the objecti- 
ons of the Puritans, properly ſo called, are too conſi- 
derable to paſs unnoticed. For they occurred to them 
prior to any educational prejudices, or to their ſettling 
at Geneva, antecedent to any idea of ſcparation, while 
they were within the boſom of the church. Mr. George 
Cranmer, a churchman, obſerves, that, “at the firſt, the 
greateſt part of the learned of the land were either ea- 
gerly affected, or favourably inclined that way.” || And 
there have been no leſs than ſeven conferences entered in- 
to for the purpoſe of reformation. 


SINCE the Revolution very loud complaints, in which 
the Diſſenters have had little ſhare, have been made by 
eccleſiaſtics themſelves, many of whom groan over Sub- 
ſcription, as an intolerable yoke. Tillotſon, Burnet, 
Patrick, Tenniſon, Hoadley, and no leſs than five, who 
are now on the bench, have endeavoured to have de- 
fes remedied, and I cannot help remarking the ſad di- 
lemma into which a certain biſhop was brought, when 
the ſame hand, which wrote the Hiſtory of the Reform- 
ation, and of his Own Times, was forced into the ſervice 
of writing an Expoſition of the 39 Articles.“ Several of 
our firſt literary characters have openly avowed their 
diſbelief of the doctrinal articles; we have alſo had Pro- 
teſtant Reconcilers, and Confeſſionals; Free and candid 

Diſquiſitions, 


a noble ſpeech, made in the convocation, which fat May 
23, 1604, by the Biſhop of ſaint David's, againſt the uſe 
of the croſs. Pierce's Vindication of the Diſſenters. Part I. 
page 158, Theſe may — trifling circumſtances, I 
mention them, to ſhew the ſpirit of choſe times. 

See a Letter to Mr. Hooker, prefixed to his Eecleſi- 
aſtical Polity, by Mr. George Cranmer, 

See the Confeſlional, Chap, IV. 


X'S 


Diſquiſitions, drawn up by perſons of diſtinguiſhed 
learning, both from among the laity, and the clergy, ad- 
dreſſed to the governing powers both in church and ſtate,” 
and in ſucceſſion to them, we have had other learned 
church-men petitioning the legiſlature. Moreover, at- 
tempts have been made by ve Qable charaQers 
tor the aboliſhment of Subſcription in one of our Uni- 
verſities, and a diſbelief of many of the articles is almoſt 
univerſal among the inferior clergy : even the party, 
{trongly attached to its doctrines, has ſhewn a hearty 
diſaffection to its diſcipline, and a more unmanageable 
circumſtance ſtill, the very men, who have been for heal- 
ing the breaches of our Zion, by their apologies for Sub- 
ſcription, whatever they thought of the diſcipline of the 
church, diſbelieved many of its doctrines. 1 


Or late years too the voice of Unitarians has ſounded 

in the land. and is likely to grow ſtronger, and ſtronger. 
The weight alſo which the number, the learning, and 
virtue of the Diſſenters throw into the ſcale is very conſi- 
derable, which J ſhall examine more at large in another 


place. But the facts already alleged prove, that there is 
«a ſecret ſomething” in the church, wherever the defect 
lie, which is ſhocking to the © general ſpirits” of the times. 

CHRISTI- 


I here ſuppoſe, what TI think very eaſy to prove, that 
the articles are calviniſtic. Hooker, Rogers, Beveridge, 
were of this judgement, and ſince them, Toplady and ſome 
of the Methodiſts. But thoſe writers, who at prefent rule 
the taſte of the clergy, were of a contrary perſuaſion, 
Nichols, Calamy, Burnet, Waterland, Warburton, &c. 
were Arminians; and that Sherlock, who with ſo ill a grace 
pleaded againſt the repeal of the Teſt and Corporation Acts, 
and was ſo ably refuted by Biſhop Hoadley, was not a 
ſound Calviniſt, ſee Auti-Sozzo, 
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„Curisriluirr ought not to periſh for want of 
tniniſters, churches, and inſtrution.+” Would this 
happen, if obſolete laws were repealed, and a proviſion, 
more agreeable- to the taſte of the age, made for the 
clergy ? Tithes, firſt eſtabliſhed by Charlemagne in the 
ninth century, were with great difficulty admitted by the 
eccleſiaſtical law, and have, evet ſince, been a heavy bur- 
den on Chriſtendom. «The common people are hardly 
capable of being induced by examples to give up their 
own intereſt: and, amid the ſuſpicions of the people, can 
you enſure the comfort of the prieſt? To ſee the griev- 
ance of tithes, I do not ſend you to liſten to the com- 
plaints of that part of the flock, who have leaped the 
fence, and are feeding, you will ſay, in forbidden paſtures. 
What confuſion do they cauſe, between ſhepherd and 
flock, who, ſurely, ought to live in peace within the ſame 
fold! | 


Mr preſent argument does not lead me to inquire i into 
the expediency of an eſtabliſhment, or how far the legiſ- 
lature has any original pretenſions to interfere in matters 
of religion, nor yet, whether the next ſtep in. reformation 
may lead to a total demolition of our eſtabliſhment, or 
whether, like what is related of that fabulous bird, 4 a new 
eſtabliſhment ſhall ariſe out of the ruins of the preſent, 
as that did from one preceding it. 


ALL religious eſtabliſhments, I am perſuaded, have 


within them the ſeeds of death: they are compoſed of 
the 


+ Monteſquien, See a ſenſible hint on tithes in Frend's 


Thoughts on Subſcription, p. 16. 2d edit, 
t Vid. Clement. Epiſt, ad Corinth, Inter Patr. Apoſt, 


page 10g. edit. Ruſſel. 


V>.... 


Cap. 
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the jarring elements of human paſſions, have traded itt 
human ſouls, and invades the liberties of nations. 5 But 
paſling conſiderations of this kind, I maintain, that they 
are the work of the legiſlature, and thoſe evils which the 


laws have introduced, it is the buſineſs of the laws to te- 
medy. «Let them leave us, as we are, faid a gentle- 


man, of a particular nation, and nature will repair what- 
ever is amiſs. + "This is true of thoſe manners and cuſtoms, 
which are influenced by the prevailing taſte and character 


of a people: it is alſo true, that the natural juſtice of 


man, and prerogative may remove ſome inconveniences, 
and ſupply ſome defects. But erroneous opinions, long 
eſtabliſhed by law, and ruinous maxims, under the ſhelter 
of law, formed into precedents and cuſtoms, and bound 
on the conſcience by the ſolemn obligation of oaths, re- 
quire the correcting hand of the legiſlature, and from 
that quarter only can obtain a ſafe and complete cure, 
As theſe hints relate to the alteration of an eſtabliſhed 


religion, I beg the reader to keep in mind, that I ſpeak 
not of the practice of an individual, whether a Tyrant or 


a Reformer, who is for engraſting new laws on an an- 


cient religion, nor yet of many individuals for thirty 
may be Tyrants, as well as one. I ſpeak of correcting 
the ſpirit of ancient laws, which the voice of a nation 
declares, burdenſome, oppreſſive, unnatural. In the 
former caſe the intereſt of individuals, only is concerned, 
whoſe excluſive pretenſions are always ill-founded; in 


the latter, that of the community, whoſe juſt claims are 


the meaſure of law, 

: Pero, 
5 See Hartley's Obſervations on Man, Vol. II. Seca, II. 
+ — De VEſprit des Loix, Liv, XIX. 


„ 

praro thought Rhadamanthus to be admired for 
that courſe in the adminiſtration of juſtice, which he 
eſtabliſhed. He ſaw that the men of thoſe times clearly 
believed the exiſtence of Gods, many of that age proced- 
ing from them, of which number, according to report, 
he was one, He, therefore, thought it neceſſary to com-' 
mit the deciſion of juſtice to the Gods, which he did, by 
putting both parties to their oath; a quick and ſafe way, 
when an oath was reckoned a facred thing. But now, 
continues Plato, when we acknowledge, that one part 
of mankind do not ſuppoſe, that there any Gods, others 
imagine, that they pay no regard to us, and the moſt and 
the vileſt entertain an opinion, that they can procure their 
favour by a few offerings, and ſervices, and may there- 
fore commit any crimes with impunity, Rhadamanthus's 
method of adminiſtering juſtice would not be proper. 
For men's opinions concerning the Gods changing, the 
laws alſo ſhould change.“ Monteſquiey has many ſimi- 


lar remarks, 


A PRACTICE, not correſponding to this maxim, and 
operating to a great extent, would ruin the beſt govern- 
ment in the world. For a nation, then, muſt either ad- 
mit this dangerous poſition, that its laws reſt ultimately 
on ſome ancient deciſions, allowing no improvement, and 
take their weight, not from a people now uniting in ſo- 
ciety; or otherwiſe, the imperfection of the laws muſt 
introduce vagueneſs, and the judge determine their mean- 
ing. The excellent Beccaria remarks, © There is no- 
tking more dangerous than this common maxim, © The 

Spirit 
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fpirit of the laws is to be conſidered.” So far as there 
is a neceſſity to explain away the letter of the law, go- 
vernment has no ſecurity. This muſt happen where 
obſolete laws continue unrepealed. 


THEsE remarks may ſeem to belong more properly to 
the next Part of this work. But from what follows, it 
will appear to be immediately connected with this. For, 
the policy of our ſtate is interwoven with religious opi- 
nions. Admitting then for the ſake of argument, that 
human laws ſhould interfere in religion, or at leaſt, ar- 
guing from the fact, that they have interfered, I contend 
that laws, proper 200 years ago, or ſuppoſing them proper, 
can have no propriety in 1589, becauſe, in the leizure of 
200 years, conſiderable defects have been detected 
in our preſent church forms, becauſe the eccleſiaſtical 
rule of governing the human underſtanding by Subſcrip- 
tion, has proved deficient, becauſe great advances have 
been made in religious knowlege, in a word, becauſe an 
increaſe of light in the nation has damaged the whole 
ſyſtem, ſupported by Subſcription: and legiſlators, poli- 
ticians, and philoſophers all agree, That a bad practice 
ſhould be aboliſhed.”* What muſt otherwiſe be the 
conſequence? I bluſh to utter it, but, if I had a power 
equal to my wiſhes, I would proclaim it to the whole 
world; popular errors, ſtill remaining eſtabliſhed by law, 

will continue to receive public encouragement, and 
TRUTH be reckoned a diſgrace, Weak men, who think 
they can govern mankind, bad men, who will dare to 
deceive them, and. good men, ſtill in bondage to little 


prejudices, 


+ Eſſay on Crimes and Puniſhments. Chap, IV, 
* Malus uſus abolendus eft, 
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prejudices, or not being capable from the drowſineſs of 
falſe devotion, to ſtrike into the leſs trodden path of free 
inquiry, will have the public ſmile, and receive the com- 
pliment of orthodoxy. — But who, think you, will be the 
heretics and ſchiſmatics? Here again I bluſh for ortho- 
doxy. 


Ye Miltons, ye Newtons, ye Lockes, ye Clarkes, ye 
Hartleys, ye Whiſtons, and Biddles! Ye Foſters, Lardners, 
Lelands, Emlyns and Taylors! Ye all ſhall be among or- 
thodox Engliſh churches, || what thoſe illuſtrious foreign- 
ers Socinus, Crellius, and Abauzit were among foreign. 
— Ye ſhall be heretics and ſchiſmatics! Ye dared to diſ- 
claim the doctrine, or thediſcipline of orthodox churches, 
Whence did this happen? Ye were poſſeſſed of ſuperior 
talents, ye had enriched your underſtandings with all 
the treaſures of human ſcience, and with pious diſpoſi- 
tions, diſintereſted views, and philoſophical accuracy, ye 
had ſtudied the ſacred Scriptures; yet ye all departed 
from our eſtabliſhed ſtandards of orthodoxy ; I main- 
tain, on the principles of our eſtabliſhment, ye were all 

ſchiſmatics, 

|| Theſe eminent men were all, except Milton, either 
Arians, or Socinians. Whiſton was alſo a Baptiſt for 
twenty years before his death. This was alſo the judge- 
ment of Sir Iſaac Newton, and I am inclined to think of 
Dr. Clarke, See Whiſton's Memoirs, written by himſelf, 
page 178, Milton was orthodox in doctrine, but dread- 
fully heterodox in diſcipline, He ſeparated from high 
church and low church, and . worſhipped God in ſpirit and 
truth.“ Biſhop Newton's Life of Milton. page 76. Good 
Dr. Watts, (who certainly ranks among the greateſt ſcho, 
lars of this country) invoked ** fair charity“ to find 
Locke in the heavenly regions, See. his Lyric Poems. 
Some very orthodox men have ſince invoked “ fair charity“ 


to find the Doctor; and, more charitable ſtill, ſay, The 
learned Doctor wag touched in his head before his death.“ 
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ſchiſmatics, or damnable heretics. Whence did this 
happen? — Let uniformity be eſtabliſhed in a nation at 
large, or profeſſed in a meeting houſe, — Let men be 
invited to believe what they do not underſtand, — Let 
men of unequal capacities be forced to the ſame exertions, 
Let genius be curbed, and dulneſs over-driven, — Let 
2 nation advance in knowlege, yet not alter their prac- 
tice, —Let them till repeat the ſame ereeds. practice 
the ſame ceremonics, ſubſcribe the ſame articles, and ut- 
ter the ſame anathemas, — Let defects be acknowleged, 
but never remedied, let them in private be ridiculed, and 
even lamented, but in public ſtill treated as ſacred, — Let 
maxims of church policy thus oppoſe the firſt principles 
of common ſenſe, and the cuſtoms of a nation, formed 
by thoſe maxims, be at variance with the improvements 
of reaſon, — Let this I ſay be done, and a conſequence 
will ſoon follow: parſons may preach, and the people 
may believe, but men of genius will get the ſtart of di- 
vines, philoſophers will not ſtay for Reformers. — This, 
Sirs, is hereſy, — Prieſts have not always been the wiſelt 
men in nations, but they have uſually retarded thoſe 
improvements, which the times have called for, 


I cannor allow myſelf to proceed to the next chapter 
without remarking, that Plato, Monteſquieu and Becca- 
ria, appear to me to ſpeak more agreeably to the nature 
of things, than the learned Archdeacon of Carliſle. «In 
religion, ſays Mr. Paley, as in other truth, if different 
religions be profeſſed in the ſame country, and the minds 
of men be unfettered, and unawed by intimidations of 
law, that religion, which is founded in maxims of rea- 
ſon, and credibility will gradually gain over the other to 

it. 
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it. do not mean, that men will formally renounce theit 
ancient religion, but that they will adopt more rational 
doctrines, the improvements, and diſcoveries of neigh- 
bouring ſects, by which means, the worſe religion, with- 
out the ceremony of a Reformation, will inſenſibly 
aſſimilate itſelf to the better.” +F Let theſe remarks be 
compared with what Mr. Paley ſays on relaxing the 
terms of Subſcription, according to the varying circum- 
ſtances of the times, and that gentleman's ſentiments on 
a very intereſting ſubje& may be collected, with which 
a great part of the more informed clergy have long agreed, 
Divines do not always ſpeak out. I will, therefore, take 
the liberty of giving, what appears to me, the full mean- 
ing of Mr. Paley's conceſſions, We plead for an eſta- 
bliſhment, but acknowlege the groſs imperfections of our 
own; we confeſs the grievous errors of our religious 
ſyſtem, but are incapable of reforming them: we live 
in a land of liberty, where the light of truth ſhines: 
neighbouring ſects have embraced more rational doctrines. 
But we are ſhackled by Subſcriptions, intimidated by 
oaths, an We will adopt their 
modes of thinking, but {till ſubſcribe the ſame articles, 
repeat the ſame creeds, bind ourſelves by the ſame oaths, 
and ſubmit to the ſame canons, venerable with the ruſt 
of ancient errors. Reformation is not ſafe, 


Ir we chooſe to conſider our preſent eſtabliſhment, 
as bearing any analogy to the ceremonial law of the 
Jews, we ſhould recollect that the latter was barely equal 
to the wants of a particular period, and introductory to 


a permanent 


+ Paley's Principles of Moral and Political Philoſophy, 
Page 581. Quarto Edition, On Religious Eſtabliſhment, 
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f permanetit cecondmy ; that it was mutable in its very in- 
tentions, and, even during its continuance, leſt room for 
practices, not abſolutely commanded, correſpondent to 
the circumſtances of the times. Shall poſitive laws; 
which had a divine Author give way, and thatl human 
imperfections, known and acknowleged to be ſuch, be 
perpetuated? Mr. Hooker has ſome judicious remarks on 
poſitive Jaws, and Mr. Paley would have pleaded a better 
cauſe, I think, if he had applied the reaſoning of Mr. 
Hooker on the mutability of politive laws to that of human 


creeds, and church polity * 


| I 
Mx. Locke, ſpeaking of the imperfect «*meafures of 
 repreſentation*” in this nation, obferves, © Whatfoever 
cannot but be acknowleged to be of advantage to the 
fociety, and people in general, upon juſt and laſting mea- 
ſures, will always when done, juſtify itſelf: and when- 
ever the people ſhall chooſe their repreſentatives upon 
juſt and undeniably equal meaſures, ſuitable to the ori- 
ginal frame of the government, it cannot be doubted to 
be the will and act of the ſociety, whoever permitted or 
cauſe them ſo to do. This he makes the province of 
« prerogative,” which, it muſt be acknowleged, is, in 
many caſes, a merciful proviſion : but for reaſons, foreign 
to this part of my Inquiry, dangerous in the preſent in- 
ſtance. Evils introduced by the laws, the laws muſt 
temedy,. _ | 
InzrrecTIVE 


* Eccleſ, Poli 72 Lib. III. 10. to the end. See alſo 
Lib. I. 1 5. Mr. Hooker excepts from the number of po- 


fitive laws what he calls the two Sacraments. 
s + Locks's Eſſay on Government, Book II. Chap. XIII. 
15 « . 


K 


IxxETECTIVE laws weaken the authority of thoſe, 
which are allowed to have an importance. Nothing 
renders legiſlation ſo contemptible as trifling. Among the 
Romans, the Falcidian law ordained, that the heir ſhould 
always have the fourth part of the inheritance, another law 
allowed the teſtator to debar him of it. In England the 
canon law and the law of the land are at variance. Thig 
is trifling. The canon law ſhould, at leaſt, be altered, 


Ix this chapter I reaſon on the principles of one, 
that admits the expediency of an eſtabliſhment. My 
real ſentiments on this ſubject, I ſhall deliver in another 
place, —But, do we, in the year 1789, ere& a ridiculous 
ſtandard to the God Terminus, and ſay, « Concedo 
nulli?” This trifling will create a «ſigh or a ſmile” in 
poſterity. 
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IVhether Subſcription will not create prejudi. 
ces againſt reſpectable men, and againſt 
opinions, that may be true? 


1 HAVE already obſerved, that Subſcription will lay 
an early prejudice in the mind in favour of opinions, 
which will prevent the free exerciſe of reaſon in future 
life. Muſt we not alſo take into the account thoſe pre- 

| Q judices, 
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judices, which Subſcription will, probably, diſpoſe us to 
indulge againſt men deſerving our reſpe&, and againſt 
opinions, which may prove true. Our articles and ſervice 


book were drawn up when religious inquiry was ſubject 
to ſevere reſtraints, and are ſo expreſſed, as to create 
thoſe prejudices, if the preſent enlightened times had 
not given men a more liberal turn of thinking. This 
evil cannot be too much lamented! 


In the early ages of the church the various opinions 
of the Epicureans, Platoniſts, Stoics, and Ariſtotelians, 
gave riſe to a ſect of philoſophers, called Eclectæ, as 
they had before to the Sceptics. The leading principles 
of the former were very friendly to intellectual improve- 
ment. Suppoſing, that the whole ſyſtem of divine truth 
was not confined to one ſect, but diſperſed among all, they 
made it the province of human ſagacity to collect it to- 
gether. And how greatly does it tend to the enlarge- 
ment of the human faculties to affociate with different 
ſes, and to examine their different opinions! By in- 
creaſing our ſtock of ideas, we colle& new materials for 
reaſoning, and cnlarge the boundaries of ſcience. But 
how often are our reaſonings disjointed, and our conclu- 
ſions unfairly drawn, becauſe we are not in poſſeſſion of 
thoſe truths, which would have kept our reaſonings 
ſtraight, and made our concluſions juſt! For thoſe, who 
have the greateſt variety of intermediate ideas, and the 
| happieſt addreſs in the application of them, will be the 
beſt reaſoners. Some truths cannot be found in the ſoil, 
where we were born, but might, perhaps, be eaſily diſ- 
covered, by ſearching for them on a more remote quar- 

ter: and by the aſſiſtance of theſe, as mediums of juſt 
reaſoning, 
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reaſoning, we might have diſcovered ſome defeQs in our 
ethics, ſome ſoleciſms in our notions of government, and 
ſome hereſies in our religion. Whereas, by ſuffering our 
proſpect to be confined too ſoon, we are left ſtrangers 
to thoſe regions, which would have amply repaid our 


ſearch. 


Mx. Locke, ſpeaking of people, who thus contract 
their views, and who are, therefore, very often miſtaken 
in their judgements, remarks, «The reaſon whereof 
is, they converſe with but one ſort of men, they read but 
one ſort of books, they will not come to the hearing but 
of one ſort of notions. The truth is, they canton out to 
themſelves a little Goſhen in the intelleQual world, 
where light ſhines, and as they conclude day bleſſes them; 
but the reſt of that vaſt expanſion they give up to night 
and darkneſs, and ſo avoid coming near it, They have 
2a pretty traffick with known correſpondents in ſome 
little creek, within that they confine themſelves, and are 
dexterous managers enough of that corner, with which 
they content themſelves; but will not venture out in the 
great ocean of knowlege, to ſurvey the riches which na- 
ture has ſtored other parts with, no leſs genuine, on leſs 
ſolid, no leſs uſeful, than what has fallen to their lot in 
the admired plenty, and ſelf-ſufficiency of their own little 
ſtuck, which to them contains whatever is good in the 
univerſe.” If men would ingenuouſly look abroad in 
the world beyond their own circle, Churchmen and 
Diſſenters might perhaps find candour, learning, piety, 
and truth, where they little expect them. And nothing 
will affiſt ſo much in “ bottoming our principles,” as Mr, 
Locke expreſſes it, than ſuch an intercourſe with differ- 
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ent writers, /and ſuch an interchanging of ideas: But it 


ſcarce admits of a doubt, whether Subſcription hath not 
frequently produced a contrary effect. 


CHAP. 


* On reading the articles, and on comparing them with 
the ſpurious creed of Athanaſius, have not many concluded, 


that Socinus, and Crellius muſt then, indeed, be Devils.“ 


On examining the articles, canons, and college ſtatutes, 
have not many imagined, that every *Anabaptiſt” was a 
libertine and an enthuſiaſt? And on peruiing ceriain pub- 
lic acts in Charles the Second's reign, might we not infer, 
that no juſt political ſentiment ever entered the brain of a 
Quaker? All theſe men eſpouſed fentiments, for which 
in the judgement of our forefathers, ſome of them we uld 
be damned in another world, and for which, they ſhould 
either be burnt, or impriſoned, or tranſported in this. 

Yet nothing is leſs true than all this. Of Socinus it is 
affirmed by the noble writer of his life, Hvjus ego viri 
memoriam maxima poſteritatis admiratione dignam cenſeo, 
qui tantillo quo vixit tempore tot tantoſque errores, qui in 
ecclefiam furtim irrepſerant, non modo ſuis veſtigiis adora- 
tus eft, ſed ex ipfis cubilibus extractos primus jugulari 
docuit, Vita Socini conſeripta ab equite Polono, Operi- 
bus ſuis præfixa. The Life of this eminent man is writ- 
ten in Engliſh by a reſpectable Baptiſt Miniſter, See 
Toulmin's Life of Fauſtus Socinus. Crellius too was no 
Jeſs diſtinguĩſhed a chara er: and of ſuch men it was, that 
Grotius could ſay, Illud vero ſeculo gratulor, repertos ho- 


mines, qui neutiquam in controverfiis ſubtilibus tentum 


rant, quantum in vera vitæ emendatione, et quotidiano 
ad ſanctitatem profectu. Grotii ad Joh, Crellium Epiſt. 
in qua gratias ipſi agit pro reſponſo ad fuum librum de fas 
tizfaftione Chriſti. Crellii Opera. Vol. III. page 232. 
There is hardly a good eriticiſm in our modern expo- 
ſitors, Mr. Locke, Dr. Clarke, Dr, Benſon, Dr. Taylor, 
Meſſrs. Pearce and Hallet, and Dr, Sykes, but what is to 
be found in-the Bibliotheca Fratrum Polonorum,” ſays Dr. 
— Biſhop Watſon's Theological Tracts, Vol. VI. 
Appendix. | | | 
here are, — not to be found ex tant more rati- 
onal notions of religion in any writings, than in the Brevis 


Diſcuſſio, alluded to, page 106, or the Sermons of the ce- 
lebrated 
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Whether the Athenian Teft Oath comprehends 
what will apply to Uniformity of Senti- 


ment? 


1 reſpectable ſentiments J entertain 
concerning the various excellencies of the writ- 
ers, mentioned in the preceding chapter, the reader will 

pleaſe 


lebrated Dr, Foſter. I have only read one volume of the 
latter, but ſcruple not to ſay with Mr. Pope, 


Let modeſt Foſter, if he will, excel 
Ten Metropolitans in preaching well, 


Of Mr. Pen the celebrated Quaker Monteſqueu obſerves, 
„Un leg:{lateur honnete homme a forme un peuple, ou 
la probite paroit auſſi naturelle que la bravoure chez les 
Spartiates. M. Pen eſt un veritable Lycurgue, et quoique 
le premier ait eu la paix pour obje&, comme l'autre a eu 
la guerre, ils ſe reſſemblent dans la voie ſinguliere, ou ils 
ont mit leur peuple, dans l' aſcendant qu ils on eu ſur des 
hommes libres, ; les prejuges, qu*ils ont vaincus, dans 
les paffions qu" ils ont ſoumiſes. De V Eſprit des Loix. 
Liv. IV. Chap. VI. 

Speaking as an Engliſhman, I ſay, no man had the in - 
tereſt of his country more at heart, and, perhaps, no man 
Has written better on Civil Government, than the ingeni- 
ous William Pen, | 

Mr. Pen's Works are contained in five Volumes, I am 
ſtrongly inclined to think that thoſe political writers, who 
have ruled the taſte of the nation for this laſt century, 
have been much indebted to them. Let prejudice be blind 
to the excellencies of theſe men, who have deſerved the 
reputation, which others have- frequently received! Of 

each of them I ſay, Tecum vivere amem, tecum obeam 


libens,—T have been ſpeaking of Mr, Pen's political“ works. 
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pleaſe to take notice, that the preſent argument, does not 
oblige me to ſide with either. I muſt be ſuppoſed to 
have interfered hitherto with religious ſentiments no fur- 
ther, than the natural rights of mankind, or the powers 
of the human underſtanding, have been concerned. The 
deſign of the former chapter was to ſhew, that a Sub- 
ſcription to irrational ſyſtems tends to lay in the mind 
unwarrantable prejudices. 


Bur the mention of the name of Mr. Pen brings to 
my remembrance that of Biſhop Warburton, + and that 
reminds me of a promiſe, made the reader, concerning 
the Athenian Teſt Oath. 


Tr this had been produced by our church-ſtateſman, 
merely to prove, that the Athenian government required 
a religious teſt, he might have ſpared his pomp of words. 
It was a matter of eaſy proof. But as it was certainly 
meant by him to ſerve alſo the purpoſe of the eſtabliſh- 

ments of Chriſtendom, and has been frequently pleaded 
in defence of Uniformity of religion, I ſhall inquire, 
How far it anſwers that purpoſe? Though it muſt be ac- 
knowleged, that Biſhop Warburton did not undertake to 
prove the truth of any particular ſyſtem of religion, but 
the utility ariſing from the connection of religion with 


government in general. 


Tax Athenian Teſt Oath, quoted by Stobzus from 


the Apothegms of the ancient Pythagoreans, was as fol- 
lows, 


I wiLL 


+ See the Alliance, Book III. Chap, III. 
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1 w1LL not diſhonour the ſacred arms, nor deſert my 
comrade in battle. I will defend and protect my coun- 
try and religion, whether alone, or in conjunction with 
others. I will not leave the public in a worſe condi- 
tion, than I found it, but in a better. I will be always 
ready to obey the ſupreme magiſtrate with prudence, and 
to ſubmit to the eſtabliſhed laws, and to all ſuch as ſhall 
hereafter be eſtabliſhed by ſull conſent of the people; and 
IT will never connive at any other, who ſhall preſume 
to deſpiſe or diſobey them, but will avenge all ſuch at- 
tempts on the ſanctity of the public either alone, or in 
conjunction with the people, and laſtly, I will conform 
to the national religion. So help me thoſe Gods, who 
are the avengers of perjury.” + There are one or two 
little circumſtances mentioned by other writers, which 
I drop, as having nothing to do with the preſent que- 
ſtion: and I give the oath in Warburton's tranſlation, 
to avoid the ſtrife of words, 


HRE I might aſk, How the * ſubmitting to the eſta- 
bliſhed laws, and whatſoever ſhall hereafter be eſtabliſhed 
by full conſent of the people” will apply to our canons, 
which were never authorized by our eſtabliſhed law? I 
might inquire, How far it applies to the impoſition of 


39 Ar- 


+ Ov xaTaioxuw onha Ta wa, us" fr f Toy 
@acaraty, oy ar rorxnow, AMYNNAE TIIEP IEPOY, 
Xas urig oe Ka work, xa METH WOAAWY" T1y v de 
ur 1Nacgow, @agalugu Thi Js xa; agniuy 00% ay Waals» 
OK Ka EUNRONTY TAY At; KgworTwy EADporut, x To; Joo - 
ole Teig derne Wi α, Has ug rast av HANK; TO WAY» 

tevonras oofgoruc, tas ar TIF araign Tu; Sehne u ur 
eriubyrai, ur re, ajurw Jt X21 words, zal WITH Uo 
r. as TEPA TA HATPIA TIMHEN* tees Siet rere. 
S tobæi de Repub, Serm. 41, p. 243, Edit. Lugden. 
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39 articles, ſeeing there is no act of the legiſlature, made 
by conſent of the people, which demands ſuch Subſcrip- 
tion? I might further inquire, Whether the Reformation 
was not begun, and advanced, at a time, by perſons and 
means, which ſcarce allow us to aſcribe it to the fair and 
uncontrolled judgement of the legiſlature ? And further 
ſtill, I might aſk, Whether that part of the legiſlature, 
which expreſſes the wiſhes of the people, have not made 
repeated attempts for altering, improving, and abrogat- 
ing particular imperfections, and finally, Whether the 
reigning ſentiments allow us to ſay, that the 39 articles 
are declarative of the preſent religious fentiments of the 
nation? But queſtions of this kind I poſtpone. 


Now admitting that the rites, ceremonies, facrifices 
and temples of the ancient Athenians were regulated by 
law, that the fees of their prieſts were directed by the 
civil magiſtrates, and that the prieſts themſelves were even 
reſponſible to them for their conduct while in office, “ 
admitting too, (notwithſtanding the infinite variety of 
their Gods, and conſequently, the great diverſity of their 
rites,) that no new God could be admitted without the 
ſanction of their ! moſt ſacred and venerable tribunal,”+ 
in a word, admitting the full import of the preſent oath, 
viz. that the religion of the Athenians was eſtabliſhed by 
Jaw, till I wiſh to be informed, Whether from all anti- 
quity there can be produced any example of a ſtandard 
of orthodoxy, any formulary, expreſſive of “ a uniformity 


of ſentiment?” 


As I incline to think, no poſitive gere can be produc- 
ed 


*Aſchines in Ctefiphontem. P. 18, Edit. Oxon. -. 
+ The Areopagus. 
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ed in favour of this notion, I ſhall advance ſome proba- 


ble arguments to prove the negative, viz. that no ſuch 
notion was ever entertained. 


IT will be obſerved, then, that this oath declarative of 
the national religion, muſt relate to the Gods in general, 
without any definition of their nature, and to their country 
rites, without ſpecifying any particular doctrines. And 
thus runs an ancient law of Draco's, Let it be a law among 
the Athenians for ever ſacred and inviolable, to pay pro- 
per worſhip to their Gods in public, and native heroes, 
after the uſual cuſtoms of their country. I So alſo Py- 
thagoras ſpeaks * Firſt, honour the Gods, as it is laid 
down by law, &c.* | 


THz directions of the other Grecian legiſlators run 
in the ſame general ſtrain. In the Preface to the laws 
of Zaleucus preſerved in Stobæus, where it is ſaid, That 
thoſe who inhabit a city ſhould worſhip the Gods of their 
country, though ſome remarks are made concerning 
thoſe diſpoſitions, which ſhould accompany the worſhip, 
; we haye no hint concerning any ſpeculative opinions. + 


WHETHER the ancient legiſlators were too wiſe, or 
too ignorant, to lay down preciſe rules of faith, I will 
not determine. This is certain, that the different philo- 
ſophers, and their diſciples, were ſo many parties in re- 
ligion, maintaining almoſt endleſs opinions on ſubjeQs, 
which would have been aſcertained in a preſcribed for- 
mulary, any way reſembling our's. Their notions had 


been 
t Porphyrfus wee amoxns rwbrxur. 
* Pythagoræ Xovora tern. V. 1. 
Proœmĩium Zeleuci Legum apud Stobæum de Leg. 
& Conſuet. Sermo. 47. pag. 279. Edit. Lugden. 
R 
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been ſo diverſified only concerning the chief good, as to 
prepare the way for the refinements, which took place 
in Varro's time, when no leſs than two hundred and 
eighty eight opinions were entertained on that ſingle 
article. 


FuRTHER., Whence was it, I have often aſked my- 
ſelf, that we hear not among the Grecian ſtates of diſ- 
qualifications, proſcriptions, impriſonments and deaths, 
for religion? Amidſt all the contentions of the ancient 
philoſophers, maintained in open day, and ſupported with 
all the form of argument, they differed from each other, 
they differed frequently from themſelves, yet nobody 
called them heretics. Will any one chooſe to ſay, 
« They acted with the vulgar, but thought with the wiſe?” 
It will be more generous, and, perhaps ſafer to ſay, They 
had no Harmonies, no Concords, no thirty-nine articles, 
Articles make heretics, 


«Bur did not the Grecian ſtates puniſh for religious 
ſentiments?” — Protagoras doubted, whether there were 
any Gods; Diagoras denied their exiſtence; T Andocides 
profaned the myſteries of Ceres, and mutilated the ſtatues 
of Mercury.“ The Athenian laws meant to ſuppreſs 
Atheiſts, and to puniſh thoſe who oppoſed the national 
Gods, ſuch alſo who profaned their myſteries, pillaged 
their temples, or defaced their ſtatues: but they did not 
require uniformity of ſentiment. 


«Bur the Athenian Reformer ſuffered death for his re- 
ligious 

Aug. de Civ. Dei Lib. XI. Cap, I. 

+ Cicero de Nat. Deorum. Lib. I. SeQ, 1. 

* Lyſiz Orat. contra A»Jonids aoiouar, 
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ligious ſentiments.” It is certain, he ſuffered death, but, 
that he ſuffered death for religious opinions, is not ſo 
certain. All who thought «they knew ſomething,” the 
objects of his irony, became enemies to Socrates, who 
profeſſed to *know nothing,” but whom the oracle de- 
clared the wiſeſt of all men. F And to their malice, put- 
ting a falſe conſtruction on his conduct, and giving a 
forced interpretation to the laws, Socrates fell a victim. 
But there was no act for Uniformity of ſentiment, no 
Ordinance, ſubjecting to imprifonment and the pains of 
death, for the crime of thinking awry on a trinity in 
unity. 


I wILL not detract from the character of the « divine 
Socrates,” ſurpaſſed by none, perhaps, but the great 
« Examplar of morals.” * He was enlightened beyond 
any man of the ancient world. But did he ſtand aloof 
from! the ſuperſtition of the times? In his admired apo- 
logy he adjured the public Gods, ꝙ and at his death did 
homage to the religion of his country. He thought, 
but did not ſuffer death for thinking. | 


On! man I venerate thy nature, I will admire the 
noble, the fublime, the majeſtic human form, though 
under the complexion of the ſooty African; and I will 
liſten to the voice of reaſon, the prerogative of man, 
among Chineſe and Tartars. 


THERE 

* See Biſhop Law's Life and Character of Chriſt, 

$ Apol. Socratis, p. $1. & paſſim. Edit. Forſter, 

t Platonis Dial. Hag. Jung. pag. 313. Edit. Forſter, 
This I think the moſt probable inference from his requir- 
ing a cock to be offered to Aſculapius, 
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Turn are certain ideas of uniformity, which ſome- 
times ſtrike great geniuſes (For they even affected Char- 


lemagne, ) but they infallibly make an impreſſion on 
little ſouls. They diſcover therein a kind of perſection, 


becauſe it is impoſſible for them not to diſcover it. The 
ſame weights in the police, the ſame meaſures in com- 


merce, the ſame laws in the ſtate, the ſame religion in 


all its parts. But is this always right and without ex- 


ception? ls the evil of changing always worſe than that 


of ſuffering? And does not a greatneſs of genius conſiſt in 
diſtinguiſhing between caſes, in which uniformity is re- 
quiſite, and thoſe, in which there is a neceſſity for differ 

ences? In China the Chineſe are governed by the Chi- 
neſe ceremonial, and the 'Tartars by theirs, and yet there 


is no nation in the world, that aims ſo much at tranquil- 


lity. If the people obſerve the laws, what ſignifies it, 
whether theſe laws are the ſame? * 


Aup if people ze diſpoſed to think, what fignifies it, 
whether they all think alike? * 


+ Monteſquieu, Eſprit des Loix, Liv. XXIX. Cap. 
a—— prit ix, Liv. 2 ap 
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Ob jections Anſwered. 


i. Br it has been objected that Subſcription is a 
neceſſary bar to exclude error. 


I 1NTRODUCE this objection again, (which has in fact 

already been replyed to, for the ſake of Dr. Waterland's 
remark. ** More regard is to be had, he ſays, to a ſelect 
number of wiſe men, than to a few conceited opiniators. 
Dr. Clarke was one of theſe conceited opiniators: || — and 
the conceited opiniators, who have objected to the doc- 
trines of the church, will be found among the wiſeſt 
men, that this nation, or any other nation ever produced” 
He adds, © All proteſtant churches have took to this 
way of ſecuring the truth” — I could point to ſome re- 
formed churches, which never did. It is juſt in the 
doctor to acknowlege, that this is not an infallible way 
of ſecuring the truth.” But the church of Rome then 
has abundantly the better in this argument — © I am in- 
fallible, ſhe ſays, therefore I lay down the truth” — But 
the church of England acknowleges, that all the churches 
have erred, ſhe denies not, that herſelf may err, and yet 
ſhe ſeats herſelf in the infallible chair, and, by help of the 
civil magiſtrate, ſecures the truth, 


| OTHER 
i Waterland's Caſe of Arjan Subſcription, 
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2. OTHER writers, aſſerting the prerogatives of reaſons, 
will not allow human imperſections to overtop its pre- 
tenſions, by a claim of infallibility. Our church, no 

leſs than others, ſay they, is liable to miſtakes: our ar- 
| ticles are not articles of truth, nor even of opinion, but 
of peace, and mutual forbearance: ſoft and ſoothing 
ſoporifics, it ſeems, to lay afleep the violent paſſons of 
divines, and to keep them from quarrelling. Generous 
proviſion! I with it had ſucceeded. But, unfortunately, 
the hiſtory of the articles ſhews, that they are to be ſub- 
ſcribed to avoid diverſity of judgement. A propoſition, 
containing an interpretation of ſcripture, and addreſſed 
to the judgement, is an opinion, and, vice verſa, an opi- 
nion on a doctrine of ſcripture, drawn out in a propoſi- 
tion, is an interpretation of ſcripture, ſuppoſed to be 


true. 


3. SOME, who call themſelves the advocates for 
free grace, are alarmed at what is called rational chriſti- 
anity. The religion of Jeſus, they ſay, is a divine reve- 
lation, not ſubject to the laws of philoſophy. It muſt, 
therefore, be perfect and give laws to reaſon; but ſhall 
reaſon preſcribe rules to Revelation ? I have already ob- 
ſerved that certain divines maintain the more myſterious 
a divine Revelation is, it has ſo many more degrees of 
probability; that the more a doctrine exceeds the com- 
prehenſion of reaſon, the more reaſonable it is to embrace 
it. T There is alfo, it is ſaid, a certain great power, or 
Spirit, accompanying the Goſpel, the ſubjects of which 


experience an agreement in the great leading truths.” 
Thoſe 


+ Beveridge on the Thirty-nine Articles, and Priva:e 
Thoughts, and the Methodiſts, - 


E 
Thoſe who experience not this agreement, we may lore 
as men, but cannot embrace as chriſtians. Subſcription 


is the party wall of ſeparation. 


I REPLY, the preſent queſtion touches not the truth or 
falſehood of chriſtianity ; but relating to the original 
frame and conſtitution of the human mind, ſtands, like 
the former on natural rights, independant of chriſtianity. 
In vain you aſk me, Are you a child of grace? My quelti- 
on ought to come firſt, Am I not endued with reaſon? If 
this great power counteract the principles of reaſon, it 
will be difficult to convince me, that it is divine. I 
ought not, and indeed, ſtrictly ſpeaking, 1 cannot believe 
any doArine, contradicted by my reaſon, or which can- 
not be comprehended by it. However, I avow my be- 
Tef in chriſtianity — but ſtill aſk, if this power produce 
unity of faith, How is it, that different churches, all lay- 
ing claim to the ſame divine influence, preſent us with 
different conſeſſions? — The Quaker tells me, All men 
have a meaſure of ſaving grace; the Arminian, that all may 
have it, who ſeek it, the Calviniſt, that none are fa- 
voured with it, but the ele. 


4. Some ſenſible writers have found a way to alleviate 
the ſeverity of Subſcription thus. Suſpicious of every 
encroachment on the ſublime faculties of man, and inca- 
pable of making certain mylterics wear any reaſonable 
| appearance, they fay, A trinity in unity!” It ſurpaſ- 
ſes every ſtretch of our reaſon! — That a Son ſhould be 
begotten of a Father, and a Holy Ghoſt proceed from 
both, and yet that “none ſhould be before or after the 
other, none greater or leſs than the other,” we can recon- 

cile 
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cile neither to reaſonings a priori, or a poſteriori. In 
our world we have nothing analogous to it; to a ſocicty 
of rationals, they appear contradictions. In vain we 
ſearch for an intermediate idea, to ſhew, that two con- 
tradictions can have a connection. We ſubſcribe, then, 
continue they, to no fixed ſenſe, but to any ſenſe the words 
can bear” — . ſo far, as they are agreeable to ſcripture, or 
in that ſenſe, in which they are agreeable to ſcripture. T 


T REPLY, the articles and creeds are ſet forth as the 
true ſenſe of ſcripture; How then can we take them ſo 
far as is agreeable to ſcripture? This mode of Subſcrip- 
tion ſuppoſes, they have no true ſenſe, indeed no ſenſe at 
all. As to the other form, In that ſenſe in which they 
are agreeable to ſcripture,” they have, and ought, to have 
but one ſenſe. When, therefore, we approach the articles 
wich ſuch reſerves, and are for thus making our own 
terms, we are taking poſſeſſion of a ground already oc- 
cupied. That they are not contrary to ſcripture, is deter- 
mined already, nor have we left a right of private deter- 
mination. a | 


5. SOME plead the unavoidable imperfection of hu- 
man eſtabliſhments. In this objection the neceſſity of 
ſome religious eſtabliſhment is ſuppoſed. Theſe imply 
« ſome public forms, public forms require ſome leading 
truths, agreeable to which they are to be framed; and the 
leading truths require a ſtanding clergy to teach them 
— all which neceſſarily introduce Subſcription.“* 


On the neceſſity of eſtabliſhments I ſhall ſpeak in an- 
other place — At preſent I would obſerve, that if our 


| eſtabliſhments, 
+ Dr, Clarke's Reply. * Paley. | 
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eſtabliſhments, or even chriſtianity itſelf, throw impe- 
diments in the way of the human underſtanding, or ſet 
its different powers, as it were, at variance, I ſhall not 
ſcruple to give them all up. For, however plauſible 
an appearance they make, there muſt ſomewhere be a 
defect. Can any thing be true, that contradicts ſelf- 
evident principles? Natural or rational, that diſorders the 
whole province of reaſon? But, were an eſtabliſhment 
granted, Subſcription does not appear to me neceſſarily 
to follow - particularly as there may be a Mechanical 
way of teaching eſtabliſhed doctrines, which is, for the 
teacher to have no opinions of his own” +— And even 
granting the neceſſity of ſome Subſcription, our preſent 
mode, in my opinion, would be liable to inſuperable dif- 
ficulties. 


Bur, if Subſcription be ſo irrational a concern, whence 
is it, that ſo many men of ſtrong reaſoning powers ſub- 
ſcribe? Many ſenſible men, no doubt, act under the 
ſhelter of ancient prejudices, may think it, perhaps, ha- 
zardous, to go againſt the tide of popular opinion, or, 
though acknowledging the errors of the preſent eſtabliſh- 
ment, may ſuppoſe ſome eſtabliſhment abſolutely ne- 
ceſſary, or may even be allured by the proſpect of uſeful. 
neſs. — But an evil, of ſo large a growth as Subſcription, 
muſt not be flattered. With every poſlible conceſſion, then, 
made within the ſecret of my heart, for every ſincere 


man, I ſay, 


1. PHILOSOPHERS ſometimes play the ſophiſt. A 
ſophiſt is one, who by a ſpecious, and falſe kind of lo- 
gic, makes the worſe appear the better cauſe, throw- 


+ Hey's Syllabus of Ledures. 20 
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ing into the ſcales of error thoſe arguments, which 
ought to give weight to truth. I believe, ſays a philoſo- 
pher, the Newtonian ſyſtern, but I will reaſon on the 
principles of the Ptolemaic — What dangerous reaſon- 
ing is this, when applied to moral ſubjects! What evil 
conſequences muſt follow, when men vindicate error to 
ſhew their parts, and ſubſcribe to its truth, to get the 
better of an argument! 


FALSE reaſoning, indeed, may proceed from various 
cauſes, and he who uſes it may be an honeſt man, But 
ſophiſtry proceeds from a deſign to impoſe on ourſelves, 
or to deceive others, There are not a few, who ſay 
The articles have one ſenſe, and that the ſenſe of the 
nation is another: that, therefore, © the literal and gram- 
matical, is not the true ſenſe,” or, that though“ we ſub- 
ſcribe them in the ſenſe of the Reformers, we may believe 
them in the ſenſe of the nation.” Then again, we are 
told, that ſome of the articles have „two ſenſes,” both 
true, ſo that a *Calviniſt or Arminian may with equal 
ſincerity ſubſcribe them, though an Arian or Socinian, 
cannot: that ſome of them, more comprehenſive ſtill 
have even „three ſenſes, all true” and, at length, to eaſe 
all ſcrupulous conſciences, it has lately been inſinuated, 
that the preſent times are liberal and enlightened above 
all others; that the candidate for holy orders, and the 
right reverend divine who ordains, muſt be ſuppoſed to 
have availed themſelves of modern improvements, and to 
underſtand each other: for, though there be, indeed, an 
old form, which ſays ſomething about a literal and gram- 
matical ſenſe, yet it means nothing, vox et præterea ni- 


hil. Thus, by help of a tacit Reformation,” all things 
; continue 
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eontinue the ſame, yetall things are altered. Now, I have 
read many epiſcopal writers, on different ſides of this 
queſtion, who charge each other with ſophiſtry. On 
whom thecharge falls, or whether it fall on either, I ven- 
tare not to decide, Where men's intentions are up- 
right, and they ſpeak to the beſt of their judgement, I 
muſt ſtill beg leave to call theſe aſſertions concluſions, 
drawn from falſe premiſes. But if they really meant to 
impoſe on us, and their judgements, were better informed, 
their concluſions, then, I call ſophiſtical, depending on 
theſe ſophiſms: That, truth has a changeableneſs of na- 
ture; that, faith has nothing preciſe and determinate; and 
that, we may profeſs falſehood to be truth, and yet retain 
the character of integrity. In either caſe, they have 
laid a foundation for much ſophiſtry among ſubſcribers; 
many of whom, as men of reaſon have been very averſe 
to ſubſcription, but by help of a little ſophiſtry have firſt 
beguiled themſelves to ſubmit to it, and have, afterwards, 
pleaded for it as a reaſonable practice. 


Ac Alx, philoſophers may ſometimes ſuſtain the cha- 
rater of politicians. A politician I call one, who ſtu- 
dies the art of governing mankind. A rare and ſuperior 
being! Now when philoſophers turn politicians, they are 
for finding the readieſt way to obtain their ends. What 
muſt be done? They ſtudy the prejudices, the weakneſ- 
ſes, and the fears of mankind. They find, that men are 
wont to be over-awed by ſuperſtition, and, when under 
an eccleſiaſtical muzzle will follow whergyer they are 
led. — Theſe gentlemen laugh at Subſcription and prieſt- 
craft, but ſtill think that prieſtcraft is an admirable pro- 


viſion for frail mortals, and Subſcription a neceſſary 
8 2 evil, 
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evil. Sir Henry Wotton once ſaid, That an ambaſſador 
was one ſent abroad, mentiendi gratia. A politician is, 
ſometimes, one kept at home for the ſame purpoſe.* 


3. PHILOSOPHERS may ſometimes be divines. A 
divine is a ſerious charaQer: but the moſt ſerious part of 
it is, that all his flattering proſpects, and golden hopes 
riſe out of Subſcription. Aſk a true diſciple of Confu- 
cius, What is a divine? He would reply, perhaps, many 
are the prieſts of Foe, but few are the miniſters of Truth. 
The diſciples of Mr. Robert Barclay would anſwer : A 
divine is a tradeſman, the church is the market, prefer- 
ments the matter of ſale, and Subſcription the ready 
money with which he trafficks. No Subſcription, no 
Preferment. Men of ſuperior parts, may find, without 
difficulty, plauſible reaſons for what they diſapprove. 
Quatenus philoſophers, they may object to Subſcrip- 
tion; yet, quatenus politicians or divines, they may plead 
in its defence, 


Bur is Subſcription to 39 articles ſo irrational? Sub- 
ſcription to any articles cannot be juſtified on any prin- 
ciples of reaſon: whatever be the number of the articles, 
and wherever they be fabricated, whether at Trent, at 
| Lambeth, at Dort, or at Weſtminſter, all alike tend to 
enſlave the underſtanding, and to retard the progreſs of 
truth. Let not what has been ſaid, therefore, be con- 
fined to the eſtabliſhed church. I am inclined to think, 
that many who would paſs for friends to intellectual li- 


berty, and indulge no favourable ſentiments towards our 
| preſent 


* Lepgatus eſt vir bonus peregre miſſus mentiendi gra- 
tia, Sir Henry Wotton's Life prefixed to his Remains. 
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preſent eſtabliſhment, will be found alſo to have betray 
their goddeſs into the hands of enemies. I mean ſome 
proteſtant diſſenters. We will not, ſay they, ſubſcribe 
39 articles — we will call no man maſter, This is well 
ſpoken; yet is not an entrance barred into many of their 
churches and academies by conditions equally oppreſſive 
to the human mind, equally unfriendly to religious truth. 
Have they not alſo got their fundamental articles, their 
eſſential points, their great leading truths? What be- 
comes of their intellectual liberty, ſay church-men? 
May not five points enſlave the human underſtanding, as 
well as 39? Where is, then, the great difference between 
church and meeting, except, that the latter are not in- 
truſted with the liberties of mankind, nor in alliance 
with the civil powers? "They are not in the ſaddle, and 
therefore cannot ride. 


Trose who have known me, ſince my connection 
with diſſenters, cannot ſuſpect, that I indulge prejudi- 
ces againſt any party. J have had intercourſe with moſt 
of the ſes, and engagements with many ſocieties. My 
conſcience bears me teſtimony, that I have in the moſt 
diſintereſted manner wiſhed their good, and that I till 
feel a ſincere concern for their true dignity. But I ſay, 
if the enemy has alſo ſown tares in diſſenting churches, 
and academies, diſſenters ſhould pluck them up, or be 
ſilent on the ſubje of Subſcription. 


I 8ay, they ſhould pluck them up — For I muſt ſtill 
avow, that they breath an air, which encourages the no- 
bleſt exertions. If they retain ſome principles and prac- 
tices, the remains of ungenerous and irrational ſyſtems 

(carried 
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(carried over by them from communities, formed by the 
kingdoms of the world) theſe certainly beſpeak a defect 
—1t becomes them to examine where the defect lies, 
and it will be their honour to ſearch out for a remedy. 
Indeed, many of their churches and academies have never 
bowed the neck to any taſkmaſters; and, of late years, one 
Inſtitution has been erected, which, it is to be hoped, 
may be a mode] to the riſing generation. On its excel- 
tencies I ſhall not take upon me to enlarge: it is ſuffici- 
ent for my purpoſe to obſerve, what I have hinted before, 
that the ſhadow of a Subſcription is not known in it, 
The rational faculties there receive no interruption, 


As to the church, (for with that J am here more im- 
mediately concerned,) I will be free to ſay, that no mate- 
rial reformation can be made in it, that involves not a 
rejection of Subſcription to 39 articles. Such an eſta- 
bliſhment, (though I am happy it does not fall to my 

rovince, to defend any form whatever) would be more 
_ plauſible, perhaps more durable, and a ſcheme of this 
kind has been propoſed by ſeveral very able men. But, 
in regard to the preſent eccleſiaſtical conſtitution, the 
more tt is conſidered in relation to the human under. 
ſtanding, and the more it is ſounded by thoſe, who have 
no intereſt to ſerve in ſupporting it, the more, I am in- 
clined to think, they will be diſpoſed to ſay, Tinnit, 
inane eſt, 


* 


Pa cx to thoſe gentle philoſophers, who feel a re- 
verence for the reaſon of man! Who, being taught, that 
what ſhackles, debaſes it, are aiming to remove every 


chain. Whether they be church-men, or diſſenters, 
whether 
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whether they inſtruct in our churches, preſide in our aca- 
demies, take part in the management of public affairs, or 
adorn private and domeſtic life, peace be to all, who 
with patience, and yet with zeal, are «cultivating the 
barren ſpot, diſcerned only by a few, r remembering, 
Nihil agitur, dum aliquid agendum. We rend the air 
with ſhouts before the conquerors of mankind ; but theſe 
are the men, whom the wiſhes of a nation ſhould im- 


mortalize. 


+ Beccaria, 
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How far is Subſcription conſiſtent with the 
Principles of the Britiſh Conſtitution? 


C H A P. 1 


The Principles of the Britiſh Conſtitution. 


6 * ERE is a noble pride, which is always charaQer- 
iſtic of a nation of freemen. Such were, once, the 
little independent ſtates of ancient Greece: ſuch too 
were the Romans in the happier days of their republic, 
they were urged by the ſtrong paſſion, love of liberty, 
and ſtand foremoſt in the page of hiſtory, challenging 
the admiration of ages. They were truly *principes 
terrarum populi.” + Britons, too, boaſt a conſtitution, 
the form of whoſe government hath always been free. 
Love of liberty was ever the Britiſh paſſion. Let me 
be permitted, then, to indulge this ſpirit myſelf, while 1 

inquire, 

7 Tacitus. 
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inquire, How far the principles, which ſupport the 39 ar- 
ticles, are conſiſtent with the fundamental principles of 


the Britiſh conſtitution, How far Subſcription is to be 
reconciled with the dignity of an Engliſhman? 


«ALL civil government, (ſays Dr. Price) ſo far as it 
is free, is the creature of the people. It originates with 
them, it is conducted under their direction, and has in 
view nothing but their happineſs; all its different forms 
are nothing more, than ſo many different modes, in 
which they chooſe to conduct their affairs, and to ſecure 
their quiet enjoyment. In every free ſtate every man is 
his own legiſlator; all taxes ate free gifts for public ſer- 
vices: all laws are particular proviſions, or regulations, 
eſtabliſhed by common conſent ſor gaining protection 
and ſafety. And all magiſtrates are truſtees or deputics 
for carrying theſe regulations into effect.“ 


As far, then, as any ſtate is regulated by laws of its 
own making, defining the boundaries of men's actions, as 
members of the fame community, fo as to leave them 
free within thoſe boundaries, they may be ſaid to enjoy 
liberty. : 


Wullz the Africans and Aſiatics had been from 
time immemorial trained to deſpotiſm, the nations of 
Europe were in early poſſeſſion of the principles of liber- 
ty. Prior to the Golden Bull of Germany, or Magna 
Charta of England, they had Parliaments, where they aſ- 
ſembled for public buſineſs, and appointed their ſove- 

reigns, 


Price on Civil Liberty. 
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reigns. Tacitus and Cæſar ſhew us,“ that ſuch aſſem- 
blies were not peculiar to the Germans. They were 


poſſeſſed 


* De republica non ni per conſilium loqui conceditur. 
Cæſar de Bell. Gall. Lib. VI. pag. 97. edit. Scaligeri, 
Convocatis eorum principibus, quorum magnam copiam 
in caſtris habebat, in his Divitiaco, et Liſco, qui ſummo 
magiſtratui præerat, (quem Vergobretum appellant aedui), 
qui creatur annuus, &c. Lib. I. pag. 9. The college of 
D;vids was regulated on the ſame principles. If any per- 
ſon was poſl: fled of ſuperior dignity, he ſucceeded, of 
courſe, to the principal rule. Ar fi ſunt plures pares, ſuf- 
fragio Druidum adlegitur. Lib. I. p. 91. The ancient 
G-rmars, in time of peace, had no ſupreme magiſtrate, 
Nullus communis eſt magiſtratus, ſays Caeſar, but the 
princes, who formed a kind of parliament, adminiſtered 
zuſtice in their own diſtricts, In time of war, magiſtrates 
were choſen, who had power of life and death, The an- 
cient Germans had among them ſomething like our Houſe 
of Lords, and Commons, De minoribus principes conſul- 
tant, de majoribus omnes; ita tamen, ut ea quoque, quo» 
rum penes plebem arbitrium eſt, apud principes pertrac+ 
tentur. Tacitus de moribus Germanorum. Cap. II. 

I would not be thought to infinuate here, that the Houſe 
ef Commons took its preſent form either from the Britiſh 
or G3rman model. It was an enlargement, or an improve» 
ment of the old feudal ſyſtem, The King's tenants in 
chief, or great Barons, always held a place in the king's 
council, Thoſe, who held lands in the way of villenage, 
under the great barons, were indeed, the mereſt ſlaves. 
The knights of ſhires, and repreſentatives of cities and 
trading towns, (which form the preſent Houſe of Com- 
mons,)-took their riſe afterwards, from an increaſe of pro- 
perty and freemen, and in ſome varying circumſtances in 
the feudal tenures, So that after all it muſt be confeſſed, 
that the feudal government was purely ariſtocratical.” 
See Robertſon's Hiſt. of Scotland, Vol. I. p. 25. Il avoitcet 
inconvenience que le bas peuple y etoit eſlave. It is, hows 
ever, ſufficient tor my purpoſe, that, Il etoit un bon gou - 
vernment, qui avoit en ſoi la capacite de devenir meilleur. 
Monteſquieu. In the Saxon times, all who had a ſhare in 
the legiſlature ſat in their Wittenagemote, or Parliament, 
perſonally, not, as afterwards by repreſentatives, 


wan's Gloſs, Tit, Gemote. P. 201. Spel · 
7 2 


* 
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polſeſſed by the Gauls and Britons, prior to the ſettling 
of the Francs and Germans among them, The French 
were in poſſeſſion of a real, till Lewis the 11th. made 
them change it for a mock parliament ;+ the more nor- 
thern nations felt the moſt generous attachment to 
liberty, and among its warmeſt aſſertors, are ranked the 
Britons. 


I has, however, not been thought eaſy to reconcils 
certain occurrences in our own hiſtory with this obſerva- 
tion, From the union of the two houſes of York and 
Lancaſter, during the reigns of the Tudors and Stuarts, 
a certain monopoly of authority had been challenged by 
the crown, which, by long poſſeſſion, ſeemed the inheri- 
tance of majeſty, and, at length, aſpired ſo high, as to 
overſhadow the claims of the people. For a century, 
at leaſt, prerogative preſerved an arbitrary dominion. 
Britiſh liberty was loſt ſight of, and many, upright and 
impartial men too, have even thought, that our high pre- 
tenſions to liberty, had no foundation in the original con- 
ſtitution of the country, that every popular exertion was 
an encroachment on the rights of the crown, not to be 
juſtified on the principles of our government: our civil 
liberties being according to them, bounties derived from 
the benevolence of our princes. For many years, the 
people's repreſentatives in parliament, the opinions of 
many learned judges, the ſermons of the clergy, the tone 
of our princes, in thort, the public voice, gave ſtrength to 
this ſentiment, elevating the claims of the prerogative, 
and, proportionably, degrading the rights of the people. 


I See General View of Governments in Europe, affixed 
2 r. Sidney Diſcourſes on Government, p. 2b, 4to. 
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The ancient authentic hiſtories of Britain are alſo imper- 
fe, and the records themſelves perplexed and obſcured.* 
But, at the ſame time, were not many venal pens dipt in 
known falſehood? Have not many laboured to obſcure 
the records of Engliſh liberty? Have they not traduced 
every good government ancient and modern, to make 
deſpotiſm wear a gracious popularity, and aſſume a di- 
vine form in England? — While there have been ſuch 
unprincipled writers, it is to be lamented, that our moſt 
elegant hiſtorian ſhould not have given a fairer repreſen- 
tation of our conſtitution. 


Ir is always ſafe to admit, that power is of God, that 
is, that civil government was of divine original. But 
ſhall we ſay, that any particular form is eſtabliſhed, as a 
model for nations, by the laws of Moſes, or the precepts 
of Jeſus? Let us not aſſert this. The laws of nations 
ought to relate to their principle of government, Many 
which are proper in Turky, would have no propriety in 
Holland; and many, which are proper in Holland, could 
not exert themſelves in Turky. All government is juſt, 
where the people are controlled only by thoſe laws, 
which themſelves have made. The right, however, or 
origin of government, muſt certainly be traced to the 
fountain of all power, the people; though it may not 
be ſo eaſy to aſcertain the riſe of any particular govern- 
ment. 

Many 


| * Hurd's Dialogues. Dial. V. On the Britiſh Conſli. 
tution. | 


+ Hume began his Hiſtory where he ought to have left 
off: and, inſtead of examining the S:uarts' conduct by the 
Principles of the conſtitution, miſrepreſented the Conſti- 
tution to juſtify the conduct of the Stuarts, Hence, as 
Biſhop Hurd remarks, He has © confounded adminiſtration 
with ccnſtitution,” | 
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Many circumſtances tend to make this a matter of 
difpute in England. In the early part of our hiſtory, our 
government paſfed four times into the hands of foreign 
maſters. Since the Reformation, the inhabitants have 
divided into different fects, each of which has its favou- 
rĩte prejudice; and the Britiſh government itſelf, ſince its 
boundaries have been more clearly marked ont at the Re- 
volution, is acknowledged to have ſome ſtriking ſingu- 


 hrities, Many difficulties, therefore, are thrown in the 


way of an inquiry into Britiſh liberty. However, long 
before our famous Charter, as I hinted above, the Bri- 
tons were a free people, and the principles of our preſent 
government ſeem derived from the feudal ſyſtem. Cer- 
tain prerogatives ſtil] claimed by the crown, many anci- 
cnt rights of our Britiſh nobles, the peculiarities of eſtates 
and tenures aboliſhed in Charles the ſecond's reign, to- 
gether with many national and local cuſtoms evidently 
riſe out of that ſyſtem; and make it ſafe to admit, that 
our preſent limited monarchy lay concealed under it in 
a kind of embrio ſtate. The Norman conqueſt itſelf, 
though in ſome parts it has becn thought to weaken the 
reſemblance, in others brings it more fully to view. 
The characteriſtic feature of the ancient Germans was 
independance; and, wherever they carried their victorious 
arms, they introduced love of freedom. When the con- 
querors could no longer meet together in their own da- 
minions, to deliberate on public buſineſs, they ſent repre- 
ſentatives to ſupply their room, and, in the conquered 
countries,' governments were formed in imitation of the 
German model.* A corruption of their government, 
fays Monteſquieu, created the beſt government in the 

3 Fat world, 
® Tacitus de moribus Germ. 


* ] 
world, He clſewhere remarks more properly, that the 


Saxon government was good, and had in itſelf the power 
of growing better. «This beautiful ſyſtem was fuclt 
framed in the woods!” 4 


How various mult have been the internal commo- 
tions, the ſtruggles, and exertious of three differing pow- 
ers, which could bring about the preſent form of our li- 
mited monarchy. But our conſtitution has, in different 
periods of our hiſtory, ſpoke out its meaning, and it was 
always on the ſide of liberty. This was its language at 
the delivery of Magna Charta, + at the Declaration of 
Rights, under Charles the ſecond, and particularly at the 
Revolution, This alſo was its language at the acceſſion 
of the preſent family, and continues to be its language at 
every coronation. At thoſe times it is ſeen, that as the 
common law, or the lex non ſcripta, and the ſtatute law, 
or the lex ſcripta, are the baſis of our government, ſo is 
civil liberty the object of our conſtitution. || 


I Have propoſed to inquire, How far Subſcription is 
conſiſtent with the principles of the Britiſh conſtitution ? 
It will be, therefore, proper to ſurvey its moſt ſtriking 
. features. 


THERE are three ſorms of government, a monarchy, 
an ariſtocracy, and a democracy; but, ſtrictly ſpeaking, 
our's 


+ Monſieur Voltaire wrote too faſt when he ſaid, that 
the very tiile of the great charter ſets it beyond all douht 
that the king thought himlelf abſolute de jure. Voltaire's 
Works, Vol. XVII. On the Engliſh Conſtitution. Vid. 
the note of the Engliſh Editors, 

{| Blackſtone's Commentaries, Vol. J. Sect. 3+ Of 
the Laws of England. | 


RE - 


our's is neither the one, nor the other. It is a peculiar 
government, ariſing from a mixture of all, dropping the 
defect of each ſyſtem, and prefcrving what is valuable of 
all. The excellence of a monarchical government, like 
that of France, is power; but power, if it be not watch- 
ed with a jealous eye, and guarded by a hand ſtronger 
than its own, will be advancing on liberty. In an abſo- 
lute monarchy, therefore, where the whole power is 
lodged in one man, his intereſt alone is regarded. The 
excellence of an oligarchy, like that of Venice or Geneva, 
is wiſdom, but it is feeble, and partial. Venice is in- 
debted to a Lion's mouth for ſecret information. And 
the council of the two hundred at Geneva never reſted, 
till a power, only veſted in them for a time ſwallowed 
up the democracy. The excellence of a democracy, 13 
goodneſs, but it 1s wanting in power and goodneſs. 
There is alſo, an ultimum inliberty. The freeeſt people 
in the world became, at length the moſt abject ſlaves, I 
mean the Romans. 


A GOVERNMENT is complete, in proportion as it 
partakes of the three properties of power, wiſdom, and 
goodneſs. Cicero and Plato thought, that a character 
ſo beautiful in theory, was, however, too perfect to be 
exhibited in real life. But there was an iſland, where 
this beautiful theory was to be reduced to practice. 
W hatever alterations the hand of time may effe& on the 
conſtitution of England, whether it make uſe of the 
goodneſs of it, to bring about a popular form, or of 
its power, to create an abſolute monarchy “ it is certain, 

that 


* Mr. Hume thought that it would terminate in an ab- 
ſolute 8 On the Britiſh Government. Eſſay IX. 
Monteſquieu 
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that its preſent genius is great, and wiſe, and good, 
What a land of heroes would England be, if her citizens 
aſpired at a dignity of character proportionable to the 
excellence of her government; and if her government 
were adminiſtered agreeably to her own principles! 


In this nation the ſupreme power is lodged in the 
three different branches of the conſtitation in union, 
and this power alone can make laws. The king, in his 
ſingle capacity, has no right, and if the other two bran- 
ches of the legiſlature maintain their legal dignity, no 
power, of framing a ſingle law beyond the meaneſt ſub- 
jet. Indeed, in legiſlation the King's power conſiſts in 
a bare negative, The principal ſtrength of the crown 
deing its executive power,* 


As the two great councils of the nation are compoſed 
of peersf fitting in a legiſlative capacity in their own 
right, and a houſe of commons repreſenting the people, 
and choſen by them, we are governed by our own laws. 
The power of raiſing taxes is lodgedin the people alone, 
by their houſe of repreſentatives. The commons, as 
Mr. Hume improperly expreſſes it, have aſſumed to 
themſelves the ſole power of diſpoſing of public money. 
A violation of this conſtitutional right coſt the unhappy 
Charles his life. Whatever relates to the life and liberty 
of the ſubject is guarded by our conſtitution with the 
moſt jealous eye. The judge only relates the law, the 


king 


Monteſquieu ſays it will perifh, when the legiſlative is 
more corrupt than the executive power. | 
* Blackſtone, + Yet, ſtrictly ſpeaking, the Biſhops 
are not peers of the realm, but only lords of parliament. 
U 
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king is but the principal executive magiſtrate, the jury, 
without whom no ſubject can loſe his life, our equals. 
But in all caſes, the governing power reſides in the law, 
T here are courts of juſtice for redreſs of injuries, and of 
equity to ſupply their defects; and after all, in caſe of 
violation of the preceding rights, there is the liberty of 
petitioning the king, or either houſe of parliament for 
relief, In a word, we have certain natural rights, and 
the Britiſh Conſtitution is the guardian of them, and 
correſponds with the deſign of government, which is the 
preſervation of property. So that, if our houſe of repre- 
ſentatives were, indeed, an equal repreſentation of the 
people, were they clear of that appellation of corruption 
from the other two branches of the legiſlature, which 
ſome ſay is eſſential to our conſtitution, + were our elec- 
tors inacceſlible to bribery, were our parliaments of ſhort 
duration, and the members direQed by a true fpirit of 
Britiſh liberty, we ſhould then aQually poſſeſs, what is 
the immediate object of our government, perfect liberty; 
and what all good writers ſay ſhould be the invariable 
deſign of civil polity, extenſive national happineſs, 


Sven are the outlines of our happy conſtitution, It 


is therefore, good, though the adminiſtration is frequently 
corrupt, But were the alarming influence of the crown 


leſſened, which it has acquired by that immoderate ſhare 
of property at its diſpoſal,* and were a ſeparation of ec- 
cleſiaſtical concerns from the civil magiſtrate to take 
place, a ſtate of things, to which whatever deſerves the 
name of reformation points, and in which, I am per- 


ſuaded, 
+ Hume. 


_ * Hume's Eſſays: and Robinſon's Political Catechiſm. 
Adminiſtration, page 43, &c. 
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Faded, it will terminate, that is, were we in poſſeſſion of 
the pure and genuine conſtitution, were this, I ſay, the 
caſe, it might be viewed with an enthuſiaſm of plea- 
ſure; and every true Briton might put up the ardent 
prayer, Eſto perpetua! 


Ir alſo falls in with my deſign to remark one peculiarity 
in the hiſtory of our country; which has not only been 
the mean of bringing our government into its preſent 
form, but alſo of confirming and ſtrengthening it. It is 
this, that the lex terrz, or common law, has invariably 
ruled our higher courts of judicature, The preſerva- 
tion of this has been the cauſe of various ſtruggles in the 
more early part of our hiſtory, 


I is well known, that in the 12th, century the civil 
or Cæſarean law eſtabliſhed itſelf in almoſt every part of 
Europe. This had been framed into a ſyſtem under the 
emperor Juſtinian by Tribonian, at a time when Rome 
had loſt its liberty; at a time, when ſhe even courted 
ſervitude. This law, I ſay, enſlaved almoſt all Europe. 
But it could never eſtabliſh itſelf in England. For, 
though in four of our courts, the court of Admiralty, the 
military courts, the Univerſity courts, and the ſpiritual 
court, the civil law maintain its authority, yet it wholly 
depends on the ſanction of the common law; nor has it 
any binding force further, than as it agrees with the lex 
terræ, or receives ſupport from acts of parliament.® The 
common law retains a controlling force over it, In our 
higher courts of judicature, the common law alone pre- 

vails; the Juſtinian code has no power whatever. The 
watchful 


„ Blackſlone's Commentaries, Vol, I. e. 3. 
U2 
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watchful aſſiduity of the Barons to guard this ſort of 
Britiſh liberty, againſt the open attacks of the crown, 
and the more inſidious attempts of the clergy, is well 
known; that too at a time, when an introduction of the 
civil law would have been productive of ſome temporary 
convenience to themſelves.* They always withſtood 
its incroachments. And to this circumſtance, while the 
other nations of Europe were enſlaved, we are indebted 
for the preſervation of Britiſh liberty, and in one word, 
«church government is no eſſential part of the old En- 
 gliſh government.” f Of which more hereafter. 


Ha vixe premiſed thus much reſpecting our happy 
conſtitution, many a true Briton will anticipate what 
follows, and eaſily find an anſwer to this queſtion, How 
far is Subſcription conſiſtent with the principles, of the 
Britiſh Conſtitution? But I proceed. 


* Omnes comites et barones una voce reſponderunt, 
quod nolunt leges Angliz mutare. See the Introduction 
to Magna Charta. Blackſtone's Law Tracts, p. 334. 335. 

$ England's Preſent Intereſt conſidered. p. 237. See 
Pen's Select Works. Vol. III. 
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3 


Whether Subſcription do not imply a Refigna- 
tion of Religious Liberty ? 


ASK then whether to ſubſcribe 39 articles be not bona 
fide to reſign religious liberty ? 


By religious liberty I mean a freedom of choice in 
what relates to religion, uncontrolled by human authority. 


Tuis notion of religious liberty implies a right to 
range within the limits of natural and revealed religion 
to the full extent of my own intellectual powers, a free- 
dom to adopt without any reſtraint from human autho- 
rity that ſyſtem of ſpeculative opinions, and to follow 
that mode of divine worſhip, which appear to me true 
and juſt. I ſhould alſo reſerve to myſelf the liberty of 
correcting and improving my ſentiments, according to 
the growth of my rational powers, and my future advan- 
ces in natural and revealed knowlege: nor ſhould I, on a 
religious account, expoſe myſelf to the ſmalleſt civil pe- 
nalty, or become liable to a loſs of my natural liberty; 
nor ſhould I be forced, through a revolution in my ſen- 
timents, provided they do not interrupt the harmony of 
the ſociety, and the order of their worſhip, to ſeek ſhelter 
in any other community; except I chooſe it. + 


| | FROM 
+ See Robinſon's Life of Monſieur Claude. p. 35. 
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From this view which is the completeſt notion, that I 
can form of religious liberty, it will follow, that fo far 
as articles and creeds are laid down, as a term of admiſ- 
ſion into a ſociety, and a diſbelief is conſidered a reaſon for 
expulſion with civil penalties, and temporal inconveni- 
. ences annexed, ſo far there is no religious liberty within 


that ſociety. 


TeLL me then, ye ſons of freedom, can a ſociety, 
that has various creeds, numerous theological articles, 
long preſcribed modes of worſhip, and eſtabliſhed laws 
of eccleſialtical diſcipline, according to which it muſt 
act, or if the genius of that diſcipline were followed, be 
puniſhed, can ſuch a ſociety, I ſay, be ſaid to enjoy reli- 
gious liberty? Has a perſon, who ſubſcribes to 39 arti. 
cles, and binds himſelf by oath to eſtabliſhed laws of 
church diſcipline, any liberty of thought or action, as 
far as thoſe articles, and laws extend? 


— 


Ir is true, I may not allow myſelf to give them a 
kerious conſideration, or I may ſubſcribe them, with to- 
lerable facility, and addreſs, in the groſs, or, perhaps, 
| ſome of the ſentiments may happen to correſpond with 
my own ; ſo that I may prefer that ſyſtem to any other 
(and while preferments and 39 articles go hand in hand 
who can be ſurprized, that preference ſhould be given 
to the moſt productive ſchemes.) But what then? Phi- 
lander is confined in a room; he prefers ſtaying there for 
the fake of the company, in which he finds himſelf, and 
the advantages, which he derives from it, yet he is not 
able to alter his condition, though he ever ſo much de- 
fired it: he might, indeed, flutter about like the poor 

ſtarling, 
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ſtatling, and ſay, « I cannot get out, I cannot get out.” 
— Would Philander be free? 


Wir as little propriety can a perſon be ſaid to en- 
joy religious liberty within the limits of a ſociety, to 
which he binds himſelf by 39 articles. Where we have 
no will, we have no liberty: liberty, as Mr. Locke juſt- 
iy obſerves, being an idea, that belongs not to volition 
or preferring, but to the perſon having the power of do- 
ing, or forbearing to do, according as the mind ſhall 
chooſe, or direct: which power, ſo far as a perſon ſub- 
ſcribes either to ſpeculative opinions, or preſcribed 
modes of worſhip under the preſent reſtraints, he cer- 
. tainly has not. Subſcription is a ſurrender of that power, 
or, at leaſt, of a right to exerciſe it. If I ſubſcribe, have I 
not got my limits, which I muſt not exceed? My arti- 
cles, and my creeds, contrary to which I have no right 
to believe? My forms and my modes, from which I 
may not vary? My ne plus ultra, the extent of my te- 
ther ; or to ſpeak agreeably to my preſent repreſentation, 
my chains, my badge of religious ſlavery? For, I muſt 
be allowed to maintain, that a perfon, who ſubſcribes 
articles, in the literal and grammatical ſenſe, has no 
right to think contrary to their literal and grammatical 
ſenſe? I aſk again, then, are not thoſe articles the limits 
of his thoughts? And fo far as my thoughts are limited 
and confined, have I any liberty of thought? But the 39 
articles pretend, at leaſt, to lay down a whole ſyſtem of 
chriſtian divinity, to contain every thing, that is impor- 
tant in chriſtianity. I eaſily ſee then, how far my liberty 
- of thought extends, and if I have no liberty of thought 
I ſhall 
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J ſhall hold him a ſingular genius, who proves, that I 
poſſeſs religious liberty: 


AND can any thing, Britons, be more ſ=rvile and in- 
glorious? Any thing more unbecoming the ſpirit and 
dignity of our characters? We boaſt a civil government 
which puts a high value on our lives, and holds our li- 
berty, and our property ſacred? But, with little propriety, 
while confined by an eccleſiaſtical conſtitution, which 
leaves us free in ſcarce one religious ſentiment. Do we, as 
Britons, eſteem civil liberty an invaluable bleſſing? And 
ſhall religious liberty bear no importance? Should they 
not like a well poiſed arch, though riſing from different 
foundations, yet meet in the center? And, can I in ſtrict- 
nels of ſpeech be ſaid to poſſeſs one, while I remain a 
ſtranger to the other? A writer, from whom on the ſub- 
ject of the preſent queſtion I widely differ, has well re- 
marked, that the human faculties can never long re- 
main in ſo violent and unnatural a ſtate, as to have their 
operations perpetually checking, and defeating one an- 
other, by the contrary actions of two ſuch oppoſite prin- 
| ciples, as love of freedom, and acquieſcence in ſlavery. 
The one or the other muſt in a little time prevail. Either 
the foul ſpirit of tyranny will defile the purity of reli- 
gion, and introduce that blind ſubmiſſion of the under- 
ſtanding, and flaviſh compliance of the will into the 
church; or elſe the ſpirit of the Lord will overturn the 
uſurpation of an unjuſt deſpotic power, and bring into 
the ſtate, as well as the church, a free, and reaſonable 
ſervice. F Let this remark be applied to individuals. 


Is not, indeed, an infringement of religious liberty an 


encroachment 
+ Warburton's Alliance, Lib. II. C. 4. 


1 


encroachment on ſome of our deareſt natural rights? 
Freedom to think, as I have obſerved before, is, to a rati- 
onal creature, the ſame, as liberty to breathe. T he voice 
which ſays, Sir, you ſhall not enjoy religious liberty, 
ſays, at the ſame time, Sir, I will trample on your pro- 
perty. For, What can I call property, if a right to think 
be not? Hence it was, that the Reformation, wherever 
it went, was favourable to civil liberty, and thoſe coun- 
tries, which were bleſſed with civil liberty, were beſt 
prepared to receive the Reformation, The celebrated 
little republic of Geneva illuſtrates the former remark, and 
the hiſtory of Britain the latter.“ 


Bur, it may be ſaid, I confeſs, that a man need not 
put the chain on, except he chooſe. Philander did 
not chooſe, He was what you would, perhaps, call a 
poor creature, He knew a little Greek and Latin, but 


unpracticed in the ways of men, was near experiencing 


the laſt of the two alternatives, ** ſubſcribe or ſtarve.” 
Poor Eugenius, indeed, put the chain on, but it ſorely 
galled him, and he choſe to have it taken off, Unhap- 
py ſufferer! I wept over his hard lot. He could not dig, 


to beg he was aſhamed, and the hardy Briton died in a 


workhouſe. 


Aut dic, aut accipe calcem— Under theſe circumſtan- 
ces, will any body aſk, Who injures religious liberty? 


When the Geneveſe firſt caught the fire of proteſian« 
tiſm, they were in ſubjection to an eceleſiaſtieal ſovereign, 
whoſe name was Pierre de la Beames. The father thou ht 
jt expedient to leave the city, and afterwards by a decree 


of the people, and of the ſenate was legally baniſhed. 


Charles, duke of Savoy wiſhed to reinſtate him, and took 
up arms in his defence. But the baniſhod ſovereign was 
never teſtored. ; 0 * 


x -: * . 
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Whether our Ecclefiaftical correſponds with 


our Civil Government ? 


S Subſcription is concerned with an irrational and 
narrow ſyſtem of what is called divinity, and fo 
deprives men of religious liberty, Is it not alſo with a 
form of church polity, whoſe principles are contradictory 
to the genius of the Engliſh government? 


IT was with a view to this remark I ſtated the prin- 
Ciples of our conſtitution. Now, Britens, ſurvey the 
contraſt, In the government of which I am ſpeaking, 
Do we behold any of that agreeable mixture of the three 
ſyſtems, which is the ſpirit of our limited monarchy ? 
When we ſurvey a bench of Biſhops, we may chooſe to 
call itan ariſtocratical appearance, when we contemplate 
the lower houſe of convocation, we may think the 
church wears a democratical form, and when we view 
the Archbiſhop, we may imagine the monarchical form. 
This, I know, has frequently been ſaid by very eminent 
writers.“ But, the reſemblance is all imaginary ; the 
edifice, of which we are ſpeaking, received its being at 
ficſt, and afterwards its peculiar ſhape, from the breath of 
" i kings: 


* Hooker, and Blackſtone. 
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kings: and, if we approach the building nearly, and ex- 


amine the diſcipline, which is practiced within its walls, 
Shall we not find, that the will of the monarch retained 
the force of law? And, wherever this is, indeed, the caſe, 
however ſoothing a voice a government may borrow, 
however gracious and popular an air it may ſeem to 
carry, it is all deception, it is the mere form, without 
the ſpirit, of liberty. Wherever the will of the mo- 
narch is law, whether in China, in France, or in En- 
gland, that government is ſtrictly deſpotical. 


IN regard then to our eccleſiaſtical conſtitution in En- 
gland, whether it does not expoſe itſelf to the charge of 
deſpotiſm, according to the definition of it by political 
writers, let us proceed to inquire, 


1. Was not then the legiſlative powerclaimed by the King? 
The church has power to decree rites and ceremonies 
ſays the 20th. article. This clauſe is a forgery. How- 
ever, paſſing that; you aſk, who the church is? You are 
ſoon given to underſtand. For notwithſtanding the 
juſt definition of a chriſtian church + (Art. ) viz. *that it 
is a congregation of faithful men, this power was 
exerciſed by the civil magiſtrate at the Reformation. 
When did the people decree one rite, or exerciſe of 
religion? When did the body of eccleſiaſtical repreſenta. 
tives appointed by them? When did a bench of Biſhops, 
or the clergy in convocation? Or when the Metropo- 
litans, unleſs commiſſioned by the ſupreme Head? This 
is unheard of in our hiſtory. By going back to the 
time, when rites and ceremonies and articles were decreed, 
we ſhall ſoon find who decreed them, (I except here the 

# 1 


+ „Societas libera” hominum ſponte ſua coeuntium, ut 
Deum publice colant eo modo, quem credunt numini ac- 
ceptura fore, Locke, Epiſt. de Tol. p. 6, 2765. : 
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parliament in the civil wars, when it alſo exerciſed the 
executive power.) The Biſhops and clergy oppoſed the 
firſt exerciſe of eccleſiaſtical ſupremacy, and the preſent 
form of the eſtabliſhed church. F Cranmer, it is well 
known, objected ſtrongly againſt the 6 articles in Henry 
the Bth's. reign. Biſhop Latimer alſo made the ſame 
objection, and for his oppoſition, with 500 more, was 
ſent to goal.“ Did not many of the Bithops proteſt 
againſt the liturgy in Edward the 6th's. reign? And 
againſt the ſupremacy in Elizabeth's, ſome of them be- 
ing deſignedly out of the houſe? || Yet were they not all 
decreed maugre all the oppoſition of churchmen ? 


Our Tudors, and our Stuarts well underſtood the ex- 
tent of ſupremacy. They managed it more arbitrarily, 
than any other branch of their power, and under its ſha- 
dow, became the creators of all our injunctions and 
church laws ſince the Reformation. And when we recol- 
lect, that prior to the renunciation of the pope's autho- 
rity, the kings of England claimed a power in eccleſiaſti- 
cal matters, equal to that of the Roman Emperors after 
Conſtantine the great, we need not wonder, that being 
at length, in ſecure and ample poſſeſſion of this jewel in 
their crown, they ſhould defend it ſo warmly, and diſ- 
play it ſo proudly. Queen Elizabeth, as head of the 
church, knew ſhe had them under awful diſcipline, and 
could * unfrock them“ at her royal pleaſure, and King 
James made no more of clapping ſuch ſacred things, as 
Biſhops, in a tower, than a Juſtice of peace would of 


having half a dozen poor rogues hurried away to the 
round 


+ Burnet's Hiſt. of the Reform. Part J. p. 112. 
* Burnet, ut ſup. p. 266. 
ll Burnet, ut 1 Part II. p. 387, 388. 
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round houſe for oppoling legal authority. They were 
the breath of his majeſty's noſtrils.” What could not 
a «king with a pope in his belly do?” 


Bur, perhaps, it may be ſaid the King and parliament 
have power to decree. Let that be granted. But even, 
then, Do we not {till remove the power from the church ? 
Except we chooſe to ſay, the church is repreſented in 
the Houſe of Commons, which, however, I ſhall ſhew is 
not the caſe, But the truth is, the firſt proceedings at 

the Reformation, under the authority of proclamations, 
royal patents, and commiſſions, had the force of law, 
before they received the ſandtion of parliament. It was, 
alſo, the policy of our princes to retain the old eccleſiaſti- 
cal canons, which were fo friendly to the high claims of 
ſupremacy, rather than hazard the introduction of a new 
code, which might have been formed more to the genius 
of our free government. The ſame policy directed 
their affection to the civil lawyers, as the moſt loyal in- 
terpreters of the canon law. 7 And as to the canons put 
forth by order of James the firſt, they never received the 
ratification of parliament.“ 


Tux power of legiſlation, if we trace it to its true 
ſource, will be found to flow originally from an arbitrary 
claim of Henry the 8th. (how far to be juſtified from 
the neceſlity of the cafe, or to be commended from the 
advantages derived from it, I do not ſtay to enquire) that 
it received the ſanction of parliament, when ſubject to 
an unconſtitutional controll from the crown, which could ſo 

+ Hurd's Dialogues On the Engliſh Conſtitution. 


* Blackſtene, therefore, concludes they do not bind | 
the laity. 


| . 
degrade itſelf, as to paſs an act, giving the King's pro. 


clamation the force of law, and, that now, the King de- 
crees, and the parliament confirms. 


 Yss, it muſt be acknowleged, indeed, that the ſupre- 
macy was fettled by an act of the legiſlature, which, 
while it threw over the royal claim the ſtrength of law, 
was received by the monarch, perhaps, as a mere matter 
of form. It will, alſo, be allowed, that the legiſlature 
2imed to guard this high title by a conſtitutional condi- 
tion, That nothing be contrary to the law of the 
realm.“ But the character was already too far advan- 
ced, and foon thought itſelf too ſacred, to be bounded 
by legal reſtraints. The power of ſupremacy ſoon cre- 
ated *a high commiſſion court,” which brought what- 
ever related to religion under its own juri ſdiction, and 
to keep the royal balance even, it was found expe lient 
to enlarge the powers of the . ſtarchamber, in matters of 
a civil nature. Till, at length, from this fruitful ſupre- 
macy, there ſprung a natural branch, full of ſtrength and 
vigour, I mean a «diſpenſing power,” which was but a 
| revival of the claims of papacy, and placed majeſty above 
law; fo that one of our kings made no ſcruple to ſay, 
That general laws, made publicly in parliament, may 
upon known reſpects to the King, by his authority be 
mitigated, and ſuſpended upon cauſes known only to 
him.” 7 


2. As the legiſlative power in a ſtate is that, which gives 
birth to the laws, the executive is that, which puts them 
in force. The union of theſe two in the Sultan at Conſtan- 

- _ tinople 


+ Jus liberæ Monarchiz, Jacobi Opera, 


97] 
tinople makes him an abſolute monarch. In the wiſe 
ſeparation of theſe, conſiſts the eſſence of Britiſh liberty. 


By the laws of Britain, the firſt, and indeed ſtrictly 


ſpeaking the only executive magiſtrate is the King. For 
from him, as the * ſource of power” an extenſive commiſſi- 
on proceeds, gwing birth to different offices of executive 
truit, as well as dignity and effect to all their proceedings. 
Under ſhelter of this commiſſion, ambaſſadors manage 
treaties, ſettle peace, and proclaim war. The navy, army, 
bank, mint, and courts of judicature, are, likewiſe, all 
filled with their reſpective officers, who are to be conſi- 
dered as the King's proxies. And pray, What are the 
Clergy? When perforining divine ſervice, or occupying 
eccleliaſtical courts, they retain the ſame character in 
the church, which the other officers do in the ſtate. 
They are adminiſtering, in their ſeparate departments, 
what it is impoſſible for the King to adminiſter in his own 
perſon, yet all holding their places directly, or indireQly 
of the King. 


By the famous act in Henry the Bth's. reign, the King 
was veſted with this extenſive authority, To excreiſe 
all manner of eccleſiaſtical juriſdiction, and Archbiſhops, 
Biſhops, Archdeacons, and other eccleſiaſtical perſuns, 
have no manner of ecclefiaſtical juriſdiction, but by and 
under the King's Majeſty, who hath full power and au- 
thority to hear and determine all manner of eccleſiaſtical 
cauſes, and to reform and correct all vice, fin, errors, 
herefies, enormities, and abuſes whatſoever, which, by any 
manner of ſpiritual authority or juriſdiction, ought or 
may be lawfully reformed. Accordingly at the Refor. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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mation, commiſſions were taken out by the Biſhops for 
the exerciſe of ſpiritual juriſdiction, and thoſe commiſ- 
ſions were to be held only during the King's pleaſure.* In 
theſe commiſſions, all juriſdiction, eccleſiaſtical as well 
as Civil, is acknowleged to flow originally from the royal 
power of its ſupreme head, the fountain of att power 
within his own kingdom. Even the power of ordina- 
tion is nothing but a grant, and was held only during 
the King's pleaſure. And as all the different branches 
of the minilterial office are truſts derived from the King, 
all the power is revertible to him as its original ſource. + 
He may inſtruct ? and he may preſcribe the Clergy: he 
may ſuſpend them from office, and he may deprive them, 
he may even excommunicate from the boſom of the 
church, and re-admit excommunicated perſons within, in- 
dependent of eccleſiaſtical courts, and even in oppoſition 
to the Biſhops and clergy. And what is ſtill more re- 
markable, this extraordinary authority was held by dele- 
gation; one ſtrange title, which Lord Cromwell ſuſtained, 
being that of Lord Vicegerent in eccleſiaſtical matters, 
By virtue of this title, he had the principal management 
of eccleſiaſtical proceedings, and took place of the Arch- 
biſhop of Canterbury. 1 Our moſt eminent churchmen 
and Lawyers have, therefore, hardly done juſtice to this 


ſubject. 


Ms. Hooker ſays, © It has been taken, as if we did hold 
that Kings may preſcribe what themſelves think proper 


in 


* Burnet's Hiſt of the Reformation, Part II. N. z. Re- 
cords. 
+ Towgoods. Diſſent from the Ch. of Eng. juſtified. 
sth. Edit. p. 24. 
See the InjunRions of Henry the eighth, Edward the 
. fixth and Queen Elizabeth. &c. 
+ Buraet's Hiſt, of the Reform, Part IL. 
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jn the ſervice of God, how the word may be taught, how 
the ſacramentsadminiſtered:” and this they certainly have 
done. He adds © finally, that Kings may do whatever is 
incident unto the office and duty of an eccleſiaſtical judge. 
Which opinions, ſays he, we count abſurd, 


BisHoP Burnet, always well affected to the intereſt of 
civil and religious liberty, takes every opportunity of 
qualifying the ſupremacy. Having previouſly ſpoken of 
the extent of the King's power in Henry the 8th's. reign, 
heremarks, They acknowleged the eccleſiaſtical juriſdic- 
tion in the diſcharge of the paſtoral office committed to 
the paſtors of the church of Chriſt and his Apoſtles, and 
that the ſupremacy then pretended to, was no ſuch ex- 
travagant power as ſome pretend to.“? When ſpeaking 
of the biſhops, made by letters patent in Edward the 6th's. 
reign, © It is clear he ſays, that the epiſcopal ſunction was 
acknowledged to be of divine appointment, and that the 
perſon was no otherwiſe named by the King, than as lay 
patrons preſent to livings.”+ Similar remarks he makes 
on the Supremacy in Queen Elizabeth's reign. 


« We muſt be careful” ſays Biſhop Warburton, how we 
think the magiſtrate by virtue of this branch of the ſu- 
premacy can make or confer the character of prieſt, or 
miniſter, or even himſelf exerciſe that office, and again, 
The exerciſe only of that office, when made, being under 
the magiſtrate's direction.“ } Similar remarks are made 
by Coke and by Blackſtone, | 


Oxe of the articles, it muſt de acknowledged gives 
: countenance 


* Hookers Eccleſ. Pol. Book VIII. p. 430. 1728. 
+ Burnet's Hiſt, of the -— } Al.iaucc, &. 
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countenance to the aſſertions of theſe writers. We 
give not to our princes the miniſtering of God's word and 
the ſacraments;” which clauſe is further explained in the 
injunctions of Queen Elizabeth. But, let me be par- 
doned, if I ſay, the clauſe, and the injunctions are both ſo- 
phiitical, Let us conſult matters of ſact after the act of 


ſupremacy was paſt. 


Queen Elizabeth's firſt Archbiſhop was Parker. 
The mode of his appointment was as follows. A Conge 
d' Elire was ſent to Canterbury, authorizing the Dean 
and Prebendaries to proceed to an election. In the 
Queen's letter Parker is mentioned, as the perſon to be 
appointed. The great ſeal was afterwards put to a war- 
rant, authorizing four Biſhops to conſecrate him. This 
mode of chooſing has been retained ever ſince. It is no 
uncommon thing to make very profound diſtinctions, 
where there is no real difference, but with thoſe, who do not 
ſuffer themſelves to be impoſed on by words, the differ- 
ence between a proclamation, letters patent, anda Conge 
d'Elire will vaniſh. The Chapter have leave to chooſe, 
but the Queen hath the power to appoint or nominate. 
The Biſhops conſecrate, but whoſe is the image and ſu- 
perſcription on the ſeal? Judge Blackſtone ſpeaking of 
the manner of chooſing Biſhops under the emperor Char- 
lemagne remarks, © The mere form of election appeared 
to the people to be a matter of little conſequence, while 
the crown was in poſſeſſion of anabſolutenegative.” But 
in the preſent caſe the crown has vaſtly more. All is 
done in the name, and by the authority of the King: 
whole pleaſure, therefore, is both ring and paſtoral ſtaff,” 


CONSIDER 


1 


3 ConS1DER again the clergy in the actual exerciſe of 
their office, or in the important buſineſs of juriſdiction: 
the whole was adminiſtered privilegio Reginæ, vice regis. 
In their addreſs to majeſty they intreat the Queen to aid 
their wiſhes by her royal authority, they aſſure her, that 
ſo far from being influenced by ſelfwill, in compariſon of 
her, they were but «dead dogs and fleas;” + very humbling 
words for the ſacred order! In the commiſſions, iſſued 
by virtue of the act of ſupremacy, lay and eccleſiaſtical 
officers are deputed to «ſupply her room, to bear her 
name, and to act by her authority.“ It is true we cannot 
call her majeſty a Biſhop, a prieſt or a deacon, nor could 
we call her the Lord chancellor, a Secretary of ſtate, or 
a Juſtice of the peace. But do we not know, that he 
who adminiſters an office by another, adminiſters it him- 


ſelf? 


War was queen Elizabeth's meaning, when ſhe 
 faid, ſhe could . unfrock“ her Biſhops? Certainly this, 
that ſhe could ſuſpend and even deprive them. Her 
Majeſty did accordingly deprive 15 popiſh prelates, who 
refuſed the oath of ſupremacy. James the firſt ſuſ- 
pended Archbiſhop Abbot for refuſing to licence a ſer- 
mon, and the Biſhop of Gloceſter for refuſing to ſwear 
he would never conſent to an alteration in the church. 
James the ſecond impriſoned ſeven Biſhops, and ſuſ- 
pended the Biſhop of London, for refuſing to ſuſpeng 
Dr. Snape. A clergyman, who hath been deprived may 
he reinſtated by the civil magiſtrate. A parſon was de- 

+ Canes mortui et peulices, An Addreſs againſt the uſe 
ef Images. f Vice, nomine, et authoritate noſtris, 

5 Burnet, v2 
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prived of his benefice, for crim. con. a general pardon 
came, which pardoned the adultery; and the divine was 
adjudged to be ipſo facto reſtored to his benefice. T Now 
if the civil magiſtrate advance to office, if he can deprive, 
and if he can ſuſpend, and if after deprivation he can 


reinſtate a perſon to office, where is the executive power 
lodged, but in the civil magiſtrate? 


Tux truth then is, that the Kings of England are by 
the act of . ſupremacy veſted with the enormous power, 
which was exerciſed by the Roman emperors after the 
days of Julius Cæſar, who laid the foundation of the 
Roman monarchy. They are not, indeed, conſecrated 
into all kinds of Prieſthood, but all kinds of Prieſthood 
are conſecrated by their authority, and ſupply their place. 
Sacrifices and ceremonies which fall to the department 
of prieſts, the authority of the tribunes, who, in the times 
of the common wealth, acted for the people, and all the 
dignity and power of the ancient dictators, made up the 
character of a Roman emperor. Thus, the Kings of 
England overſce the ceremonies, which is the province 
of prieſts, they chooſe to office, which is the right of the 
people, and they have the government of the whole, 
which (I ſpeak in eccleſiaſtical language) is the proper 
office of the Biſhop. The whole executive power, then, 
zs here lodged in the civil magiſtrate. 


Now in our civil government, (conſidered apart from 
our eccleſiaſtical) while the legiſlative power is in the 
hands of the people, and the execuuve of the ſupreme 
magiſtrate, public liberty is ſecure, and general happineſs 
is diffuſed. But, where the legiſlative and executive 

power 


+ Coke 6 Rep. 13. See Towgood. 
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power are entruſted to the ſame hands, public liberty has 
no ſecurity, and national happineſs will be proportiona- 
bly retarded. Agreeably, therefore, to the principles of 
Englilh polity, we ſay, that ſuch power, though by the 
mode of adminiſtration, it may eſcape common obſerva- 
| tion, by whatever hands, and means it hath been introdu- 
ced, whether by Kings or by prieſts, whether by arbi- 
trary violence, unconſtitutional influence, or clerical in- 
trigue, ſuch power is unconſtitutional, and muſt, by its 
inſinuation, and ſecret influence in our government, have 
produced many of thoſe evils in our political ſyſtem, 
againſt which the genuine ſpirit, and the original princi- 
ples of liberty had made proviſion. 4 We ſee the ſummits 
of buildings, their foundations lie out of ſight.“ But 
the hiſtory of nations demonſtrates this political truth, 
that where any power in a ſtate can do harm, it ſome- 
times will, Hence this prudential maxim, «Nothing 
wants ſo much watching.” 


No is it ſufficient to ſay, (as I have already hinted,) 
that the church hath received the ſanction of Engliſh law, 
and makes a part of legal adminiſtration. For as no law 
is juſt, even though eſtabliſhed, which is not made by 
the people, and does not ſerve the public intereſt, ſo 
neither is it ſtrictly conſtitutional, if it go contrary to the 
original principles, and general tendency of our conſti- 
tution. And, on this conſideration, I will take on me to 
ſay, that prieſthood is no natural part of our body poli- 
tic, but like an unſeemly excreſcence, mars its propor- 
tion, and exhauſts its ſtrength, | 
, | 4. THE 


Ty Operum faſtigia cernuntur, ſundamenta latent, Quin 
ülian. 2 
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4. Furs trial ofcriminals by a jury is a moſt important 
branch of the executive power: andit is reckoned among 
us an eſſential part of political prudence, that the King, 
in his own perſon, ſhould poſſeſs no judicial capacity. 
Even in King James's time, when his majeſty would 
needs diſtinguiſh himſelf in a court of judicature, he was 
informed, that he could give no opinion there. It hath 
been remarked, that if this were not the caſe, the King 
mult either poſſeſs the ridiculous capacity of- unmaking 
his own laws, or loſe the great attribute of ſovereignty, 
that of granting pardon. Beſides, What ſecurity would 
the ſubject have againſt oppreſſivn ? Where the principal 
Executive magiſtrate is alſo judge, he may give an unjuſt 
deciſion, to inflict a cruel puniſhment. | 


Tar government, of which I am ſpeaking admits 
practices, not to be reconciled with this favourite max- 
im. I have already remarked the caution, with which 
the Britons guarded againſt the imperial or Roman law. 
This caution preſerved the freedom of our civil conſtitu- 
tion. But thefe laws, by which the Romans were en- 
ſlaved to their emperors, which afterwards enſlaved al- 
moſt all Europe, in union with others, which made the 
Roman Pontiff ſovereign judge of chriſtendom, being 
formed into a body, govern our eccleſiaſtical courts. 
The common law, that guardian of Engliſh liberty, is 
a ſtranger in our *court of chriſtianity.” Theſe laws 
receive their origin, and their characters, not from the 
voice of a free people, but from the authority of popes, 
and councils, of letters patent, and royal declarations. 
Henry the 8th. in the 35th. year of his reign, formed a 


deſign of framing a new body of eccleſiaſtical laws, but 
he 


TE. - 


he laid it aſide, the moſt probable reaſon of which I have 
already given. The ſame deſign was formed by the 
lower convocation in the reign of Edward the 6th. yet 
neither did this ſucceed. Some canons, indeed, were 
publiſhed by Queen Elizabeth, and a larger collection 
by James the firſt, but, as was obſerved before, they 
were not authorized by parliament, but impoſed by 
the King's declaration, and agreed upon in Synod, Ann 
1603. Eccleſiaſtical courts are held by laymen, andthecler- 
gy, as the King's miniſters, and the King can diſannul their 
deciſions, and (top all their proceedings. Biſhop Hoadley 
and Dr. Doddridge were preſerved by majeſty from the 
baſe deſigns of a convocation. 


Bur the following caſe is well worthy of obſervation. 
In-Queen Anne's reign the lower houſe of convocation 
judged Mr. Whiſton guilty of hereſy. He had written 
againſt the doctrine of the Holy Trinity. His judges, 
afterwards waited on her majeſty, to receive her inſtruc- 
tions, and ſhe cleared Whilton of a damnable hereſy.* 
The part, which her majeſty took in this affair, was not 
that of a ſovereign, diſpenſing a pardon to a criminal (as 
in the caſe of the parſon, convicted of adultery,) but that 
of a judge, clearing the defendant of a crime. In a 
court of common law would ſuch a practice be admit- 
ted? T But what ſhall we ſay, to ſee our princes fit as 
judges, and pals ſentence of death for the crime of he- 


reſy? Yet this Henry the 8th. did. : 
8 


*gee Tawgood's Diſſent juſtified, gth. Edit. p. 25. 

+ The caſe alluded to was, that of Lambert, who was 
tried in Weſtmiaſter Hall, and burnt for denying the cor- 
poral preſence, Burnet's Hiſt, of the Reform, Part II. 


Book III. P · 254, 255. 
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* Ina word, in this government the people are ſubject 
to laws, in the framing of which they had no ſhare, they 
have been liable to troubleſume proceſſes, without the 
benefit of a jure parium, the clergy are bound by flaviſh 
canons, quite foreign to the genius of our common law; 
miniſters are placed in pariſhes without the appointment 
oi the people, and a vaſt tax is raiſed to pay them with- 
out the people's conſent, | 


Bz1ToONs, ſurvey the beauteous form of Magna Charta, 
and ſee, whether ye can trace any feature of reſemblance 
to it, in the canons of the church, were our civil ad- 
miniſtered by the ſame plan oi policy, as our eccleſiaſti- 
cal, our government would in fact be diſſolved, and we 
fhould be placed in thoſe circumſtances, in which a peo- 
ple may juſtly make their appeal to heaven. + 


Ir for no other reaſon then, than becauſe I am an 
Engliſhman, I would not ſubſcribe the 3g articles. For 
the clergy are in a ſtate of abject dependance on the ci- 
vil magiſtrate, and of miſerable ſubjection to unconſtitu- 
tional canons. Yet pitiable as this ſubjection is, as it 
concerns the clergy, a plan, giving them relief, if it ſtop- 
ped there, might produce infinite evil on the, community. 
While the civil magiſtrate, as Biſhop Warburton re- 
marks, endows the clergy, and beſtows on them a jurif- 
cliction with coactive powers, theſe privileges create one 
ſupreme governinent within another, if the civil magi- 
ſtrate have not in return, the ſupremacy of the church. 
And nothing is ſo much to be dreaded, as an eccleſiaſtical 
covernment, not under the controll of the civil magi- 
ſtrate. It is ever encroaching on his province, and can 


never be ſatisfied. In the Roman church, when ſpiri- 
tual 


1 See Locks on Government. Book II. XIX. 
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tual men had got influence enough to be exempted from 
civil courts, and to ſet up a ſeparate juriſdiction, Popes 
became by degrees the ſovereigns of Emperors and Kings, 
Cardinals, the beloved children of thoſe Popes, became 
princes; and Biſhops, as their brothers, became at once 
ſecular and ſpiritual lords. And on the other hand, the 
_ preſbyterian government, during the little time it pre- 
vailed in England, gave no favourable proofs of its de- 
ſigns, when its progreſs was retarded by Oliver, and his 
Independants. A religious eſtabliſhment, free of many of 
theſe political evils, might be framed, but the true policy 
is, to let religion, and civil government, exiſt apart, and 
to encourage each to attend to its own province. Both 
then will flouriſh, 


K 
The Perſecuting Spirit of the Church of 
England. 


Bor I cannot help remarking the ſpirit of perſecu- 

tion, which characterizes this ſyſtem. 
A NATION, aſſerting its own freedom, gives proof of 
public virtue. A people, free themſelves, never a& more 
Z in 


B+ -, 


in Ae than by becoming the guardian of the li- 
berty of others. What a ſevere, but juſt rebuke was this 
of the Roman conquerors! Liberty was at their center, 
but tyranny in their extreme parts. Nothing reflects 
higher honour on Britain, than the place, which ſhe 
holds in the ſyſtem of Europe, and the influence, which 
ſhe has had in preſerving the balance of power. What- 
ever tends to preſerve that balance, tends to ſuppreſs ty- 


ranny. 


A CHURCH, alſo, whoſe baſis is laid in freedom, is 
favourable to the higheſt exertion of virtue, and the mem- 
bers, that compoſe it, never act more in character, than 
when they aim to procure, religious liberty for other 
communities. It has, however, been often remarked, 
that people, the moſt violent in procuring liberty for 
themſelves, have not been, in their turn, the moſt ready 
to beſtow it on others. The Unitarians in Poland, + the 
Quakers in Penſylvania, and the Baptiſts in Rhode Iſland, 
reduced the amiable doctrine of moderation to practice, 
but moſt of thoſe, called reformed churches, neither al- 
lowed it among themſelves, nor ſuffered others to enjoy 
it. The French Proteſtants, who ſacrificed every thing, 
toobtain religious liberty, knew not how to praQice it;# 
and the Geneveſe, who freeed themſelves from one reli- 


gious tyrant, were forced into an oligarchical ſyſtem, 
which countenanced perſecution. | 


| I rave ſhewn, that the church of England allows no 
liberty to its own miniſters, Does it not alſo violate 


the liberty of others? 
1 Loxe 


_ Crellius de vera 8 * Quick's Synodicon. 
4 Preface te Hookcr's Eccleſ, Pol. 
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Loxs before England learnt the art of perſecution, 
other chriſtian ſtates had been accuſtomed to “deliver 
heretics to the ſecular power.” This pious ardour 
ſeems not to have been congenial to the Engliſh taſte, 
The firſt bill paſſed for this purpoſe, was in the days of 
Wickliffe: I call it a bill, for having never been ſent to 
the Houſe of Commons, it cannot be deemed a law. + 


* 


 Henxy the Sth. was not over- anxious, it is ſaid, to 
perſecute for hereſy. Many, indeed, were ſacrificed ei- 
ther to his pleaſure, or his ambition. Such were ſome 
of his Queens, the Biſhop of Rocheſter, and Sir Thomas 
More. The cruel treatment of the family of Cardinal 
Pool will alſo be recollected: but others fell beneath 
religious oppreſſion. Lambert was burnt for denying 
the corporal preſence, In 1538, 500 were thrown into 
jail for oppoſing the 6 articles, and when Gardiner and 
Bonner came into power, Barnes, Gerard, and Jerome, 
were burnt. I take no notice of thoſe who ſuffered, 
before his majeſty became ſupreme Head of the 


church, | . 


Tux gentle Edward, too, to humour his divines, and 
to guard againſt hereſy, was conſtrained, much againſt 
his inclination, to make two human ſacrifices, Joan of 
Kent, and George Van Pare. Some experiments were 
alſo made on Mr. Humphrey Middleton, He was ſea- 
ſoned in Edward's, but not effectually cured till Mary's 
reign. Nor ſhould it be forgotten, that the liturgy, au- 


thorized in 1548, was eſtabliſhed under ſevere penakies, 
| and 


+ See an account of this pious fraud in Burnet's Hiſt, 
of. the Reform, Part I. p. 25. 
2 2 
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and that popiſh Biſhops were impriſoned by a proteſtant 
King. + 


Tx golden reign of the virgin Queen was inter- 
rupted by ſchiſmatics, and theſe (the Puritans, I mean) 
found work for the Biſhops. Many lingered, and ſome 
died in jail, and others were burnt, — who were friends 
to the conſtitution, and felt a loyal attachment to her 
majeſty. Thou waſt preſent at the death of Mr. Bar- 
row,“ ſaid queen Elizabeth to the earl of Cumberland, 
“J was, and pleaſe your majeſty,” replied his Lordſhip, 
«© What end did he make?” continued the Queen, «A 
very godly end,” anſwered the earl, «and prayed for 
your majeſty * and the ſtate.” This injured Gentleman 
(Mr. Barrow) in his account of the high commiſſion 
court, erected in this reign, juſtly remarks, *T hat it was 
prejudicial to the prerogative of the prince, the juriſdic- 
tion of the royal courts, to the liberty of the free ſubject, 
and to the great charter of England.“ 


JAuxs and the two Charleſes were too true to the 


principles of the church of England, finding perſecu- 
tion 


+ Bonner was confined in the marſhalſea, Tonſtal in 
the tower, as was alſo Gardiner, where, as Fox expreſſes it, 
che kept his Chriſtmaz three years together.“ Fox's Acts 
and Monuments, 

* Pierce's Vindication of the Diſſenters. Part I. p. 


147- | 

{| Barrow's Platform, : 

8 Ido not ſpeak at random, when I call perſecution a 
principle of the ch. of England. To underſtand in what 
ſenſe it is ſo, it may be recollected, that the very James, who 
wrote a letter o Queen Elizabeth in behalf of the Purt- 
| tans, when in Scotland, was the firſt to perſecute them, 


when he became head of the ch. of England. See James's 
Letter 
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tion the ſhorteſt manner of proof, that The church 


hath power to decree rites and ceremonies.” In Charles 
the Second's reign the act of Uniformity paſſed; in con- 
ſequence of which, two thouſand clergymen were eject- 
ed from their livings, and eight thouſand puritans pe- 
riſned in jail: a greater number than what periſhed in 
the reign of that princeſs, whom all parties in England 
agree to call the bloody Mary. | 


PURITANISM, though in rags, ſtill continued to gain 
ground, Church policy, therefore, required, that ſom 
vigorous efforts ſhould be made; and as priſons could 
not produce converſions, a deſign was formed to ſtarve it 
to death. The Conventicle, and Oxford acts, it was 
thought, would do the buſineſs completely. Cruel mo- 
ther was that church, who firſt caſt her children from 
her own boſom, and then deprived them of the compaſ- 
ſion of ſtrangers! Whoſe diſcipline, forced them from 
conſecrated walls, and whoſe authority aimed to prevent 


them from worſhipping God at all! * 
| Ler 


Letter to Queen Elizabeth, in Udal's Trial, p. 43. Dr. 
Heylyn, as Mr. Pierce hath obſerved, gives an imper- 
fe& copy of this letter. Hiſt. Preſbyr. p. 316. 

* By the former of theſe cruel! acts, every parſon, vicar, 
curate, leturer or other perſon in holy orders, or pre- 
tended holy orders, was to take an oath, or not come 
within any city or town corporate, or borough, wherein 
they had preached before, under the penalty of forty 
pounds, or being committed to priſon for ſix months 
without bail or mainprize, The oath was as follows, 


«TI, A. B. do ſwear, that it is not lawful, upon any pre- 
tence whatever, to take arms againſt the King, and 
that I do abhor that traiterous poſition of taking arms 
by bis authority againſt his perſon, or againſt thoſe, 


that are commiſſionated by him, in purſuance of ſuch 
com- 


33 


Lr it be recollected here, that while eccleſiaſtics 
were ſporting with the conſciences of mankind, the ſtate 
made ſeveral efforts to give them eaſe. The parliament, 
during this period, wiſhed to repair a ſuperſtitious church, 
and to mollify a cruel clergy. But fawning prieſts ren- 
dered their attempts fruitleſs. There was no meanneſs, 


to which they did not ſubmit. They appealed to fo- 
reign divines, and ſuppreſſed their genuine teſtimonies, 


Even the prayers of theſe reverend politicians was the 
breath of intolerance, and fanned the flame of perſecu- 


tion. The hiſtory of the Quakers too in Charles the 
ſeconds reign exhibits inſtances of the moſt grievous op. 


preſſion, and of the moſt unexampled patience, + 
THar 


commiſſions; and that I will not at any time endeavour 
any alteration of government, either in church or ſtate,” 


And to cut off the only hope that remained for many of 
them, they were prevented from teaching any public or 
private ſchool, or taking boarders in their families, 
17 C. II. c. 2. 

By the Conventicle act, if five perſons, or more, aſſem- 
bled together, beſides thoſe of the ſame houſehold, either 
in a houle, or place, where there was no family inhabiting, 
the penalty for the firſt offence was five ſhillings, for the 
fecond ten, Thoſe who preachedin a conventicle, for the 
firſt offence forte'ted twenty pounds, for the ſecond forty. 
Thoſe who ſuffered conventicles in their houſe, forfeited 
ewenty, Thele fines were to be levied by ditireſs and ſale 
of the perſon's goods or chaitels; but in caſe of poverty, 
on any perion convicted in the ſame manner in the ſame 
eonventicle, Conftables might break open doors, and 
Lieutenants, &c. might diſperſe conventicles, either with 
foot or hoiſe, &c. Our learned Commentator on the laws 
of England, therefore, one would hope, was ſcarce in ear- 
neft, when he dates the complete reſtitution of Engliſh 
liberty, from after the reſtoration of Charles the ſecond.” 


Vol. IV. Sect. © \ ; | 
+ See Pen's Work's paſſim, It was in Newgate — 
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THAT was a joyful zra to diſſenters, which gave them 
a legal character in England! Before the Revolution, 
nonconformity was treated as a crime by our law, and ex- 
poſed to ſevere penalties. By the act of Toleration thoſe 
penalties are not barely ſuſpended; but diſſenters are 
cleared of the crime itſelf, and provided they come with- 
in the limits of the Toleration act, are legally exempt 
from puniſhment.* The act of Toleration ſtill wants 
the reviſing hand of the legiſlature. It is not given 
with that latitude, which true chriſtians, without ambi- 
tion, or party views, could wiſh. But it is ſomething to 
go thus far: for by theſe beginnings, thoſe foundations 
of liberty and peace are, I hope, laid, on which the 
church of Chriſt will come in ſome future time to be 
eſtabliſhed.” + But ſo far as it goes, it was an act of the 
Rate, in which the church, as an eccleſiaſtical body, had 
no ſhare. The laſt act of reformation was the framing 
of canons! Mr. Robinſon's diſtinction is certainly juſt. 
The ſtate tolerates, the church does not. $ 


Jews, and Catholics, Prefbyterians, and Independ- 
ants, Quakers and Baptiſts, and Churchmen themſelves, 
are injured by Epiſcopacy. To preſerve the church, 
it becomes neceſſary to deprive Engliſhmen of their 
rights. I, therefore, call it unconſtitutional: and have 

taken 


Mr. Pen wrote his excellent piece entitled, The great 
Cauſe of Liberty of Conſcience debated and defended by 
the authority of Reafon, Scripture, and Antiquity. Scleck 
Works. Vol. III. 

* Dr. Furneaux's admirable Letters to Judge Black- 
ſtore. Let. I. . 

+ Mr. Locke's Letter to Mr, Limborch. 

$ A Plan of Lectures on the Principles of Nonconfor- 
mity, Pref, p. 5. Fifth Edit, 
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taken this ſhort view of its practice, to exhibit its true ge- 
nius. For, it was not as fathers of a free people, governed 
by their own laws, that the Kings of England imbrued 
their hands in blood, and ſported with the liberties of 
their ſubjects, but as heads of a church, which cannot 
exiſt without perſecution in ſome form; and as rulers of 
that church, certain ſpiritual Lords, ejected, perſecuted, 
impriſoned, and burnt. 


Wurx the Engliſh church perſecuted, it will be ſaid, 
they did but follow the current of the times, and kept 
pace with other reformed churches. From partial diſco. 
veries of truth, and imperfe& notions of the intereſt of 
civil ſociety, proceeded perſecution. When the Reform- 
ers held, that ſocieties of heretics were unlawful, becauſe 
the errors, which they believed, were wicked; that ſome 
religious ſentiments were not only diſhonourable to re- 
ligion, but injurious to ſociety, — that it was the pro- 
vince of the civil magiſtrate, to protect the faithful, and 
to guard the truth — men who had adopted theſe ſenti- 
ments into their creeds,* had but to determine firſt, who 
were heretics, and then to leave the ſword for civil rulers, 
with pious directions, to uſe it for the glory of God! 
Strange piety, exclaim deiſts, that makes perſecution an 
affair of conſcience! | 


IT is obvious, however, to remark, that the people, 
who in England expoſed themſelves to the cenſure of 
| the civil magiſtrate, would be of two deſcriptions; thoſe, 
who objected to matters of diſcipline, but were orthodox 
in doctrine, and thoſe, who were heretical in doctrine, 


but orthodox in diſcipline. 
Tux 


* Claude's Eiſt. Defence of the Reformation. 
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Tux faithful have uſually acknowleged the former 
to be of the true church, They were divided, indeed, 
from the body, but they were ſtill conſidered as mem- 
bers. But the latter, who taught falſe doctrine, that is, 
ſentiments, contrary to what the church believed, were 
not conſidered merely as divided from the body, but as 
never having been members. . Such were the Arians reck- 
oned by the orthodox. Now, the rigours, exerciſed in 
England, were uſually againſt men, who, according to the 
39 articles, were ſound in the faith, but who objeQed 


to the diſcipline of the church, a preſumption, at leaſt, 
| that 


+ The reaſon, however, of our having ſo few examples 
of ſufferers for doctrinal hereſy, was not a ſcarcity of 
church laws and ſtatutes for that purpoſe, But the truth 
is, the rage of orthodoxy had fo inflamed all parties, as 
ſcarce to leave room for Arians and Socinians, to put the 
ſole of their feet, and few thought of purſuing religious 
inquiry, but within the circle ot orthodoxy. We have a 
remarkable example of this in the life of Mr. Biddle. 
This excellent perſon, of whom Mr. Anthony Wood ſays, 
„that, except his opinions, there was little or nothing 
blame-wortby in him,“ received the iron rod of perſecution 
trom the hands both of Preſbyterians, and Epiſcopalians. 
At the ſolicitation of the former, the parliament paſſed a 
cruel Ordinance, than which, as the author of bis life 
juſtly remarks, ©: No decree of any councils, no Bull of 
any Popes, could be more dogmatical, few, if any, more 
ſanguinary.“ The ſentence was not executed, owing to 
a Cauſe, in which Preſbyterian mercy had no ſhare. He 
however, ſuffered afterwards ſeven years“ impriſonment z 
and was again through the mercy of Cromwell, to pre- 
ſerve him from a harder fate, baniſhed for three years to 
the Iſle of Scylly. After the ſettlement of Charles II. 
he fell into the hands of Epiſcopalians, who once more 
threw him into Jail, where in five weeks, through the 
roiſameneſs of the place, he caught a diſeaſe, which ſoon 
put an end to his exiftence, Toulmin's Review of the 
Life, Character, and Writings of the Rev. John Biddle, 
M. A. The fame W will apply to the n., 

HE 
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that perſecution in England, has been not ſo much a 
matter of conſcience, as of policy. Baſe policy, the po- 
licy of prieſts, not of Britons! 


I nave already exceeded the limits of a chapter: but 
I muſt beg the reader's patience a minute or two longer. 


1. I HAvE ſhewn, that the terms of miniſterial con- 
formity are not a little perplexing. If I ſubſcribe, I re- 
ſign my religious liberty, if I refuſe to ſubſcribe, per- 

' haps, I am ruined. Let me take leave to add another 
word on this ſubject. Philander, whoſe caſe I ſtated 
page (161.) called on me the other day. He was tell- | 
ing me the ſad tale of his ſufferings, but before he got 
half through, he, who was by nature as gentle as a lamb, 
loſt all patience. He faid ſome bitter things againſt the 
act of ſupremacy, the 39 articles, and the liturgy, and 
growing warmer at every new period, he, at length, went 
ſo far, (for I will conceal nothing from thee, courteous 
reader,) as to call the church of England “the ſeat of # 

* ths. baſt.” Thou, reader, who haſt perhaps ſubſcribed, 
and enjoyeſt a comfortable warm place within the 
boſom of the church, mayeſt blame the aſperity of poor 
Philander. For my part, I cannot find it in my heart 
to cenſure the afflicted. However, in few words I thus 
addreſſed my friend. Philander, ſaid I, pointing to 
the Statutes at Large, and the Book of Canons, which 
lay open on the tablo know, that thou art now liable 
to forfeit a hundred marks, and by repeating thy offence 
a third time, of being impriſoned for life. F Know fur- 

ther, 

of Mr. Emlyn, See Memoirs of Mr. Emlyn's Life, 
to his Works, Vol. I, Of which learned, diſinter- 
efted and truly good men it may be ſaid, ** It was noble 


to ſtand ppright, when the world declined !“ 
t 1 E liz. C. 2. 
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ther, that thou alſo ſtandeſt excommunicated by the can- 
ons,* and that if human nature had not ſomething of ſoſt- 
neſs in it, which flows with two briſk a current to be 


overtaken by the laws of the church, thou hadſt placed 
thyſelf beyond the reach of pity.” 


Is eſtimating the ſtate of religious liberty within the 
church 


* See the eight firſt Canons of the church of England, 
By the three Canons, next following, Philander alſe is 
deprived of ſeiting up a ſeparate place of worſhip, with- 
out expoling himſelf to the ſame dreadful ſentence, of 
being ipſo facto excommunicated, It may not be amiſs 
for the reader to recollect the 38th, article. ** Of Excom- 
municate perſons, how they are to be avoided.” 

There are two kinds of excommunication, the greater 
and the leſs. By the former, a perſon is pronounced ac- 
curſed, conſigned to the Devil, and cut off from Chrift, 
and from fellowſhip with his church, The latter only 
excludes him from receiving the ſacraments: but where 
the nature of the excommunication is not ſpecified, the 
greater is always underſtood, Excommunicatio ſimpliciter 
prolata, intelligitur de majori. The following inſtructi- 
ons given to the clergy will explaia the churche's ſenſe of 
the greater excommunication, 

Populum condocefaciant, excommunication is fulmine 
perſirictam perſonam, ex eccleſia, quaſi cadaver, ejict 
debere, nec Cznz Domini participem, nec divinorum 
officiorum, nec chriſtianæ ſocietatis, ſed a finu communis 
chriſtianorum matris eccleſiac revulſam, et abruptam a cor» 
pore chriſtiano fimul et terra eſſe exturbatam, diabolo, et 
ejus conſceleratis miniſtris mancipatam, et ſempiternis 
flammarum cruciatibus addictam. Reformatio Legum. 
Edit. Lond. 1640. p. 163. The ipſo fadto excommunica- 
tion commences from the commiſſion of the fact, which 
being ſuppoſed of a very heinous nature, did not require 
an eccleſiaſtical proceſs. And thus, by the canons of the 
church, every Diſſenter ſtands ipſo facto excommunicated, 
May the ſentence prove as harmleſs in another world, as 
that denounced by St. Hilary againſt the Flies! See Wil- 
ton's Review of ſome of the Articles of the churca of En- 
gland, Art, XXXIII. 

ꝙa22 
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church of England, I have always accuſtomed myſelf 
my to weigh the articles by themſelves, but to 


throw into the ſcale all concomitant evils, all the tenccs, 
and human terrors, which ſurround them, 


2. I HAVE quoted the act of ſupremacy, as it paſſed 
in Henry the eighth's reign. I will therefore juſt add, 
that an act, paſſed in Edward the 6th's. reign, was of the 
fame import,“ and, particularly, that paſſed in Elizabeth's, 
. for though the Queen made ſome objection to the title, 
ſhe did not ſcruple to uſe the whole power of the ſu- 


preme Head, 


3. Ix addition to what I have ſaid on our eccleſiaſti- 
cal polity, as compared with the civil, I will beg leave 
to remind the reader, that the zra of the clergy's ſubjec- 
tion to the civil magiſtrate is to be dated from the Re- 
formation, Prior to that period a ſynod might be aſſem- 
bled, and eccleſiaſtical buſineſs tranſacted, by the Biſhop's 
ſole authority. But by the act of ſubmiſſion, + there is no 
ſynodical buſineſs without the King and they *can- 
not enact, promulge, or execute any canon, conſtitution, 
or ordinance, &c, without the King's moſt royal licence,” 
on pain of ſuffering impriſonment, and making a fine 
at the King's will. Moreover, the King and Parliament 
(that is, the ſtate) can make laws to bind the clergy, with- 
out their conſent, but the King and clergy cannot, con- 
ſtitutionally, frame a law, which binds the ſtate. 


4. I Havs remarked the perſecuting ſpirit of the 
church. Every intelligent reader will eaſily make a diſ- 


tinction between the genius of an ancient, conſtitution, 
and 


* 1 Edw. VI. C. 12. $ 6, 1 El. c, I. 8 17. 
+ 25 Heu. VIII. e, 19. 
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asd the ſentiments of the reigning clergy. Far be it 
from me to indulge any ungenerous paſſion in my own 
breaſt, or to excite it in others! For the cruel maxims 
of their anceſtors, the preſent clergy are, by no means, 
accountable: and, indeed, ſuch is the liberality of the 
preſent times, that a churchman, giving himſelf the do- 
mineering airs of former periods, ſinks himſelf beneath 
contempt. At the ſame time, I think it a misfortune 
for a generous mind to be entangled with ſuch a con- 
ſtitution. Men, who ſubject themſelves to any autho- 
rity, under which they aq, muſt frequently yield to it's 
prevailing temper, in oppoſition to their own ſober con- 
victions, and liberal ſentiments, 


5. Nox ſhould I think I did the Diſſenters juſtice; if 
I did not guard againſt an improper uſe of an hint on 
the intolerant ſpirit of the ancient Preſbyterians, againſt 
which I ſhall ever feel as much indignation, as againſt 
that of the oppoſite party. I am ſure I ſay the truth, 
when I affirm, that . Preſbyteriariſm hath no exiſtence 
among them. They who, very improperly are called 
Preſbyterians, as conſiſtent Proteſtants, and as genuine 
advocates for liberty, have no rivals, and few equals.” 
But I know not with what ungenerousdeſignsſome writers 
have been very much diſpoſed to confound them. And 
yet I will affirm, they are as diſtin characters, as the 
Fifth Monarchy men, and Epiſcopalians, 
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The Clergy are not repreſented as an Ecele 22 
aftical Body, nor is the Charch an Eſſential 


Part 75 tbe Engl, 7 Conſtitution. 


SHORT diſcuſſion of theſe two poſitions will 
tend, perhaps, to illuſtrate ſome of the preceeding 
remarks. — And, in order to take a fair view of the ſub- 
ject, it may not be amiſs to make a reflection or two 
on Parliaments, and the different properties of the differ- 


ent aſſemblies of the clergy. 


I do not think it neceſſary to remark, that the term 
Parliament is of French extraction; nor ſhall I go out 
of the way to expoſe the folly of thoſe, who have aſſerted 
we had no parliaments before the « conqueſt;” aiming, 
good men! after giving a blundering account of that 
period, to make even our Parliaments which we have 
been taught to view, as the fortreſſes of our liberties, the 


enſigns of our ſlavery, 
TI Hax already obſerved, without entering on a diſ- 


pute about the term, that ing exiſted among the 
ancient Germans, and, that as, ou Saxon anceſtors had 
| their 
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their councils of the wiſe men, ſo alſo our more early 
anceſtors, the Britons, had their kyfr ythens, ? and were 
directed by a ſimilar polity; indeed, they were coeval 
with our conſtitution. Not to go over the ſame ground 
again, I obſerve that as we had Parliaments, long before 
we had Biſhops, ſo afterwards, though the King and 
commons could form a Parliament, and make laws, 
without the Biſhops and Lords, yet in the abſence of 
the commons, no Parliament could be held; for which, 
in a very ancient manuſcript, containing ſome of our old 
laws, entitled,“ the manner of holding Parliaments,” * the 
following reaſon js aſſigned, (that Kings held Parlia- 
ments and councils with their people, before any Biſhops 
or Lords were made.” Hence it was, that the com- 
mons thought themſelves juſtified in a certain caſe, in 
ſuppreſſing the houſe of Peers, which Milton juſtifies in 
that inſtance, “that having been too much at the King's 
beck, they might not be judges of a free people,” + 


I MENTION theſe circumſtances, not through any 
predilection for a democracy, but to ſhew the bias of 
our conſtitution. For, though I think with Mr. Locke, 
„That there remains inherent in the people a ſupreme 
power to remove or alter the legiſlative, when they find 
the legiſlative act contrary to the truſt repoſed in them: 
{for, when ſuch truſt is abuſed it is thereby forfeited, and 
devolves to thoſe, who gave it.“ Yet it is my deliberate 
Judgement, that a free monarchy is beſt ſuited to the ge- 
nius of this country, and that well adminiſtered, it is the 
wiſeſt, ſafeſt, and moſt durable ſcheme of government 


in 
4 Concil. Brit. 
* Modus Habendi Parliamenta. Vid, Miltoni Pop, 
Angl. Def. Cap. VIII, 
+ Pop. Ang. Def, |! On Gov, Part II. Sect. 149, 


* 
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in the world: It creates and preſerves, as our great law- 
yer beautiſully expreſſes it, that gradual ſcale of dignity 
which proceeds from the peaſant tothe prince; riſing like a 
pyramid from a broad foundation, and diminiſhing to a 
point as it riſes. It is this aſcending and contracting 
proportion, that adds ſtability to any government; for 
when the departure is ſudden, from one extreme to an- 
other, we may pronounce, that ſtate to be precarious.” 
This auguſt aſſembly (for anciently they ſat in one 
houſe,) was known among our Saxon anceſtors, by a 
term expreſſive of that deliberate wiſdom, which ought 
to preſide in the ſupreme authority of a nation, it was 
. alſo ſtiled the “common council of the kingdom, the 
great council of the King, the great court, the conven- 
tion of the nobles, and chiefs, the general aſſize, and the 
community of the kingdom of England.” Of which 
great council it hath been ſaid, © If you conſider its age, 
it is moſt ancient, if its dignity, it is moſt honourable, 
if its juriſdiction, it is tranſcendant and abſolute; it alone 
can, (I mean the high court of parliament, compoſed of 
Kings, Lords, and Commons) make law, and that which 
is law, it can make no law.” Giving; however, proper 
allowances for the irregular ſeaſons of our conſtitution, 
and that right, which every government hath, of revert- 
ing in any emergencies, to its original, fundamental and 
immutable principles. 


THe aſſemblies of the clergy were, anciently, of two 
kinds: of which the former may be called «parliamentary 
conventions,” afterwards exchanged for * convocations,” 
which in their end and conſtitution were merely 'of a 

ET. 

+ Blackſtone, Bock I. Ch. 2, P. 158. Eighth Edit, 
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civil nature, the other were «djoceſan ſynods,” and pro- 
yincial councils” which treated only of ſpiritual mat- 
ters. Synods were, perhaps, coeval with the eſtabliſh- 
ment of chriſtianity in this Iſland, and when the greater 
diviſion was formed, the Archbiſhops exerciſed in their 
provinces the ſame power, which the Biſhops did in 
their reſpective dioceſes. The origin of the parliamen- 
tary aſſemblies of the clergy, was as follows. 


L oxG before Biſhops were inſinuated into our govern- 
ment, Kings, as I hinted before, held parliaments, and 
formed conſultations with their people. But when 
chriſtianity had got a ſettlement among us, our pious an- 
ceſtors, to requite their ſpiritual ſervices, gave large tem- 
poral poſſeſſions to the Biſhops and clergy. From con- 
ſiderations of piety, as well as prudence, (for the clergy 
had all the little learning of thoſe times,) they, alſo, re- 
ſigned to them moſt of the great offices of ſtate. Hence, 
they were admitted into the great council of the nation, 
and had a conſiderable influence in the management of 
public affairs. But our anceſtors alſo perceived the juſ- 
tice of aſſigning a part of the public burdens to thoſe, 
who had ſo large a proportion of the public treaſure, 
Prior, therefore, to the alteration of their tenures by the 
Conqueror, who laid further ſervices on them, their 


property was liable to a three-fold tax of.“ Caſtles, 
Bridges and Expeditions,” 


As yet, however, the Biſhops and Prelates only were 
admitted into our ſtate councils. But the inferior clergy 
alſo had large temporal poſſeſſions. There was, there- 
fore, the ſame reaſon for their contributing proportion- 

| Bb ably, 
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ably, to the exigencies of the ſtate. The following ex- 
pedients were, therefore, formed, The Pope uſed to 
impoſe a tax on them, to ſupply the King's neceſſities, 
and they were obliged to pay it. At other times, on 
any emergency, the Biſhops would raiſe «a benevolence” 
from their clergy, and the King was accuſtomed to remit 
letters of ſecurity, that what was granted in a way of 
favour, might not, in future, be demanded in a way of 


obligation. 


Ir is, therefore, obvious, that the ſupplies of the 
Prince would depend on the beck of the Pope, and 
would, ſometimes, be forced to yield to the humours and 
caprices of the clergy, They would, of courſe, be pre- 
carious. A more permanent and productive method 
was, therefore, to be found out: and Edward the firſt 
adopted the following meaſure. 


WHEN he ſummoned his parliament, the greater 
clergy were alſo ordered to attend, by the cuſtomary me- 
thod of iſſuing a writ. A new clauſe, was, therefore, in- 
ſerted in it, called the præmunientes clauſe, requiring 
him, to cite ſome of the inferior clergy to attend them in 
parliament, © to grant him aids in the name of the whole 
body of theclergy.” + They accordingly uſed, from this 
time, to attend parliament, had a ſhare in the legiflature, 
and formed a ſeparate eſtate, though in civil matters their 
conſent was frequently not aſked, and even their diſſent 
was frequently ſuperſeded. © The exerciſe of their ne- 
gative, * otherwiſe than in eccleſiaſtical matters, is not ſo 
clearly handed down to us. Of the inefficacy of their 

| | ; diſſent 
+ Wake's State of the Cler, & Ch. of Eng, * Alliance, 
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diffent in civil affairs, there is a remarkable inſtance in 
the parliamentary rolls, in the third year of Richard the 
II. T and even in affairs, which related more immedi- 
ately to the church, if they interfered with the intereſt of 
the ſtate, their remonſtrances were overruled by the King 
and parliament. Indeed, they were not always ſum- 
moned even to attend the great council, which cir- 
cumſtance, though it may, in part, be accounted for, by 
conſidering theſe, as *the irregular ſeaſons of the conſtitu- 
tion,” yet is it certain, that they always conſidered their 
attendance, as a burden, and were never eaſy, till they 
were fairly releaſed from it. 


ACCORDINGLY, from the time of Richard the ſecond, 
the clergy were allowed to meet in “ convocation,” our 
princes not being diſpoſed to diſpute the place of their 
aſſembling, provided their neceſſities could be effectually 
ſupplied. Inſtead, therefore, of taxing themſelves, and 
having a ſhare, in the great council of the nation, as a 
ſeparate eſtate of parliament, they were allowed to tax 
themſelves in * convocation,” an afſembiy formed purely 
for ſtate purpoſes, called together by the King's writ, 
meeting at the time the parliament fat, and waiting on 
the King's neceſſities: a diſtin aſſembly from a ſynod, 
as I hinted before, which was called together by the 
Biſhop's ſole authority, and was concerned only in the 
affairs of the church. Now the period of the clergy's 
loling their conſideration in parliament, is to be dated 
from the time, when they firſt granted their ſupplies in 

convo= 


+ Rot. Parl. 3 Rich. II. No, 38. Wake, ut ſup. Chaps 
I, Sect. 3. 
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convocation; for, though they occaſionally ſent a fe 
proctors to parliament, the ſituation, to which they had 
reduced themſelves, loſt them their parliamentary charac- 
ter, which they never afterwards regained. So that, in 
fact, they had little reaſon, to triumph in the great point, 
which they had ſecured: having ſunk in real dignity, 
and legal conſideration, in proportion · as they advanced 
in uſurpation, and roſe in the ſcale of imaginary free- 
dom, 


| To remove every ſuſpicion of partiality, in what I 
have here advanced, I beg leave-to remind the reader, 
that I have herein followed, principally, the judgement 
of two celebrated Prelates. F It will, however, be 
recollected that Judge Blackſtone is inclined to ſpeak of 
the ſpiritual Lords as a diſtin& eſtate; « becauſe” ſays 
he, „they are ſo conſidered in the eye of the law, and 
are ſo diſtinguiſhed in moſt of our acts of parliaments. 
If however, the fats, which I have ſtated, be true, that 
character is now really loſt, though it is a very common 
thing to retain certain formularities in acts of parlia- 
ment, when the thing itſelf, which gave birth to them, 
hath long ſince expired. Indeed, the learned Judge him- 
ſelf does virtually confeſs this, for he adds, “yet in prac- 
tice they are uſually blended together under the one 
name of „the lords,” they intermix with their votes; 
and the majority of ſuch intermixture joins both 


eſtates.” 
It 
+ Wake and Warburton. | 


. * Commentaries of the Laws of England. Vol. I, 
Book I. C. 2. p. 156, Eighth Edit. 
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IT hath alſo been thought, and he himſclf ſeems to 
think, not without reaſon, that their having no negative 
voice, and no diſtinct houſe for deliberation, deprives 
them of the reality of a third eſtate. Belides, that the 
numbers are now too few, to make them the repreſen- 
tatives of the body of the clergy; on the feudal plan. 


I nave ſaid in a former place, that the Biſhops are 
not Peers of the realm, but Lords of parliament; wherein 
J followed the authority of the aforeſaid eminent perſon, 
As our molt reſpectable lawyers, Selden, chief Juſtice 
Hales, and Blackſtone have formed different de- 
terminations on this queſtion, and as the preſent Inquiry 
is not materially affected by it, it would, perhaps, be my 
prudence, to avoid meddling with it. I will, however, 
take the liberty of making a few remarks on this ſubject. 


Six Henry Spelman under the article Pares, or Peers, 
diſtinguiſhes them into thoſe, who live in their feuds in 
an equal condition, and thoſe, who are equals in the 
ſame courts. F The author of the Alliance quotes thus 
far, but to have done juſtice to the ſubject, he ought, I 
think, to have taken in what follows: the learned 
Knight goes on “And all are called Peers, or equals in 
a court, becauſe in the court of that Lord, whoſe vaſſals 
they are they have an equal authority,” as the vaſſals 

of 


+ Pares, &c. qui feudis pari lege vivunt; & Pares Cu- 
riz, quod in curia domini illius, cujus ſunt vaſſalli, parem 
babent poteſtatem, ſcilicet, &c, — The latter he thus de- 
icribes at the beginning of this article, Pares Curiz ſunt, 
qui in eadem curia five Regis, five Comitis, five Baron is, 
*« pari fungun!ur poteſtate, parique lege & conditione” vi- 
vunt, Gloſs, Arch, Tit. Pares. 
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of the King in the great court of the realm, the vaſlals 
of the Earl in the court of an Earl, the vaſſals of a Baron 
in the court of a Baron. They took cognizance of all 
cauſes pertaining to the court of their Lord, and to their 
mutual intereſts, in any queſtion, which reſpeQed their 
feud, and breaking fealty towards their Lord,” „ For,” 
continues he, * by ancient right, they were bound to be 
preſent with their teudal Lord in all weighty cauſes.” 


Now the Biſhop makes the living by an equal law or 
in an equal condition, (“ pari lege vivere,“ or as Sir MH. 
Spelman, had ſaid before, ** pari lege et conditione,” 
diſtinguiſhing it from «pari poteſtate””) he makes this, 
I fay, of the eſſence of feudal peerage, which will there- 
fore hardly apply to the Biſhop's argument, for the tenure 
of the clergy differing, (holding their bands in free alms, 
or frank almoigne) ſo alſo did their ſervice, they did no 
homage, or fealty, or indeed “ any earthly or temporal ſer- 
vice: which rendered their condition very different from 
the laity, from whom ſuch ſerviccs, according to their 


tenures, were exacted. 


Bes1DEs, his argument appears to me defective on 
another ground. For if his diſtinction prove any th ing, 
it proves too much. In ancient times, the great aſ- 
ſembly, compoſed of clergy and people, tam cleri, quam 


populi,” || among other titles was called the “common 
; | council 


t For which Littleton gives the following reaſon, 
«"Pherefcre they ſhall do no fealty to their Lord, becaule 
that this divine ſervice is better betore God, than any do- 
ing of fealty.“ For as he had faid before, Et tiels que 


tiegnont en frank almoigne ſont oblige de droit * 
ieu 


|| Concil, Brit. 161, 


— 
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council of the elders, or nobles, and people of the whole 


Kingdom,” ſo that all the Frilingi or Freemen were, in 
this ſenſe Pares, or Peers. In our books of ancient laws 


the Commons are not only ſtiled barons, but frequently 
Peers of the Parliament, particularly in the ancient ma- 
nuſcript, referred to above, in which are theſe wards, 
There ſnall be choſen out of all the Peecs of the realm, 
fve and twenty perſons, of whom five ſhall be Knights, 
five Citizens, and five Burgeſſes, and two Knights of a 
county have a greater vote in granting and rejecting, 
than the greateſt Earl in England,” + They, therefore, 
were Peers in the former ſenſe, though not in the latter, 
except he would have the commons Peers. 


W1iLL1am, commonly called the Conqueror, altered 
and new modelled the feudal tenures of this country. He 
divided the whole land among his nobles ; who holding of 
the King in chief, by the ſervice of barony, were there- 
fore enrolled in the“ doomſday book,” as the King's ba- 
rons, and the barons of the Kingdom. The tenures of 
the clergy, alſo, underwent the ſame change, who having 


| hitherto held in free alms, did from that time, in com- 


mon with the laity, hold by barony. Now one great 
privilege of barony was, a trial by their peerage: * a pri- 
vilege, indeed, of very great antiquity,|| and juſtly 

eſteemed 


Dieu de faire oriſons, praie rs, meſs. & autres divine ſetvi- 
ces purs les almes de leur grantor ou feoff.“ Inllit. of 
the Laws of Engl. Lib. II. Sect. 135. By Coke. 

* Modus Habendi Parliamenta, Miltoni Def, pro 
Pop. Angl. | 

* Barones autem per pares ſuos debent judicari, Jara 
et Conſuet. norm. co. 9. fol. 2. 6. col, 2. 

4 Parjum originem vel a Gallorum awhaQiis —_— Ce» 

aremy 
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eſteemed the pride of Engliſhmen. t And ſince, in the 
molt weighty concerns, the Biſhops are not in poſſeſſion 
of this great privilege, (for, in capital caſes, they are tried 
by the commons, nor can they ſit in judgement on Peers,) 
many very able lawyers have concluded that they are not 
properly entitled to the character of peerage. Sir Ed. 
ward Coke gives them the ſame appellation, as Judge 
Blackſtone, viz. Lords of Parliament, $ 


BisHoe Warburton, in proof of the contrary poſition, 
hath zealouſly contended, *that a title to peerage does not 
depend on their judging, or being judged: * or that if 
it does, the concluſion is equally ſtrong, that they are 
Peers, becauſe, in miſdemeanors they have a common 
right of trial with thoſe, who have an undiſputed claim 
to that title, But the Biſhop has gone further, he has 
aſſerted, that the Biſhops were once in actual poſſeſſion of 
this privilege, and undertook to ſhew, by what means they 
loſt it. He ſeems alſo to think, that Henry the eighth, 
would have «reſtored to them this high privilege, (which 
he ſuppoſes they once had) of being hanged by the 
lords,” if Fiſher, Biſhop of Rocheſter, his perſonal ene- 
my, had not been the firſt epiſcopal culprit. 


Howzxver 


farem, vel a centenis apud Tacitum comitibus, qui per 
pagos ſuos jus dicebant, er Principi Conſilium aderant: vel 
eo altius a centumviralibus judicibus apud Romanos, non 
ine pte repeto. Spelmanni Gloſs. p. 448. 

+ Nullus liber homo rapiatur, vel impriſonetur, &c. nifi 
per legale judicium Parium ſuorum, &c. Mag. Char. 
Cap. 30. 

$ Coke upon lation, Frank almoigne, Lib. II. Cap. 
6, Sect. 137. | 

* Alliance, &c. Book n. Chap. 2. 
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HowEVER, I cannot help remarking one conceſſion, 
which he has made, viz. „that, if ever the prelates en- 
dangered their peerage, it was, when ſubmitting to ca- 
nons, againſt laws, they acknowledged the Pope their 
« ſe;gnour ſuverain.” Which was actually the caſe, by 
his own teſtimony, in that inſtance, wherein the Biſhops 
were ſcreened from the fentence of the civil judges ; and, 
as this privilege was not reſtored to them, after they re- 
turned to their obedience, at the Reformation, he ſeems 
to me to have weakened, undeſignedly, his own argument, 
by the ſame mode of reaſoning, with which he had, be- 
fore, effectually deſtroyed the notion of the clergy's be- 
ing *now an eſtate of Parliament,” 


Bur how far Biſhop Warburton hath eſtabliſhed the 
peerage of the Biſhops, or, how far he has failed in ar- 
gument, I leave to the determination of wiſer heads. It 
is a matter of mere curioſity, and does not in the leaſt affect 
my preſent queſtion; provided their baronies which the 
aforeſaid writer conſiders, as tantamount to peerages,* be 
acknowledged to be mere lay poſſeſſions, though aſſigned 
to ſpiritual men: which he readily admits. I will, how- 
ever, juſt add, that little can be determined, I think, on 
their parliamentary peerage from titles of honour, which 
lie even in the ſtatutes of the realm, (on which Biſhop 
Warburton lays great ſtreſs,)+ frequently expreſſed in 
terms of mere courteſy. Nor need it ſurprize us, (with- 


out noticing the vagueneſs of the term Peer, which in 
« ancient” 


* Sir Henry Spelman ſeems to be of the ſame judge- 
ment. Gloſs, Tit. Baro. p. 68, He ſpeaks of Biſhops 
among Barones, qui inter Pares regni numerantur. 

+ Alliance, Book II. 28 III. p. 113. 

c 
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« ancient” times, was nearly as undeterminate as its kin- 
dred, Baron d) that ſpiritual Lords, fitting in the ſame 
houſe with lay, ſhould, in ſubſequent periods, by cour- 
teſy of parliament, receive the fame title, though it 
ſhould not be acknowledged to be a legal one. 


Bur there is another title, under which Biſhop War. 
burton chooſes to conſider the Biſhops, viz. that of 
« guardian barons.” Being qualified to fit in the Houſe 
of Lords, by virtue of their baronies, they are viewed by 
our conſtitution, he thinks, not indeed, as repreſenta. 
tives of the church,” but, «as eccleſiaſtical perſons, ſitting 
in behalf of religion,” that 1s, agreeably with his ſyſtem, 
to guard againſt every encroachment, on what, he with 
too great confidence, calls the rights of the church. (Ne 
quid detrimenti eccleſia capiat.) Which, in fact, in mo. 
dern times, not only include the rights of the church, 
properly ſo called, ſecured to it by the firſt clauſe þ of 
Magna Charta, (tho' ſome are reſigned by the act of ſub. 
miſſion) but alſo many rights of the people, founded on 
the principles of that palladium of Britiſh liberty, 


Now, whatever he may infer from the courteſy of 
ſome of our ſtatutes, and whatever title he may aſſume 
for his political Biſhops, to make them appear under 
a character, which ſuits his own ſyſtem, (of which the 


beſt I can ſay, is, that it is founded upon a fiction,) yet it 
i 


§ Spelman. in Art. Baro et Pares. 

* In the Statutes the King is called our Lord; the 
Parliament is called the King's Parliament, and the Laws 
are called the King's Laws: yet this is all mere courtefy, 
Vid. Miltoni. Def. pro Pop. Angl, Cap. VIII, 

1 Quod Eccleſia fit libera, &, 
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s ſufficient for my purpoſe, that it is no conſtitutional 
or legal title.” Ihe old cuſtom of ſending writs to the 
« cuardians of the ſpiritualities, in the vacancy of a ſee, 
to attend parliament, he thinks a plain declaration, that 
our conſtitution views them as eccleſiaſtical perſons, ſit- 
ting in behalf of religion. Which concluſion is drawn, 
] think, ſomewhat too haſtily, fam an inaccurate appli- 
cation of this title „“the guapdians of the ſpiritualities;” 
which relates clearly to the character of the perſons, ſup- 
plying the place of Biſhops, and not to the character of 
the Biſhops in the Houſe of Lords, where they ſit, even 
by his own acknowlegment, in virtue of their temporalities. 
However, I do not feel myſelf diſpoſed to ſtrip his 
prelates of this fictitious title, it being a character, to 
which they have, at leaſt, this claim; that they have, with 
tolerable management, guarded thoſe encroachments, 
which, with great aſſurance, have been called the rights of 
the church, while the guardians of the conſtitution hav 
been labouring to reſtore to their conſtituents the un- 
forfeited rights of Britons. 


Tuus much, at preſent, for this famous work, « the 
Alliance,” (which I ſhall have occaſion to introduce 
again) aperformance, though, I confeſs, ingenious, learned, 
and elaborate in its execution, yet, I muſt be allowed 
to ſay, degrading to the pure unmixed deſigns of chriſti- 
anity, and in many inſtances, inconſiſtent with the ori- 
ginal, fundamental, and immutable principles of the Bri- 
tiſh Conſtitution. + 


Ix 


+ I do not ſpeak here of thoſe parts, in parcicular, of 
this work, which I have been juſt conſidering; bat of thoſe, 
wherein 
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Ix brief, what I would ſay then, is this, that the 
clergy, though they once formed a „third eſtate of par- 
liament,” have now loſt that character; that the Biſhops 
do not now ſit in the Houſe of Lords, as Biſhops, or as 
repreſentatives of the body of the clergy, but as barons; 
that conſequently, the clergy, now, as an eccleſiaſtical 


body, are not only no eſtate in parliament, but not even 


repreſented in parliament: for, they can neither ſit in the 
Houſe of Commons, and though indeed repreſented 
there, yet is it by virtue of their tithes, or other eccleſi- 
aſtical dues; which, whether they be held by the clergy, 
or lay impropriators, are always freehold eſtates ; though 
even the lands, from whence they ariſe, be of an inferior 
character. & So that they are repreſented only in com- 
mon with, and in the ſame manner as, the laity, who 
are freeholders. They are a ſpiritual body only in con- 
vocation: and yet when ſo aſſembled, they are not, at the 
ſame time, a civil body even there, having now loſt the 
power of taxing themſelves: which character they re- 
tained in convocation, after they had loſt it in parliament, þ 
And even for this, Britons ought to ſing, Te, Deus, 
Laudamus, 


I wILL beg leave juſt to obviate an objection which 


may be made to what I have ſaid (p. 192, 193.) On 
* CONVO- 


wherein he ſpeaks of the benefits, which the church de- 
rives, by reſigning what he is pleaſed to call her indepen- 
dance, (which I have called a fiction,) and forming an 
alliance with the ſtate; and, particularly, where he ſpeaks 
(Book III.) of“ the teſt law,” 0 | 

$ Blackſtone's Law Tracts. Conſiderations on Copy- 
holders. p. 208. Third Edit, | 

+ Warburton, 
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et convocations; which I conſidered, * in their end and 
conſtitution as merely of a civil nature.” It may be 
ſuggeſted, then, that ſynodical, that is, eccleſiaſtical buſi- 
neſs, was frequently tranſacted there. This is true: for 
which a learned prelate, in a very eaſy and natural man- 
ner, hath thus accounted. F It was no unuſual thing, 
then, when the clergy were aſſembled in convocation for 
ſtate purpoſes, by the præmunientes clauſe in the King's 
Writ, for the Biſhop, to ſave the time and trouble of 
aſſembling a ſynod, to iſſue at the ſame time another 
ſummons, (iſſued, as I have ſaid before, by his epiſcopal 
authority) which conſtituted them, likewiſe, an eccleſi- 
aſtical aſſembly; and ſurther, he would ſometimes drop the 
formality of the ſummons: and though aſſembled, inten- 
tionally, for civil purpoſes, the clergy, by the Biſhop's au- 
thority, would proceed to eccleſiaſtical: thus they were 
at the ſame time, a convocation, by the King's Writ, and 
a ſynod, by the Biſhop's ſummons; and would conſe- 
quently, without further trouble, tranſact, at once, civil 
and eccleſiaſtical matters. 


«The church is no Efſential Part of the Engliſh Con- 
ſtitution.” 


I Now proceed to my other poſition, which was, = / 


Fixsr, then, it will be neceſſary to diſtinguiſh be- 
tween the original and fundamental principles of any 


particular government, and thoſe laws, which are acci- 


dental and circumſtantial. By the former are meant 
| ſuch 
/ 


+ Wake's State of the Clergy and Church of England, 
Chap, I. Sect. 12, N 
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ſuch principles, as compoſe the eſſence of the conſtitu- 
tion; which, therefore, cannot be changed without de- 
ſtroying it. The latter, depending on contingencies 
may alter, without affecting the conſtitution, varying 
with times and ſeaſons, and following the wants of ſoci- 
ety. Fundamental principles, therefore, are the original 
baſis of the government, the other the materials, which 
compoſe the edifice; and are ſo far ſafe, and fo far only, 
as they are ſupported by the baſis: they are the root, the 
other the branches, which are then only natural, when 
they receive ſtrength and nouriſhment from the parent 
root: which fundamental laws have given birth to 
„what, by being giving to all in general, has been called 
the common law.” t # 


Tre following, then, are the fundamental maxims of 
the Engliſh law, which though mentioned before, it 
may not be amiſs to repeat here. 1. The people have 
a right to a free enjoyment of life, liberty and property. 
2. A right to make thoſe laws, by which they are go- 
verned. 3. A right to ſhare in that power, which puts 
the laws in execution. To theſe I may be allowed to 
add the excellent maxim of good King Edward, which 
hath ever been deemed a fundamental in our law, That 
if any law or cuſtom be contrary to the law of God, of 
nature, or of reaſon, it ought to be looked upon as null 
and void. And though, in order to guard againſt the 
frowardneſs of private reaſon, our law is called «legal 
reaſon” (quod eſt ſumma ratio,) * becauſe by many ages it 
has been fined and refined by an infinite number of grave 

| and 


+ Mirrour, Chap. I. Sect. 1. 
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and learned men, as Sir Edward Coke ſpeaks: * yet 
theſe fundamentals are always ſuppoſed to make part of 
this legal reaſon, expreſſing as they do, not the ſenti- 
ments of individuals, but of the Conſtitution itſelf., So 
that the tranſlator of the Mirrour did not ſpeak at large 
in ſaying, (As Cicero was bold to derive the pedigree 
of the Roman law from the great god Jupiter, ſo I 
hope, I may be emboldened, in the perſon of the common 
law, to ſav, «© That when the laws of God and reaſon 
came into England, then came I.” 7 


TnksE principles may be aſcertained and efta- 
bliſhed by an hiſtorical deduction. From whence it 
will appear, that the Conſtitution of England is of a 
genius, very different from what ſome would have us 
believe; that a King of England, is one that rules by 
law, and that the laws of England are directed to the public 
intereſt, encouraged, and ſecured by theſe fundamentals. 


Tux features of liberty, which ſo ſtrongly marked 


the more advanced age of our conſtitution, diſcover 
themſelves, though more faintly, in its very infancy. 
Chriſtianity, very ancient writers inform us, was preached 
in this iſland during the apoſtolic age, and, if we may 
credit them, by the Apoſtles themſelves. 1 The maxims 
and manners of the fi. ſt preachers were copied from the 
TEACHZR of TRUTH, the great EXAMPLAR of MORALS: 
they had no wealth to. purchaſe diſciples, no ſecular au- 
| thority, 
Coke upon Li:tleton. Lib. Il. Sect. 138. 
+ Pref. to the Mirrour, 
+ Gildas Badonicvs, Gildas Albanicus, and Will, 


Malmeſbur. &c. Vid. Coneil. Brit, De Exordio Chriſtianae 
Relig. in Britanniis. 
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thority, to enforce their inſtructions; but wholly intent 
on making men wiſe and good, they had neither power 
or inclination, to deface their liberties. 


We are, however told, that the light of truth almoſt 
went out, after the death of thoſe, who firſt kindled it. 
But Lucius, King of Britain, having received an honour- 
able account of the Chriſtians of Rome, and other coun- 
tries, wrote to Eleutherius, (then Biſhop of Rome) 

requeſting, that teachers might be ſent into this iſland, to 
inſtruct his people in the chriſtian faith. Accordingly, 
two preachers came into Britain; the King himſelf was 
baptized, and the people followed his example. How 
far religion interwove itfelf with their government, I 
ſhall not inquire, nor, indeed, can it be well aſcertained, 
The Saxons got poſſeſſion of the iſland, deſtroyed the 
churches of the Chriſtians, and introduced their own ſu- 
perſtitions, while the Britons retired into the moun- 
tainous parts of Wales and Cornwall. || 


In the fifth century, Auſtin the monk appeared in 
Britain, being ſent here by Pope «Gregory the great. 
The religion of this monk was of a domineering cha- 
rater. He had a commiſſion “to bring all the prieſts 
into ſubjeQtion.”* The Biſhops and clergy who re- 
tired on the approach of the Saxons, oppoſed his pre- 
tenſions. But, being at length Metropolitan of Britain, 

. he 


!| Concil. Brit. 

* 'Tua ergo fraternitas non ſolum eos Epiſcopos, quos 
ordinaverit, neque eos tantummodo, qui per Eboracenſem 
Epiſcopum fuerint ordinati, ſed etiam ** omnes Britanniae 
ſacerdotes habeat, Domino Deo noſtro Jeſu Chriſto auctore, 
ſubjeQos.”* Gregorius Auguſtino Epiſcopo Anglorums 
Concil. Bi it. P« 99s * 
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he aſſembled a ſynod on the confines of their country, 
They refuſed to obey the Roman Pontiff, on Auſtin's 
demand, and twelve hundred Britiſh monks were ſlaught- 
ered, through his inſtrumentality.+ But, however, Athel- 
bert, King of Kent, having become his convert, monkery 
inſinuated itſelf into the government: and the Saxon 
Kings, afterwards, made ordinances, that men ſhould 
worthip their Creator, according to the points of the 
Chriſtian Faith.““ 


BuT 300 years before Auſtin ſat his foot on Engliſh 
ground,” Britons had among them the principles of liber- 
ty; and theſe fundamentals of the Engliſh government were 
alſo preſerved, among the Saxons. In a famous coun- 
cil held by Athelſtan, the Saxon King thus pleads with 
the people, Seeing 1 liberally allow you all things, that are 
your's by your law, that you in like manner may grant to 
me what is mine, &c.”} From which words, as Mr, 
Pen juſtly remarks, three things are obſervable ; Firſt, 
that ſomething was „ theirs,” which nobody eiſe could 
diſpoſe of. Secondly, that they had © property” by their 
own law, therefore had a ſhare in making their own 
laws. Thirdly, that the law was *umpire” between 
King and pcople. T And the Saxon Kings took an oath 
at their entrance upon the government, *ta maintain 
and rule according to the laws of the land.” : 

A TENDER 


+ Synedus Wigornienſis, in Concil, Brit. p. 104. 

* Mirtour, Chap, I. S:&. 3. 

1 Concil. celebre Gratel, &. Concil, Brit. p. 398. 

+ Pen's Select Works. Vol. 111, England's Preſent 
Intereſt Conſidered, p. 205. 
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A TENDER and ſacred regard, was preſerved towards 
whatever related to life, liberty, and property. The 
Saxons had juries. Alfred put one of his judges to 
death, for pronouncing ſentence, en a verdict, (corruptly 
procured) three of the jury being in the negative, Ano- 
ther of his judges ſuffered death, for paſſing ſentence on 
a man, upon an ignoramus returned by the jury: and 
a third alſo was condemned to die, for having palled 
ſentence upon an inqueſt taken ex officio. 


25 was a law of Alfred's, That if a man ſhould im- 
priſon his vaſſal or bondman, his purgation ſhould not 
be leſs than the payment of ten ſhillings;” a ſum ex- 
, ceeding ten pounds of modern money. Indeed, impri- 
ſonment was practiced very little among the Saxons, 
« In a common priſon, ſays the author of the Mirrour, 
none ought ta be put, if he be not attainted of an offence, 
that requireth death.”+ And the ſame author tells us, 
that all unjuſt impriſonment was reckoned manſlaughter; 
he alſo adds, © Into the offence of manſlaughter fall all 
thoſe, by whom a man dyeth in priſon, and that may be, 
either by the judge, who delayeth to do juſtice, or by 
dureneſs of the keepers, or by other unjuſtifiable me- 
thods.” * Debts, and damages, were recovered by re- 
ceiving their equal value in goods, or elſe in money; 
and if payment was not yet made, the land alſo was ex- 
tended; and laſt of all, if full ſatisfaction was not yet 
made, the defendant's arms were ſeized, and he himſelf 
was thrown on the benevolence of his friends for ſup- 
port, But no perſon could be impriſoned for 3 

| e 


+ Chap. I. Sect. . 
* On ene Sect. q. ut up- 


Mirrour. Defecls of the great Charter. Book V. ScQ. 2. 
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The ſame tender regard was maintained towards pro- 
perty ; and, indeed, from the conſtitutions of the anci- 
ent Kings” preſerved in the aforeſaid book, the Mirrour, 
written in Edward the firſt's reign, it 1s manifeſt, that 
they were directed to an impartial adminiſtration of 
juſtice, and a free enjoyment of property; and though 
ſome allowances will be made for the harſh terms of 
the tenures of thoſe times, yet the great fundamentals of 


the Engliſh government were preſerved. 


Nox were theſe grounds and rules of Britiſh liberty 
deſtroyed by the Norman Duke; of whom it may be 
ſaid, that as he rather altered, than new modelled the 
feudal tenures, f ſo he rather made ſome additions to the 
edifice, than removed the baſis of our conſtitution. In- 
deed, the ſtrength of the nation was not ſo exhauſted at 
the battle of Haſtings, that the people ſhould have been 
eager to receive a conqueror on his own terms. They 
choſe, as Milton expreſſes it, to accept of a King, rather 
than be under a Conqueror and Tyrant. They accord- 
ingly, ſwore to him to be his liegemen, and he ſwore 
to them at the altar, to carry them as a «good King ought 
to do, in all reſpects.“ He afterwards broke his word; 
when the Engliſh, tenacious of their character, flew to 
arms: and the King was obliged to renew his oath 
on the holy evangeliſts, that he would govern them “ac- 
coiding to the ancient laws of England,” Tf he, there- 
fore, oppreſſed the nation afterwards, he did it, as Milton 
expreſſes it, by right of perjury, not of conqueſt, And, 
that he himſelf admitted this claim of Engliſh liberty, 
is apparent from theſe words at his death, «I appoint 

+ Hurd's Dialogues, Dial. V. p. 129. Fifth Edit. We 
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no man, ſaid he, to inherit the kingdom of England. 
And, indeed, that very learned antiquarian, Sir H. Spel- 
man gives us a very different account of that proud title, 
Conqueſtor, from what hath been given us by many 
writers. William the firſt,” ſays he, © was not called the 
Conqueror, (conqueſtor; from ſubduing, but from acquir- 
ing England.“ The people were, therefore, left in poſ- 
ſeſſion of their ancient laws, and a right of trial by ju- 
ries ; and in regard to property, in one of the firſt laws 
made in his reign, after holding forth, that *the lands 
of the inhabitants of this kingdom were granted to them 
in inheritance of the King, and by the common council 
of the whole kingdom,” it is added, That they ſhall 
hold their lands and tenements well or quietly, and in 
peace, from all unjuſt tax or tillage. || So that theſe 
fundamental maxims of Engliſh law were provided for, 
in the Norman ſettlement. 


THrxy were alſo held ſacred in the following reigtis, 
till invaded by King John; who was, however, forced 
from his encroachment by his barons, and brought 
back to the ancient ſtandard, at the famous congreſs at 
Runningmede. On the articles of agreement there 
formed, the great Charter of England was founded; 
which was amended in the infancy of Henry the third, 
and, after having eſcaped many dangers, received the 
ſupport of his maturer age: till, at length it ſound a final 

| | eſtabliſhment 


+ Miltoni Def, pro Pop. Angl. 

* Gulielmus I, qui a conquirendo, hee eſt, acquirendo 
Angliam, non a ſubigendo, ut plerique cenſent, dictus eſt 
Conqueſtor, &, Gloſs, Arch, Parliametum, p. 450. 

[| LI Guliclm. 55 
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eſtabliſument in the reign of Edward the firſt. And ſo 
expreſſive of the genuine principles of the Engliſh con- 
{litution, and ſo eſſential to the happineſs of their poſ- 
terity, was this venerable charter deemed by our anceſ- 
tors, that it hath been ratified by no leſs than thirty two 
acts of parliament. t 


THresE fundamentals are the baſis of the great 
Charter itſelf: and in the ſame manner, as the latter 
exiſted, prior to *the declaration of rights,” ſo theſe 
grounds of Britiſh liberty were laid, antecedent to the 
eſtabliſhment of Magna Charta. And of this original 
inſtitution of our government, and its ſubſequent declar- 
ation at Runningmede, it may, without offering violence 
to truth, be ſaid, that they reſpect not articles of faith, 
or forms of worſhip, but civil privileges only ; and that 
| the liberties of the church are no further concerned in 
either than as they reſpect their temporalities, * 


FroM what has been ſaid, it will follow, that theſe 
fundamentals of Engliſh law cannot conſtitutionally be 
removed. Not by the King in his fingle capacity: for, 
as he receives his crown under a ſtipulation, to rule by 
the laws of the land, ſo, neither can he, individually, 
enact a new law. Not by the clergy, in their eccleſiaſti- 
cal capacity: for, as they act by delegation, from the 
crown, their power cannot exceed their commiſſion; and 
a power which the crown poſſeſſes not itſelf, it cannot 


give 
+ Blackſtone's Introduftion to Magna Charta. Law 


Tracts. 
* England's Preſent Intereſt Conſidered, p. 228, Pen's 
; Select Works. Vol. III. ü 
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/ give in truſt to others. And further till, not even by the 
/ parliament, in their legillative capacity: for, notwith- 
; ſtanding what is ſaid of the tranſcendant and abſolute 
powers, of the *omnipotence” of parliament, « of its 
making, and unmaking law,” and the like, yet a con- 
ſtitution is even here ſuppoſed; the conſtitution cannot 
deſtroy the conſtitution: for the powers of parliament 
are but a truſt, And, indeed, the rights, about which 
theſe fundamentals are concerned, are, in their very na- 
ture, abſolute and inalienable. For, as the ſupreme 
| power can take no part of the people's property, without 
their conſent, ſo there are ſome parts, F which even the 
/ people themſelves cannot give in truſt to a certain degree. 
Life, and liberty, if I may fo ſpeak, are nature's great pro- 
perty, which THE BEIXG, under whom we hold, gives us 
/ 


— 
8 — &* 


not leave to aliene; ſo that, in ſhort, the original deſigns 

of the Engliſh conſtitution have the ſame relation to it's 

ſubſequent declarations by acts of parliament, which 

the fundamental maxims' of the law of nature have to 

8 laws in general, that is, they are their rules and grounds. 
Axp upon theſe principles it is, that « When the le- 

/ Lillative ſhall tranſgreſs this fundamental rule of ſociety; 

/ and either by ambition, fear, folly, or corruption, endea- 
| vour to graſp themſelves, or put into the hands of any | 


\ other, an abſolute power over the lives, liberty, and 
eſtates 
* 
#3 By the term property here, and in ſome other places, 
/ the reader will oblerve, I do not mean ſimply eftate, but 
/ apply it in the more general ſenſe. For property will re- | 
| ſpedt life, reputation, eſtate, liberty, ard conſcience ; in 
1 P , 
mort, whatever is juſtly and properly my own, In this 


\_ ſenſe Mr, Locke frequently uſes the term 
| : & 


/ 


£3 


eſtates of the people, by this breach of truſt, they for- 
feit the power the people put into their hands, for quite 
contrary ends, and it devolves to the people. * 4 


AND it is clear, that this is the judgement of the le- 
gillature itſelf, as might be ſhewn by ſome acts of par- 
liament, which have repealed others, on this ground, that 
the repealed ſtatutes were illegal. Not to mention 
others, there was a ſtatute enacted in the 11th. of Henry 
the ſeventh, which was contrary to the free cuſtoms of 
this country, in the important article of juries. Of 
which oppreſſions, as Mr. Pen expreſſes it, Empſon and 
Dudley were the great actors; but they were hanged for 
their pains, and that illegal ſtatute repealed in the firſt 
of Henry the VIIIth, Ch. 6.“ 


Tux conſequence is plain, as the ſame ingenious and 
excellent perſon obſerves; © Fundamentals give rule to 
20s of parliament, elſe, Why was the ſtatute of the 
8 Edw. IV. ch. 2. «of liverves and informations, by the 
diſcretion of the judges, to ſtand as an original, and this 
of the 11th. of Henry the ſeventh, repealed as illegal? 
For therefore any thing is unlawful, becauſe it tranſgreiſ- 
eth a law, But what law can an act of parliament 
tranſgreſs, but that which is fundamental? Therefore, 
trials by Juries, or lawful judgement of equals, is by acts 
of parliament confeſſed to be a ſundamental part of our 
government.” + The ſame remark will apply to the 
other two great principles of Engliſh liberty, 


* Locke on Government. Book II. Ch. XIX. $ 222. 
+ England's Preſent Intereſt Conſidered, 


CHAP. 
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The ſame Subject continued. 


The Church is no Effential Part of the Ins 
| gliſh Conſtitulion. 


ERE then I pauſe, and take the liberty of aſking, 
Is the church of England an eſſential part of the 
Engliſh Conſtitution? | 


« BR3TISH civil conſtitution is a phraſe, expreſſtve firſt, 
of a natural conſtitution of rights, native and inherent in 
the inhabitants of this kingdom, and in all mankind; 
next, of a body of laws, peculiar to this kingdom, decla- 
ratory of theſe natural rights: and laſtly, of a form of 
making and executing theſe laws by King, lords, and 
commons.“ * 


Now, as the fundamental maxims of Engliſh govern- 
ment are expreſſive of that conſtitution of rights inherent 
in all mankind, is it not clear, they ſtand independant of 
the church of England, ſo called? For as the natural 
rights of mankind are antecedent to any particular regi- 


men 
* Robinſon's Political Catechiſm. p. 38. 
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men of religion, ſo were the fundamental maxims of En- 
gliſh government to the eſtabliſhment of chriſtianity, 
among us. Our anceſtors, before they were Epiſcopali- 
ans, were Papiſts ; before they were Papiſts, were Chri- 
ſtians; and, even before they were Chriſtians, were Bri- 
tons. The church of England therefore makes no part 
of the original inſtitution of this country, 


NExxr, conſtitution is expreſſive of a body of laws, 
peculiar to. this kingdom, declaratory of natural rights. 
It is evident, then, that this body of laws ſtands indepen- 
dant of the church of England, for the ſame reaſons, as 
fundamental maxims do. For had we not Engliſh law, 
before we had an Epiſcopal church ? And how far ſubſe- 
quent laws, declarative of the intentions of the legiſlature, 


are conſiſtent with natural rights, and original inſtituti- | 


ons, is to be known by an impartial compariſon of one 
with the other. The laws, which relate to the church 
are only ſo far conſtitutional, as they are conſiſtent with 
the natural and civil rights of the community at large, 
and regulated by the fundamental maxims of our govern- 
ment. And, to ſpeak my mind freely, I incline to think 
that the church is a great interruption to this part of the 
conſtitution. Have not Britons excellent civil laws, and 
do they want the aid of eccleſiaſtical canons? Have they 
not courts of law and equity, and could they not admi- 
niſter juſtice without ſpiritual courts? Are not the natu- 
ral rights of Britons favoured by the common law of the 
land? But have not the laws, made in favour of the 
church, been oppreſſive to the liberties of the nation? 
Suppoſe 
Ee | 
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Suppoſe the church removed, Would there be any of that 
partiality, which marks the character, and is, indeed, the 
only thing, which disfigures, weakens and diſgraces our 
government? The church of England, therefore, -is not 
eſſential to this part of our conſt.tution. 


LASTLY, Britiſh conſtitution is expreſſive of a form 
of making and executing thoſe laws by King, lords, and 
commons. Now, Is it not certain, that theſe, alſo, ex- 
iſted before the church of England was in being? Can 
it, therefore, be eſſential to this part of the conſtitution? 
And I have already ſhewn, that the principles of govern. 
ment introduced by prelacy, are very different from the 
generous maxims of our civil government, 


Wurx the cruel and haughty monk, Auſtin, com- 
monly called the apoſtle of England, ſummoned the 
Britiſh Biſhops to attend his ſynod, the Abbot of Ban- 
gor adviſed them, „if he was a man of God, to follow 
his directions.“ © And how,” continued the honeſt Bi- 
ſhops, „ ſhall we prove this.” The Abbot replied, «If 
he is meek and lowly of heart, it is probable, that as he 
has taken up the yoke of Chriſt himſelf, he will alſo aſ- 
ſiſt you to bear it.” But if he be ſevere and proud, it will 
be evident, that he comes not from God, and that his 
words ought not to be regarded by us.” 1 Thus, in be- 
half of the Engliſh conſtitution, I ſay, If prelacy, has 
taught our princes mercy, our nobility condeſcenſion, 
and the repreſentatives, of the people juſtice, and love of 
independance, then let Britons be aſſured, that the church 
of England, naturally enough aſſorts with that part of our 


conſtitution, 
+ Synod, Wigorn. Concil, Brit. p. 105, 
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conſtitution, which aims to ſecure theſe invaluable bleſ- 
ſings, „a King ruling by law, the magiſtracy following, 
the people free, and the whole ſociety happy.” If on the 
other hand, it has made our princes intolerant, our no- 
bles ſevere and haughty, and the repreſentatives of the 
people ſuſceptible of corruption, and regardleſs, in many 
inſtances, of the intereſt of their conſtituents, then, let 
Britons be aſſured, that the church of England is no eſ- 
ſential part of her excellent conſtitution ; but is to be con- 
ſidered as a diſeaſe, which has ſullied its complexion, 


and impaired its health, 


Bur, in order to make a fair judgement of the weight 
of the church of England in the conſtitution, it will be 
neceſſary, to conſider our governinent, as a Conſtitution 
in church and ſtate: which union of eccleſiaſtical and 
civil matters, as it gave both to the old doctrine of «no 
Biſhop, no King,” ſo alſo does it ſtill give authority to 
principles, which favour the ſyſtem, when the doctrine 
itſelf is not ſo popular. A church eſtabliſhed by law, 
and making part of legal adminiſtration; a church in 
alliance with the ſtate, APPLYING ITS UTMOST IN TV- 
ENCE IN THE SERVICE OF THE STATE; and in re- 
ward of its ſervices, SUPPORTED AND PROTECTED by 
it;* a church of which the principal executive magi- 
ſtrate is declared the ſupreme Head; a church, which has 
poured into its boſom, not only its own peculiar tempo. 
ralities, but all the civil offices of this country; a church, 
whoſe form and doctrine have been reckoned ſuch eſſen 
tial conditions of the aCt of union between England and 

* Alliance, Book II. Chap. z. A 
E e 2 
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Scotland, that an alteration of them would endanger the 
union; + a church, I ſay, ſo authorized, ſecured, bene. 
ficed, and important, may eaſily enough have beguiled 
people into the popular notion, that church and ſtate 
were inſeparably united; «like two ſtately pillars, riſing, 
indeed, from different foundations, but bending towards 
each other, as they riſe, and meeting in the center.” || 


IT is true, the church of England is eſtabliſhed, and 
makes a part of legal adminiſtration, But it will be re- 
collected, that the church of Rome was in poſſeſſion of 
this argument before the church of England. And, 
indeed, the former had this advantage of the latter, that 
. Part of the great charter was ſpent in behalf of its liber- 
ties, and privileges, yet, notwithſtanding the ſacred re- 
. gard, poſſeſſed by our anceſtors for the great charter, the 
privileges of the clergy were broken in upon, and aQu- 
ally ſurrendered to Henry the VIIIth. The truth was this, 
as Mr. Pen juſtly obſerves, «© thoſe parts that were abrog- 
able or abrogated in the great. charter, were never a part 
of the fundamentals, but hedged in by the clergy, and al- 
lowed by the barons upon preſent emergency.” * This 
remark of that ingenious writer will apply to the pre- 
ſent church, by law eſtabliſhed. It is hedged in to ſerve 
a preſent purpoſe. And, whenever the ſtate ſhall find, it 
can do better without its ſervices, there is nothing in 
our conſtitution, to render the union immutable and 
eternal. The church, therefore, is not eſſential to the 
conſtitution, becauſe it is eſtabliſhed by law. 

| IxPDEE D, 
? "* Blackſtone's Commentaries. Vol. I. p. 98. 


[| Rotheram's Eſſay on Eſtabliſhments. 
* England's Preſent Intereſt Conſidered. Pag. 229. 
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INDEED, there is this difference between the two 
churches; that the former aſſumed an independant autho- 
rity, and even challenged the ſubjection of the civil ma- 
giſtrate. Whereas, when the Pontiff retired, the prince 
advanced, it is ſaid, to his proper place. The latter of 
theſe aſſertions, though made by very eminent church- 
men, I muſt be allowed to ſay, is not ſtrictly true. For 
neither did chriſtian Emperors, nor the Kings of England 
aſſume the title, or exerciſe the whole powers of © the 
ſupreme Head.” Theſe were both derived from the 
forfeited claims of the Roman Pontiff. But, if the power 
challenged by the Pope, was therefore conſidered uncon- 
ſtitutional, as being an encroachment on the juſt autho- 
rity of the prince, and the ancient rights of the people, 
this argument will extend ſtill further. For does not 
the church of England aQually lie expoſed to the ſame 
cenſure? Have not the great fundamentals of Engliſh 
law been removed in favour of her unjuſt pretenſions? 
Have not the lives, liberties, and eſtates of many virtuous 
citizens been ſacrificed at her ſhrine? And is not the 
ſovereign himſelf ſo hedged in by the church, as to be 
incapable of rewarding the ſervices of ſome of the belt 
friends to the government? No Engliſhmen ever ſwerved 
from the truth, in preſuming that the conſtitution of his 
country was founded in juſtice. And, indeed, this was 
the language of the legiſlature itſelf, in the act of grant- 
ing a toleration to diſſenters; for it went upon this prin- 
ciple, that the former claims of the church were exor- 
bitant and unjuſt, and the laws, which made nonconfor- 
mity a crime, were accordingly repealed, It was upon 
this principle their cauſe was pleaded ſo admirably by a 
voy 
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very great lawyer; “ and it is on the fame ground, 
that their reaſonable requeſts have been, lately, ſtill further 
urged by ſome excellent ſpeakers in the Houſe of Com- 


mons. 


THE union between England and Scotland is, now, 
confidered an important part of the conſtitution of this 
country, Our church eſtabliſhment is, alſo, ſuppoſed to 
be in cloſe connection with this union; ſo as, indeed, to 
be rendered of a nature almoſt immutable, leaſt the union 
itſelf ſhould be endangered. F What are, then, the ex- 


preſs terms of it ? 


Ix the act of union there is recited an act of the 
Scotch parliament, enacted for the ſecurity of the proteſ- 

tant religion, and preſbyterian diſcipline in Scotland, «By 
which her Majeſty, (Queen Anne) with the advice, &c. 
doth thereby eſtabliſh and confirm the ſaid true proteſ- 
tant religion, and the worſhip, diſcipline, and government, 
of this church, to continue without any alteration to the 
people of this land, to all ſucceeding generations,” &c. and 
the 5th act of the firſt parliament of King William and 
Queen Mary, ratifying the confeſſion of Faith, &c. of the 


church of Scotland, is alſo confirmed. 


Tux is alſo inſerted in the act of union another act, 


ſecuring, in like manner, the eſtabliſhed religion in En- 
; gland; 


* Lord Mansfield's Speech in the Houſe of Lords, in 
the caſe of the Chamberlain of London, againſt Allen 
Evans, Eſq. at the end of Dr. Furneaux's Leders to Judge 


Black tone. Second Edit. p. 278. 


+ Blackſtone's Commentaries Vol, I. p. 98, 
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gland; by which it is enacted, © that an act paſſed in the 
13th. year of the reign of Queen Elizabeth, of famous 
memory, entitled an act for the miniſters of the church 
of England to be of ſound religion; and alſo another act 
made in the 13th. year of the late King Charles the ſe- 
cond, entitled an act for the uniformity of public prayers 
and adminiſtration of ſacraments, and other rites and ce- 
remonies, and for eſtabliſhing the form of making, or- 
daining, and conſecrating Biſhops, Prieſts, and Deacons 
in the church of England, (other than ſuch clauſes in 
the ſaid acts, or either of them, as have been repealed by 
any ſubſequent act or acts of parliament,) and all and 
ſingular other acts of parliament now in force, for the 
{tabliſhment and preſervation of the church of England, 
and the doctrine, worſhip, diſcipline and government 
thereof ſhall remain, and be 1n full force for ever.” And 
every King of Great Britain, on his acceſſion to the 
crown, takes an oath at his coronation “to maintain 
and preſerve inviolably the aforeſaid ſettlement both in 
Scotland and England,” 


Now as the two acts, inſerted in the act of union are 
two ſeparate acts, made in favour of the two ſocieties» 
before the union; and as the origin of them proceeded 
rom dangers which one church apprehended from the 
encroachments of the other, it is evident, they are recited 
to remove thoſe apprehenſions, and as a ſecurity againſt 
mutual encroachments. So that the two churches, at the 
time of uniting were in a ſtate of independance on each 
other, already in poſſeſſion of mutual privileges. Their 
end, therefore, in uniting, was not on the one hand to 

| form 
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form a **fzdus inzquale,” that is, to give one a præemi- 
nence over the other, nor, on the other, to make an incor. 
porate union; this would have made the two churches 
coaleſce into one. It was ſtrictly «izdus zquale,” that is, 
an equal alliance, by which each church or nation re- 
tained its peculiar privileges, but guarded againſt the 
others encroachments. 


Now as the learned Commentator on the Laws of 
England hath frequently admitted, that the parliament 
may alter the eſtabliſhed religion, the forms and doctrines 
of either church may be changed, with its own conſent, 
without endangering the union. For the parliament, 
in the preſent caſe, is agent or — for the two 
churches. | 


THE two nations, therefore, and not the two parlia- 
ments, being the contracting parties, and the parliament 
Executing either an expreſs or an implied trult,+ either 
nation might alter its owa church, without treſpaſſing 
on the liberties of the other; being capable, conſtitution- 
ally, of receding from that part of the ſtipulation made 
in its own favour, (agreeable to the nature of all pacta 
conventa, or treaty unions,) though even proclaimed to 


be immutable.* 


Ap, indeed, ſince the union, two acts of the Scotch 
parliament, have been either altered or repealed, by an 


act of parliament in England, & and yet the union itſelf 
not 


+ See Furneaux's Letters to Judge Black lone. Lett. V. 
p · 249. Second Edit. 
* 9 Anne. Cap. 7, 
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not affected. The acts alluded to, were, one which ex- 
poſed perſons excommunicated by the church judicato- 
ries in Scotland to civil pains and diſabilities; the other, 
entitled * an act againſt irregular baptiſms, and marri- 
ages: * in conſequence of which Engliſh act of parlia- 
ment, the Epiſcopal diſſenters received a complete tole- 
ration in Scotland, and were admitted to a free partici- 


pation of all civil and military offices, 


Axp further ſtill, the act of union hath actually been 
violated, and yet the union not thereby diſſolved. I al- 
lude to the act of patronage, which took the right of 
preſentation from the © heretors, and elders of the reſpec- 
tive pariſhes, and actually reſtored them to the pa- 
trons of the livings; which I will be free to call a moſt 
conſiderable infringement on the act of union, and an 
important advance on the province of a church. For 
a right of patronage to livings appears to me next in 
importance to that of making miniſters to occupy them. 


Now, I ſay, this act muſt be conſidered a violation of 


the act of union; for it is well known the act of patro- 
nage paſſed againſt the-prevailing wiſhes of the Scotch 


nation. F Yet even this a& has not endangered the - 


union. 


REASONINGS, ſimilar to theſe, may be applied even 
to the coronation oath itſelf; by which every King of 
Great Britain, on his acceſſion to the crown, is bound to 


maintain and preſerve inviolably, the eſtabliſhed re- 


ligion. 
Axp, 


* Made in 1695. 
+ See Furneaux, ut ſup. 
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Axp, as the preſent forms of our eſtabliſhment, and 
doctrines, ſo, alſo, its very genius, might be altered, 
without any encroachment on the union, or injury 
to the conſtitution. On the ground of political expedi- 
ence, it is, certainly, a very defective and partial ſyſtem: 
and it muſt be a ſtrange degree of prejudice, which could 
incline a chriſtian and an Engliſhman to call it, the moſt 
perſect of all chriſtian eſtablithments.* Nay, I will 
venture to add, that the alliance between church and 
ſtate of England might be entirely diffolved, and yet 
the union between England and Scotland kept ſacred 


and inviolate. 


AnD, however diſtant the period, and however faſhi- 
onable it may be to treat thoſe, as viſionaries, who are 
looking towards it; fully perſuaded I am, that ſuch a 
- diſſolution muſt take place. For though I am not ſo 
blind, on the one hand, as not to perceive, that our pre- 
ſent eſtabliſhment is a bleſſing, as a deliverance from pa- 
pal tyranny, neither am I, on the other, ſo inattentive to 
its evils, as not to believe, there is a ſtrength in the Bri- 
tiſh conſtitution, which, when collected, will throw off 
the mighty incumbrance; a revolution, which will give 
this iſland, called by an ancient poet, for its fertility, the 

t of Ceres;” + a title alſo, for its mildneſs, juſtice and 
liberality, to the beautiful character given it by our great 
antiquarian, The maſterpiece of nature, performed 
when ſhe was in her beſt and gayeſt humour,” 

Tux 


* Alliance, Book II. Chap. IV. 
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Tus means, by which the great improvement, (for 
ſuch, without ſcruple, I call it) will be brought about, 
are in the womb of providence: but I will avow, to 
borrow the words of an ingenious perſon, (and here I 
ſpeak the genuine language of my heart) «that if I had 
the whole Epiſcopal church, yea, the whole papal com- 
munity, as much at my diſpoſal, as the moſt abſolute ty- 
rant ever had his ſlaves, I would not deprive them by 
force of one article of faith, or one ceremony of worſhip. 
I would only oblige them to ſeparate religion from civi 


and ſecular affairs. * 


Non let ſuch a notion be reckoned abſurd, or ex- 
travagant. Thus chriſtianity ſtood in the early ages. 
Modeſt and unaſſuming in its pretenſions, it affected no 
preeminence, but what truth and virtue gave it: and at 
the ſame time, though not meanly ſubſervient to the vices 
of governors, yet important and uſeful to government, 
by the holy doctrines, which it taught, and the ſpirit of 
ſubjection, which it inculcated. Thus, I ſay, it ſtood, 
till Conſtantine, in the fourth century, took it, as he 
thought, from obſcurity, to give it place and rank in the 
political ſyſtem, 


Nox do I think it improbable, that chriſtianity ex- 
iſted unentangled with civil government, even in that 
part of this iſland, that was over-run with Saxon ſuper- 
ſtitions. For it is not likely, that a religion, of ſo pe- 
netrating a nature, on its retreat to the weſt, ſhould have 

| | left 


* Robinſon's Plan of Lectures on the Principles of 
Noncoaformity, Pref, to the Fifth Edition, p+ 23y 
22 
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Jeft no trace behind. Nor need the partial teſtimony of 
the monkiſh hiſtorians ſurprize us, ever zealous to ex- 
aggerate the important fervices of the Roman Pontiff, 
and to give authority to the miſſion of the apoſtle of 
England. Beda tells us, that Bertha, the wife of King 
Ethelbert was a chriſtian. It is not natural, therefore, to 
ſuppoſe, there were not many of the ſame perſuaſion, + 


Sven, too, was the ſituation of thoſe chriſtians, who 
retired into Wales from the Saxon invaſions ; preſerving 
the chriſtian faith with true Britiſh independance. * - 


TRE following is tranflated from an ancient Britiſh 
manuſcript by Sir Henry Spelman. It is the anſwer of 
the brave Abbot of Bangor to the haughty demand of 
the apoſtle of England. 


«Bx it known, and without doubt unto you, that we 
all are, and every one of us, obedient and ſubject to the 
church of God, and to the pope of Rome, and to every 
godly chriſtian, to love every one in his degree, in per- 


fe& charity; and to help every one of them by word and 
decd 


+ Erat autem prope ipſam civitatem ad orientem eccleſia 
in honorem ſancti Martini antiquitus fafta, dum adhuc 
Romani Britanniam incolerent, in qua regina, quam Chri- 
ſtianam fuiſſe prædiximus, orare conſueverat. Beda. Lib, I. 
Cap. 25. 

— * before of Ethelbert, the ſame hiſtorian adds. 
Nam et antea fama ad eum Chriſtiane religionis pervene - 
rat, ut pote quod et uxorem habebat Chriſtianam de gente 
Francorum regia, nomine Bertham. Quam ea conditione 
= parentibus acceperat, ut rituum fidei ac religionis ſuæ 
cum Epiſcopo, quem ei adjutorem fidei dederant nomine 
Luidhardo, inviolatam ſervare licentiam haberet. 

* Gelaſius, 
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deed to be children of God. And other obedience than 
this I do not know, due to him, whom you name to be 
pope, nor to be the Father of fathers, to be claimed, and 
to be demanded; and this obedience, we are ready to 
give and to pay to him and to every chriſtian continu- 
ally. Beſides, we are under the government of the Bi- 
ſhop of Caerleon upon us, who is to overſee, under 
God, over us,|| to cauſe us to keep the way ſpiritual.” 


Sis H. Spelman, after informing his reader, from 
what ancient manuſcript this was tranſlated (which he 
adds, was undoubtedly an imitation of one more anci- 
ent) makes the followiag reflections. 


«Tat Abbot of Bangor, who gave this anſwer to 
Auſtin, was without doubt that very famous Dionuthus, 
of whom we made mention in the laſt notes. It is alſo 


manifeſt, both from this anſwer of his, and from what 


was related before by Beda himſelf, that the Britiſh 
church acknowledged at this time no ſubjection, either 
to the Roman Pontiff himſelf, or to any other foreign 
Patriarch, nor cultivated any communion with the Ro- 
man church, But it was ſubject, as it had been from 
the age of Eleutherius, to its own Metropolitan (as to 
a Pope or Patriarch of another world) the Archbiſhop of 
Caerleon; who, as is here ſuggeſted, acknowledged no 


ſuperior in the degrees of the church: but yn a ligwr dan 
Daw, that is, „under God, without any intermediate 


authority” governed the people and church committed to 
him, and practiced the Eaſtern and African rites, rather 
than 


|| The ſame diſtinction by which the act of ſupremacy is 
euarded, 
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than the Roman. Nor did this proceed from any ſchiſma. 
tic perverſeneſs, (which the authors of that age would 
have undoubtedly cenſured) nor againſt the inſtitutions of 
the holy fathers, confirmed by the authority of the third 
eecumenic ſynod held at Epheſus, in the year of our Lord 
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Remarks on Mr. Hooker"s Ecclefiaflical Po- 
lity, and Biſhop Warburton's Alliance be- 
tween Church and State. 


N making a few free remarks on the . judicious 
Hooker,” who poſſeſſed more wiſdom, humility, f 
and candour, than a hoſt of thoſe, who have retained his 
writings, it is not neceſſary to ſuppoſe, I muſt be influ- 
enced either by malevolence or vanity. I do not think 


myſelf authorized to adopt the language of the illuſtri- 
| ous 


* Concil. Brit. p. 10, | N 
+ See particularly, Books I. and II. of the Eccleliaſtical 
Polity, ſub finem. 
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ous Monteſquieu, © And I alſo am a painter.” || I affect 
not to raiſe a ſtructure, in oppoſition to the goodly fabric 
of «eccleſiaſtical polity,” or to embelliſh the inward parts. 
The only title I claim, is, that of «formarum ſpectator: 
and ſhall think it no breach of modeſty to ſay, Here the 
building wanted proportion, and, There the foundation 
was not ſtrong. | 


«LAWS, ſays the latter of theſe great men, are the 
necelagy relations, reſulting from the nature of things. t 


Ta1s is a definition of laws in general. It will fol- 
low, that laws ſhould vary, according to the different 
forms of government, to which they relate, and the pal- - 
ſions by which thoſe governments are put in motion; 
agreeable to this maxim of Monteſquieu, that laws 
ſhould relate to the NATURE and PRINCIPLE of the 
government. The laws of a democracy for example, 
where the government is in the hands of the people, mult 
differ from an ariſtocracy, where the government reſides 
with the few. The reaſon is, a democracy and an aril- 
tocracy being differently conſtituted, are made to act by 
different PRINCIPLES. I may add, that the reſtraining 
force, or the penalties enforcing laws, ſhould vary in 
proportion, Rewards and puniſhments ſhould be re- 
gulated by the prevailing principle of a governmer t. 


Tae ſame obſervations, which have been found juſt, 
on comparing together different ſchemes of civil govern- 
ment, will be found to apply, alſo, to the different cir- 
cumſtances of civil and eccleſiaſtical government, 


IDraAs 


jj Preface to the Spirit of Laws, 
+ Eſprit des Loix. Livr. I. C. 1. 
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IpzAs of this kind did not eſcape the penetrating 

genius of Hooker in his admired firſt book of Eccleſi- 

altical Polity. One kind of law, ſays he, cannot ſerve all 

kind of regimen:“ what I complain of, is, that the ſyſtem, 

which he undertook to defend, contradicts thele funda- 
mental maxims. | 


* 


« Laws, ſays Hooker, not only teach what is good; 
they have a conſtraining force. f And again, They 
take not their conſtraining force from the quality of 
thoſe, who deviſe them, but from that power, which 
giveth them the ſtrength of law.” || And that, where- 
ever it is lodged, is the ſupreme power. It, is part of 
this ſyſtem, therefore, that the ſupreme power may eſta- 
bliſh opinions, forms of worſhip, and plans of diſci- 
pline; and, as laws imply a conſtraining force, religion 
conſequently, is enforced by civil penalties. I have no- 
: thing to do here, with rites and ceremonies, or chriſti- 
anity. But I affirm, that Mr. Hooker's ſyſtem oppoſes 
this fundamental maxim of all government, . Laws are 
the neceſſary relations reſulting from the nature of 


things.” 


BISsRHO H Warburton hath ſtepped in to the ſupport of 

this ſyſtem, by acknowledging, indeed, that the province 
of the civil magiſtrate is not properly the care of ſouls, 
but of bodies; and, conſequently, that he hath no right to 
interfere with religion, (with an exception to the three, 
fundamental maxims of natural religion) as a matter of 
TRUTH, but of utility; and that if it concern itſelf with 
TRUTH, it iS only incidentally, by virtue of the ALLIANCE, 


This 
+ Book I. 10. p. 19. 1723. Ut ſup, 
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This was an ingenious device. The only misfortune 
was, that Biſhop Warburton's ſyſtem went one way, and 
FACTS another. For, Who does not know, that truth 
was the great point, that exerciſed the genius of legiſla- 
tors, in the ſixteenth century, and encouraged Chriſtian 
ſtates to unite in HARMONIES, and CONFESSIONS of 
FaiTH? Equally ingenious was the diſtinction, between 
PUNISMENTS and RESTRAINTS. It is, as if the law 
ſnould ſay, I do not harraſs you, as one, who hath, actu- 
ally, committed murder; but as one, who may, probably, 
pull down the ſteeple, Will a ſufferer perceive * 
tinction? 


Facts, too, are not much more favourable to the notion 
of the learned Archdeacon of Carlifle, who tells us, the 
intention of the legiſlature in impoſing Subſcription to 
articles, was merely. to exclude from the government the 
PAPIST, the ANABAPTIST, and the PURITAN, * Why, 
then, were Free-willers harraſſed? And why were Arians 
and Socinians put to death? 


Ma. Hooker's ſyſtem, which allows civil 
the power “of making laws, yea laws concerning the 
moſt SPIRITUAL affairs of the church,” + leaves the 
objection, which I have ſtarted, in all its force. 


Tuis fundamental error in the Eccleſiaſtical Polity 
conſiſts in confounding the nature of law. The next is 
connected with this, and relates to the adminiſtration 

of 

* See Paley*s Princi = of Moral and Political Philoſo- 


phy, Vol. J. On Subſcription to Articles. 
+ Book the VIIIth. 0: the Authority of Making Laws. 


p. 428, 1723. 
Gs 
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of law; aſſigning to thoſe called *the laity” Eccleſiaſtical 
juriſdiction, and to thoſe called ſpiritual men,” a juriſ- 
diction properly civil. ; : 


Ws this the proper place, I would obſerve, that 
Mr. Hooker in marking out the limits of the ſpiritual 
juriſdiction of the church, hath aſſigned it, I think, too 
extenſive and awful a province. I ſhould hold myſelf 
bound to ſtand aloof from every ſociety in the uni- 
verſe, ſooner than bow to a SPIRITUAL tribunal ;+ I 
would humble myſelf in ſolitude and filence before the 
GREAT BEING; I would ſeek forgiveneſs and conſola- 


tion from my Maker in the pathleſs waſte. But re- 


marks of this kind mult be paſſed. 
Bur, Does there not ariſe a ſtrange confuſion of cha- 


_ raters, on ſuppoſing a priſoner put to the bar, and on 


hearing a civil judge gravely aſk, Are there three Hypo- 
Reſes in the divine nature, or one? And on hearing a 
SPIRITUAL man fay, Let the priſoner be taken to New- 


gate? ; 
Ms. Hooker hath given high encomiums to thoſs 
&reverend, religious, and ſacred conſultations, which are 


termed general councils.” But Hooker was too good 


2 man, not to diſtinguiſh the times and practices of the 
primitive Chriſtians, from thoſe, « when pride, ambition, 
and tyranny began, by factious and vile endeavours, to 
abuſe that divine intention unto the furtherance of wicked 
practices. 


Tuis 
1 Book VI. Book I. 16, 
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Tuis diſtinction was not made without reaſon. For, 
were I diſpoſed to exhibit all the human paſſions of the 
vicious kind, in their full growth, were I inclined to 
afford infidels a ſmile, to cover with ſhame the face of 
the Chriſtian world, and to ſtamp eternal infamy on the 
Chriſtian name, I would only wiſh the attention of na- 
tions called to the proceedings of the four firſt general 
councils: I would only wiſh to have read aloud to man- 
kind Mis Epiſtle to the churches, who firſt eſtabliſhed 
chriſtianity by law; beginning with a determination to 
preſerve one faith, and ſincere charity in the catholic 
church,” and ending with an order, «that if any perſons 
ſhould be found to conceal any book written by Arius, 
and ſhould not burn it, he himſelf ſhould be put to 


death.” t 


FroM what ſource have the moſt violent evils flowed 
in upon Chriſtendom? From a perverſion of this text, 
If he neglect to hear the church, let him be unto thee, as 
an heathen man and publican.” Hence, ſaints got into 
the judgement ſeat, but princes were firſt to determine 
who were ſaints. Jeſus taught good politics, as well as 
good morality: Who made me a ruler or a jupcGe? 


HiTHERTO I have conſidered the NATURE, and the 
ADMINISTRATION of laws. It remains, to conſider the 
AUTHORITY, that makes them, 


ALL free ſtates are governed by their own laws. Mr. 
Hooker, than whom few better underſtood the nature of 
civil government, neceſſarily admitting this fundamental 

maxim, 

+ Epiſt. Conſtantini Magni, de unanimi Paſchatis Ob- 
ſervatione, Ex Nicopher. Lib. VIII. Cap. 25, 
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maxim, was, therefore, obliged to maintain, * that the 
church and common wealth are not too independant 
ſocieties ; that the church of England, and the people of 
England, are the ſame body ; there not being any man of 
the church of England, but the ſame man is alſo a mem. 
ber of the common wealth ; nor any member of the com- 
mon wealth, which is not alſo of the church of England.“ 


Ix regard to the church of England, commonly fo 
called, the former of theſe poſitions is certainly true, not- 
withſtanding all the flouriſhing aſſertions of Biſhop 
Warburton: and yet, that the church, properly ſo called, 

makes no part of the legiſlative, I have already ſhewn. 


Bur if this poſition, * the church of England, and the 
people of England” are the ſame people, be accurate, 
methinks it was ſomewhat curious to ſee one, or two 
biſhops at moſt, acting under the authority of a good and 
ſenſible little boy, || «DE visING” at leaſt, what was to 
bind the whole nation; and King James, actually 
« GLVING his canons the FORCE of Law.” 


Bur is the poſition itſelf accurate? „It may be re- 
membered, then, that at- firſt, the greateſt part of the 
learned in the land were either eagerly affected, or favour- 
ably inclined the other way.”+ And were the judge- 
ment of the moſt learned men in the land to be now 
taken, reſpecting the forms, the doQtrine and the diſci- 
pline of the church, what would be the judgement? I 
ſuppoſe preferments out of the queſtion, It would not 

| be 


* Ecclef, Pol. Book VIII. p. 4 W% (| Edw. the VIth. 


+ George Cranmer's Letter to 
Hooker s Life. 


Hooker, affixed to 
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be for © THE DISCIPLINE,” True, But, Would it be for 
the preſent forms, and doctrines, and diſcipline of the 
church ? 


Bur further, no ſooner was our preſent regimen 
denominated the church of England, than ſome of the 
people of England diſſented from it. The poſition, 
therefore, was far from being ſtrictly true, when Mr. 
Hooker wrote. And it is, certainly, leſs ſo now. If this 
were the caſe, there ſhould not be a Jew, a Catholic 
or a Diſſenter in the land. But, happily for the Britiſh 
government, there are many of all deſcriptions. Diſ- 
ſenters are very numerous. It will perhaps be found, 
that they amount nearly to one fifth of the community : 
and, as they now have a title in law, F it would not 
be accurate to ſay, the church of England, and the peo- 
ple of England are the ſame people. Bating, however, 
the too high powers, which Mr. Hooker aſſigns to the 
ſupremacy, this ſyſtem maintains the parliament of 
England hath competent authority to define and deter- 

mine the churches affairs,” * | 


To which I think it ſufficient to reply, the legiſlature, 
whoſe laws protect all men in their religious liberties, 
hath done its duty, and conſulted its own ſafety, 


Bur the laws, which the legiſlature hath framed rela- 
tive to religion, are about matters indifferent, F Let 
. 7" ie 


+ Furneaux's Letters to Judge Blackſtone. Lett. I. 
And r Mansfield's Speech in the Houſe of Lords, at 
the end, 


* Eccleſ, Pol, Book VIII, 5 B. III. 
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them be left, then, in their indifference, dont make 
LAWS about them. | 


Bur wISE MEN are more likely to place indifferent 
matters in their proper place. Perhaps not. And for 
this reaſon, Becauſe they are wiſe men. 


Bur how are the people then capable of doing it? 
Since Mr. Hooker wrote, at the very time I am writing, 
the people have given proof, that they are capable of 
doing it. Shew me a ſociety, aſſembled under this con- 
viction, that the Deity ought to be worſhipped, and I 
will ſhew you another, that will be capable of finding 
out, how he ought to be worſhipped. 


I HAVE nothing to do here with the queſtions reſpe- 
ing laws changeable, and unchangeable, + lay-elders, and 
biſhops,* the ſubordinate headſhip of the King's of 
England, and the ſupreme headſhip of the Chriſtian 
Legiſlator. || I only ſearch for what is conformable to 
the welfare of ſociety, and of the Engliſh government. 


Tuxsx remarks, therefore, relate to the principles, on 
which the ſyſtem of Eccleſiaſtical Polity is raiſed: and 
from the following conſiderations I incline to think, I 
am not very wide of the truth. Mr. Locke was a great 
admirer of Hooker: and thoſe, who have read the Eſſays 
on Civil Government, and on Eccleſiaſtical Polity, will 
recollect, that many liberal maxims of Mr. Hooker's, are 
adopted by Mr. Locke, and are, indeed, interwoven in 
the texture of his argument. The judicious church- 

man 


+ Book VI, * Book VII, I Book VIII. 
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man is frequently quoted, as authority, by the incompar- 
able politician. And the latter has given us, perhaps, 
the beſt treatiſe on Civil Government, that was ever 
preſented to the world. 1 


Bur conſider the ſame Locke on a ſubject that ap- 
proaches near to the Eccleſiaſtical Polity; I allude to his 
Letters on Toleration. Did ever two performances differ 
more in their concluſions than theſe celebrated producti- 
ons? One confounds things which ought to have been 
kept diſtinct: the other keeps the diſtinction accurate 
and clear. Hooker was an excellent man, but retained 
in the ſervice of a ſyſtem, which he defended, I doubt 
not, from conviction. The immortal Locke had no 
ſyſtem. He was not a Divine; but he was an Inquirer 


after truth, + * 


Ma. Hooker was both Divine and Politician: Biſhop 
Warburton a mere Politician : and if ſelf ſufficiency and 
arrogance tarniſh the luſtre of characters, the latter is 
not entitled to that reſpect, which candour delights to 
pay the former, amidſt all his miſtakes. This praiſe, 
however, is due to the ſyſtem of aLLiaxcs, that, in 
laying claim to the principles of liberty, it impeaches 
the credit of ECCLESIASTICAL POLITY. I, alſo, am, 
here, a mere politician ; and as two politicians ſeldom 
| pn 


+ Primo homines, ut tuto ac libere fine vi atque injuriis, 
vitam agerent, con venere in CIVITATEM, ut ſancte et reli- 
ioſe in ECCLESIAM: illa leges, hc diſciplinam habet 
* plane bioE ESAM. Hinc toto orbe Chriſtiano per 
tot ar nos bellum ex bello ſeritur, quod MAGISTRATUS et 
F.CCLESTA inter ſe aFpicla confundunt. Miltoni Def. 
p19. pop, Angl. Pref, : 
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agree, I ſhall expoſe a few of the manœuvres of my 
brother of the craft, without any ceremony. 


I say then, that the notion of the churches IN. 
DEPENDANCE is built on a weak foundation, and that 
the ALLIANCE is a mere fiction.” That * Chriſtia- 
nity is perfectly free, and independant of the ſtate, ® is 
granted. But that the church of England hath, or ought 
to have, ſuch an independance, as the author of the Alli- 
ance contends for, will be denied. 


Fon, let it be obſerved, that at the very time the Ro- 
man Pontiff exerciſed ſupremacy over England, the ſtate 
had a right to authority over all perſons, of whatever 
religion, clergy, as well as laity, antecedent to any eccle- 
ſiaſtical conceſſions. A claim, riſing out of the very 
nature of civil government. And as to the churches re- 
ſigning v the firſt great branch” of her independence, *that 
no eccleſiaſtic of the eſtabliſhed church ſhould exerciſe 
his function without the magiltrate's approbation and 
allowance,” + this was, ſurely, no ſuch inſtance of chri- 
ſtian humility. For, What was it, but to give the ſtate, 
what it had a right to before? The revenues of the 
church were originally the ſtate's donation ; the ſtate, 
therefore, had an indiſputable right to the appointment 
of church offices, prior to the æra from whence our au- 
thor dates his Alliance, viz. the Reformation.] The 
church, conſequently, had no right to deem herſelf in- 

dependant 


* Book II. Ch. 4. p. 40. + Book II. Chap, 3. p- 
131. I obſerve once for all, that the Edition of the Alli. 
ance, that I quote, is that of Biſhop Hurd's, in the Fourth 
_ Vol. of Warburton's Works. 

U 25 Edw, I. 25 Edw, III. Statute of Proviſors, 
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dependant in this reſpect: a conſideration, which mate- 
rially lefſens the dignity of an Alliance, to be formed be- 
tween two © ſovereign, and independant ſocieties.” 


Bur, let me take the liberty to aſk, When was this 
Alliance formed? The Biſhop tells us, in Edward the 
VIch's reign. © Then it was, he ſays, that this Alliance 
between the proteſtant church of England, and the ſtate 
was made; on the natural diſſolution of the Alliance be- 
tween the popiſh church and it;”+ Prudence required 
the Biſhop to take his ſtand there. But he had before 
obſerved, that the privilege, which the ſtate gained, 
through the conceſſion of the church was SUPREMACY 
in MATTERS of religion; the church reſigning up her 
INDEPENDENCY, and making the magiſtrate her $U- 
PREME HEAD.” Now the magiſtrate was owned su- 
PREME HEAD, in Henry the VIIIth's reign, the act of 
Edward the VIth. did but revive and re-eſtabliſh the title 
and powers of Supreme Head, as poſſeſſed before the reign 
of Mary. This great branch of Independance, then, had 
actually been reſigned before the ALLIANCE com- 


mcnced.* 
Bes1Dts, 


+ Book II. Chap. IV. p. 141. 

* There had been in the early part of our hiſtory 
warm diſputes between the Papacy and the Kings of Eng- 
land, concerning their reſpective privileges. The en- 
creachments of the former had been enormous. From the 
dais of Edward the Firſt, therefore, many ſtatutes had 
been made, to confine its exadions within ſome reaſonable 
bounds, Theſe ſtatutes related to inveſtitures, receivin 
appeals to Rome, and ſending legates to England: and by 
16 Rich. II. Cap. 5 it was enatted, **that it any did pur» 
chaſe tranſlations, bulls, or other inſtruments from the 
court of Rome, againſt the King, or his crown, or whoſo- 

h ever 
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Bxsipzs, conſidering the church of England as a 
chriſtian church, ſhe had not the po-W-ERS, of which her 
„Independence was the conſequence,” even on the 
principles of our churchſtateſman himſelf. For though 
he admits with Hooker, that church p1sc1PLing is 
changeable, this he muſt neceſſarily maintain with fome 
allowances, his ſyſtem obliging him to adinit, that Bap- 
tiſm and the Lord's ſupper are fixed. He alſo grants 
that the DOCTRINE of Chriſt is *unalterable.”+ On the 
principles of Warburton, therefore, the church had not 

the 


ever brought them to England, or did revive, or execute 

them, they were out of the King's 1 
- they ſhould forfeit their goods and chattels to t ing, 
and their perſons ſhould be impriſoned.” ' The proceed. 
ings being on a writ, the principal words of which were 
premanire facies, the aforeſaid ſtatute was called the 
ſtatute of præmunire. Theſe ſtatutes, though in force, 
had been frequently ſuffered to lie dormant. Henry the 
VIIlth. refolved to have them put in execution, and 
brought all the clergy under a praemunire. But the King 
on „ reaſonable compoſition, and full ſubjection“ agreed 
to pardon them. 

Accordingly in a convocation held at Canterbury (anno 
1531,) it was agreed to acknowledge the King Protector 
and ſupreme Head of the church of England. And in the 

tition, ©* the clergy prayed the King to accept 1000001. 
in lieu of all puniſhments, which they had incurred, by 
going againſt the ſtatutes of proviſors, and did promiſe 
for the future neither to make, nor execute any conſiitution 
without the King's licence, upon which he granted them 
a general pardon: and the convocation of the proyince of 
York offering 188401. with another ſubmiſſion of the ſame 
nature afterwards, though that met with more oppoſition, 
they were pardoned,” Burnet's Hiſt, of the Reformation, 
Part I. Book II. p. 113. Under theſe humbling cir- 
cumſtances, then, the clergy took the oath of ſupremacy ; 
though the ſupremacy itſelf was not ſettled till three years 
afterwards, viz, anno 1534. 


+ Poſtſcript to the fourth Edit, p. 300, 
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the powers of forming a free convention.“ She could 
not part with her independence. Lord Bolingbroke 
has ſomewhat miſtated Warburton's argument; he has, 
however, forced out this acknowledgement from the Bi- 
ſhop, „that a chriſtian church is debarred from entering 
into any ſuch Alliance with the ſtate, as may admit any 
legiſlator in Chriſt's Kingdom but himſelf, (that is, a 
power in the magiſtrate to ALTER DOCTRINES) but no 
ſuch power, adds he, is granted or uſurped by the ſupre- 
macy of the ſtate (which extends only to DISCIPLINE.)* 
the unalterable part of the law of Chriſt being its doc- 
trine.” Whether the doctrines have not been altered, will 
be the ſubject of a future inquiry; if they have, both 
parties have exceeded their powers, by “the compact.“ 


To the queſtion, Where this charter, or treaty of 
convention for the union of the two ſocieties is to be 
found? The Biſhop thought it ſufficient to anſwer, “In 
the ſame Archive with the famous original contract be- 
tween magiltrate and people, ſo much inſiſted on in the 
common rights of mankind.” + But I own, I am not 
fatisfied with this anſwer. For the “original compact 
is the only legitimate foundation of civil ſociety.” And 
this is not all. It is the baſis of the Britiſh government, 
and the very language of our conſtitution ſpeaks out, 
what the doctrine of an original contract implies. «Some- 


thing like it, ſays the Biſhop, we ſay of our ALLIANeR.“ 


Things that appear very much alike at a diſtance, are 
ſometimes widely different, as we approach them. Now 
this I ſay of our ALLIANCE, Tt hath not been formed, 
nor 'ought; it is not implied, nor ought; it is not only a 
| Mere 
Ut ſup, + Bock II. p. 14% 
A h 2 
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mere fiction, but attempts to realize it, have produced 
practices unjuſt and unconſtitutional. For let it be 
noted, g | 


THrar the ſtate ſtipulated, as an article of the Alli. 
ance, that the adminiſtration of public offices ſhould be 
- appropriated to the church, to the excluſion of the reſt of 
the community. F «Theſe, it ſeems; were to be conſi- 
dered as a reward for her ſervices,” and a * protection 
againſt her enemies.” Now this I ſay is diſgraceful, 
unjuſt, unconſtitutional ; moreover, what is worſe ſtill 
for this political ſyſtem, ineffective. And to borrow a 
little Warburtonian ſelf-ſufficiency, the doctrine itſelf 18 
falſe. For this was no condition in the original Alli. 
ance, as he calls it, it was hedged in a century after the 
famous Alliance was formed ; even when the teſt law 
was framed ; of which more hereafter. 


«REWARD, ſays Biſhop Warburton, is not one of the 
ſanctions of civil ſociety.” $ This poſition is deſigned to 
prepare the way for the expediency of a teſt law, exclud- 
ing diſſenters from places and offices. But I obſerve a 
little management with the word Reward. I diſtinguiſh 
betweenreward and a capacity for receiving it. Every good 
citizen 1s capable of this: a good government alſo is ca- 
pable of enforcing it, becaufe it CAN diſtinguiſh the ob- 
jeQs of it's favour. The law ought not to ſay, © Are you 
a good man?” Are you a good Chriſtian? Here I ac- 
knowledge the © motive” ſhould be known. The queſ- 
tion, therefore, belongs to a higher tribunal, But civil 
government can determine this queſtion. Are you a 
good citizen? For the * motive” need not be known. 

A © judicial” 

+ See Book III. Ch. II. 5 B. I. Ch. III. 
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A « judicial” determination, therefore, is not neceſſary. ® 
Nor is civil ſociety diſcharged of it's debt, when it has 
afforded mere protection. For while one party polleſſes 
all public offices, and the reſt are excluded from admigi- 
{tration, the ſervices of the former muſt be paid out of a 
tax levelled on the latter, All parties contribute to raiſe 
the fund, and one only receives out of it. Society is in 
arrears with the Diſſenters. 


I oBSERVE a little management, alſo, with the word 
SOCIETY. It was expedient for the Biſhop to prepare 
his reader for this profound diſcovery, that chriſtianity 
formed a political ſociety. It was, therefore, neceſſary 
to lay down this previous maxim, That religion con- 
ſtitutes a ſociety,” he, accordingly, attacks with vigour the 
notion, * that religion is a kind of divine philoſophy in 
the mind,” and goes ſword in hand equally among © the 
philoſophers,” and the « ſeQtaries.” We allow great ge- 
niuſes to act, now and then, the Knight of la Mancha, as 
does here our renowned church ſtateſman. For molt of 
the philoſophers have been advocates for what he calls 
policied ſocicties, for the vulgar ; though averſe to their 
ſhackles themſelves, from a conviction that “they are 
founded in error and lies.” And ſome think, that the 
ſectaries have been zealous for religious ſocieties, to the 
extreme. Even that « wiſe ſe&” (as the ſneering War- 
burton calls the Quakers) admits ſociety into their reli- 
gion, as our author himſelf hath exemplified in the caſe of 
Mr. Pen, and Mr. Barclay: I alſo add, that they are a 
living example of the falſhood of his aſſertion, © That 
the Quaker aboliſhes the very being of a church,“ for 

3 I admit 
B. I. p. 31, 32+ + B. I. IL || B. I. p. 36. 
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I admit Mr. Locke's definition of a church, in prefer. 


ence to any thing, that the author of the Alliance lays 
down, VIZ. „It is a free ſociety of men aſſembling of their 
own accord, to pay public worſhip to God, in that 
manner, which they believe to be acceptable to the Deity, 
and tending to promote their ſalvation.” But the ſecta- 
ries are not «proper ſocieties,” that is, as he elſewhere _ 
ſpeaks, ©policied ſocieties,” or «political ſocieties,” This 
1s true. And no remark is more true, than that of Rouſ- 
ſeau's, * The Chriſtian religion is, at bottom, more hurtful 
than beneficial, to the firm conſtitution of the ſtate; ſub- 
ſtituting only for the Chriſtian religion, the Chriſtian 


prieſthood, that is, political religion.” 


. 


Other Objections Anſwered. Remarks on 
Mr. Paley. 


EING one of the «fanatic rabble” + who am fully 
convinced of the futility of the Warburtonian ſyſtem, 
J am ſorry my limits will not allow me, to conſider 
more at large the arguments of this polite writer. I 


proceed 


+ Poſtſcript to the Fourth Edit, of the Alliance. 


„„ 
proceed to collect together as conciſely as poſſible, other 


reaſons for our preſent eſtabliſhment, and ſome reaſons 
againſt it. 


IT is ſaid, then, that the ſtate of ſociety is weak, and 
ſolicits the ſupport of religion; that religion is expoſed 
to injury, and requires the protection of the ſtate: + hence 
is inferred the neceſſity of an union: that the civil ma- 
giſtrate may chooſe his religion, as well as individuals: 
that the ſtate has a right of private judgement: that all 
religions are conſtitutional and legal, that are ap- 
pointed by the ſtate: | that chriſtian emperors over- 
ruled religion: that Engliſh Kings had an ancient claim 
on the ſupremacy: * and that the Jewiſh polity illuſtrates 
the propriety, and confirms the excellency of our eccle- 
ſiaſtical conſtitution; it being «by pattern of that ex- 
ample, that eccleſiaſtical cauſes are by our laws annexed 
to the crown ;”'$ and that the excellence of our Engliſh 
eſtabliſhment is, that while it confines civil offices and 
employments to its own members for ſecurity, it gives a 
free toleration to the reſt; allowing liberty of conſcience, 
yet protecting the eſtabliſhment by a teſt law. 3 


As a teſt law is ſuppoſed to be the ſupport of an efta- 
bliſhment, and an eſtabliſhment an eſſential part of civil 
polity, teſt laws, and an eſtabliſhment are ſaid to have a 
mutual influence on each other, ſo that the removal of 
the former would haſten the deſtruction of the latter. 

And 


+ Alliance, Book I. Chap. III. | 
{| Rotheram's Eſſay on Eſtabliſhments. 

* Burnet's Hiſt. of the Reformation. Part I. p. 106. 
$ Ecclef. Pol. Book VIII, p. 407. 

þ4 Alliance, Book III, 
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And what would be gained? Have not thoſe who have 
made objections to eſtabliſhments and teſt laws, given 
proof, that they are in purſuit of an Utopia, a ſcheme 
contrary to the common ſentiments, and the univerſal 
practice of mankind? Have not thoſe who have op- 
poſed eſtabliſhments and teſt laws in one form, been 
obliged to adopt them in another? The Puritans in 
Queen Elizabeth's reign made great outcries againſt Epiſ- 
copacy; but took the firſt opportunity of eſtabliſhing 
Preſbyterianiſm: they fled from an eſtabliſhment in 
England, and formed an eſtabliſhment in America: even 
Mr. Pen, it has been ſaid, when he advanced to legiſla- 
tion, found a teſt law abſolutely neceſſary for the pr;- 
poſes of civil government. F Envy of the ruling party, 
therefore, is ſaid to be the ground of oppoſition, rather 
than a regard to the intereſts of any particular govern- 
ment, 


THe xs is another objection, which ſhould be taken 
in, though it does not properly affect this part of my ſub- 
jet. Some writers then have been athamed to conſider 
religious eſtabliſhments, under the character of Allian- 
ces with civil magiſtracy, conceiving that ſuch a notion 
debaſes religion, and diſhonours government. Without 
an eſtabliſhment, however, they ſuppoſe, ſufficient pro- 
viſion is not made for the intercſt of religion: and the 
light, in which they view ſuch an inſtitution, is that of a 
« ſcheme of inſtruction.“ F This, it is acknowledged, is 


the moſt reſpectable view of ellabliſhments, and may 


appear, perhaps, the capital objection againſt an entire 
removal of them. T 
0 


+ Alliance. p. 233. 1 Mr. Paley, Vol. II. p. 303, 
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To theſe objeRions I reply, that as the ſtate of ſociety 
is weak, and wants the ſupport of religion, every indivi- 
dual ſhould be encouraged to chooſe his religion, and feel 
no inconvenience from his choice : the religion, which 
people chooſe for themſelves, will be perſonal ; and that 
will give ſtrength to ſociety ; all beyond, will weaken it. 
— Is religion expoſed to injury? It is the duty of the 
civil magiſtrate to protect her; it is alſo his intereſt ; if 
the civil magiſtrate protect all parties, all parties will have 
an intereſt in ſupporting the magiſtrate; this reciprocal 
obligation will create a firm and laſting union; and there 
will be no occaſion to make terms, or ſtrike an unrighte- 
ous bargain. Let the civil magiſtrate chooſe his religion: 
but let him not chooſe a religion for me. But if a 
ſtate muſt have a religion, let us not be ſurprized if it 


partake of ſtate intrigue, and worldly policy. 


THz authority of chriſtian Emperors, and the claims 
of engliſh Kings muſt not be admitted as argument, 
unleſs it be ſaid, that they always did right, and that 
their practice is a rule for us. As to the Jewiſh polity, 
I would obſerve, it was of a genius peculiar to itſelf ; 
controlled by a divine, though inviſible ſovereign, and 
directed to a particular object: it was not to have its 
likeneſs, for external regimen, in the vaſt ſyſtem of hu- 
man affairs; it could not ſuit itſelf, as to its internal prin- 
ciples, to the general wants of civil government. Nor, 
indeed, had the civil magiſtrate among the Jews the au- 
thority, ſince aſſumed by chriſtian Kings. "They were, 
indeed, to keep the law, but they might not alter the 
DOCTRINES. But, Where is the divine command au- 


|}  thorizing, 
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thorizing, or encouraging an imitation of the Jewiſh 
model? And, Where is the people, who have, indeed, co- 
pied it? As to the general policy of nations, though it 
could be ſhewn, that all ſtates had exhibited ſome eſta- 
bliſhed forms, and public teſts, it would only ſhew us, 
what had been, not what ſhould be. There have been 
always cunning men, and dupes. The Puritans in the 
moſt violent times acted more agreeably to the principles 
of the Britiſh conſtitution, than their oppreſſive adverſa- 
ries; and the Quakers in Penſylvania exhibited the 
faireſt model of a free toleration, then exhibited to the 


_ Chriſtian world. But the Puritans had not the moſt en- 


larged views of religious liberty; and Mr. Pen, when he 


framed a teſt law, the mildeſt, that had, as yet, been pro- 


poſed, did yet claim too much. The American in 
their new conſtitution, have improved on their ancient 
plan. r 


Apuirrixc, for a moment, the neceſſity of an eſta- 
bliſhment, a teſt law, conſidered as a reſtraint on Diſſen- 
ters, is eſſential neither to its exiſtence, or ſtrength. 
Holland, Germany, Ruſſia, and, of late years, even 
France afford proofs to the contrary.“ Scotland and 
Ireland too throw a conſiderable weight into the ſcale. 


We have been told by a prelate of Ireland, that the pre- 


ſervation of the eſtabliſhed church was owing to the con- 
duct of Diſſenters. In England, alſo, we had an eſtabliſh- 
ment before we had a teſt law, and ſince a teſt law 

was 


See pag. 255 of this Inquiry, Notes. 
1 Right of Proteſtant Diſſenters to a complete Tolera- 
tion, Chap. IV. 
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was framed, it has been proved, that an eſtabliſhment col- 
les ſtrength, in proportion as the toleration is enlarged. $ 


Bur admitting, that the removal of a teſt law has 
a remote tendency to weaken an eſtabliſhment, and ſup- 
poſe an eſtabliſhment altogether removed; ſtill I think, 
all our fears for religion are ill founded. When was 
Chriſtianity taught with the greateſt zeal, and received in 
the greateſt ſimplicity ? Before the eſtabliſhment of it by 
Conſtantine the great J am alſo forced to admit, that 
religion reſts on a ſtronger baſis, where it is not eſta- 
bliſhed, than where it is. Survey the different parties 
without the church; they ſtand firm, though not eſta- 
bliſhed;-they are even oppreſſed by the eſtabliſhment, yet 
they ſtand firm. — Would they loſe ground, if thoſe op- 
preſſions were taken away by the removal of our eſtabliſh- 
ment? Very far from it. As to thoſe, who now com- 
poſe the eſtabliſhed church, if the legiſlature had not 
made proviſion for them, they would naturally ſink into 
one or other of the ſects, or form ſocieties more agree- 
able to their own taſte : and real religion, ſo far from 
loſing any thing, would, I am perſuaded, be a conſider- 
able gainer. Thoſe, who felt no intereſt in religion, 
would do, as they do now. They would either, from 
conſiderations of decency, or worldly intereſt, frequent, 
on the firſt day, ſome place of worſhip, or elſe ſmoke 
their pipes, talk politics, viſit their couſins, and take 
their pleaſure, as they do now, 


Tk ſtate of thoſe Diſſenters, who have acadecaies 
more profeſſedly appropriated to the ſtudy of ſacred lite- 


ratur 
8 Ibid. Chap, VI, * 
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rature, than either of our Univerſities, as well as *a claſs 
of men, ſet apart to the teaching of religion, and to the 


conducting of public worſhip, and for theſe purpoſes 


ſecluded from other employments,” * affords, I think, a 
ſufficient reply to Mr. Paley's firſt queſtion on eſta- 
bliſhments: for they differ as well from the Quakers, 
* who have no ſeparate clergy,” as from the eſtabliſhed 
clergy, in not being “ ſet apart by public authority.” 
This ſyſtem entirely ſets aſide Mr. Paley's remark, *that 
it would be found impoſſible to engage men of worth 
and ability in the ſacred profeſſion.” For have not this 
order of men, even in the judgement of many of the 
molt reſpectable of the eſtabliſhed clergy, produced ſome 
of the ableſt defences of Chriſtianity? And ſhall we en- 
tertain that opinion of many learned men within the 


church, as to ſuppoſe, they would have been leſs induſ- 


trious in their reſcarches, or leſs communicative of their 
labours, if they had not been excited “ by thoſe allure- 
ments, which invite men of talents to enter the 
church?“ F | 


I ACKNOWLEDGE, indeed, that thoſe who engage in 
the miniſterial profeſſion, when ſupported by voluntary 
contributions, may be expoſed to difficulties, and even 
teinptations; I acknowledge, that a polemical and pro- 
ſelyting ſpirit, mixed with views of private gain, may 
ſometimes generate ſtrifes and indecent jealouſies.”} Yet 
trifling are theſe evils, when compared with the alarm- 
ing conſequences of the oppoſite ſyſtem. In the one 


calc, 


* Paley. Vol. II. 306. &c. 
+ Ibid. p. 323. 
3 Ibid. p. 319. 
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caſe, it is the popular preacher, ſowing a few errors, and 
miſlcading a handful of people: in the other, it is the 
aſpiring prelate, flattering the magiſtrate to perpetuate 
error, and debaſing the policy of NATIONS. 


Bur the abuſes of individuals afford no plea againſt 
inſtitutions, juſt in their principles, and benevolent in 
their tendencies. — Let the two ſyſtems be examined by 
this criterion, and I ſhall not be long in determining 
where the truth lies; let them alſo be conſidered on an- 
other ground, and the advantage ſtill is evidently in favour 
of the leſs exalted party. The tender attachments, and 
ſtrong friendſhips, which exiſt between paſtor and flock, 
united together by mutual obligations, afford a ſtrong pre- 
ſumption, that the ſyſtem which leaves the maintenance of 
miniſters to the free and voluntary exertions of the people, 
is preferable * to a legal proviſion, compulſory on thoſe 
who contribute to it.” F To ſay the leaſt of one ſyſtem, 
it is evidently founded in juſtice, Whereas the other, 
that leaves the paſtor independant of the flock, has con- 
trary tendencies. The affection and reſpect, which 
ought to be equally divided among a ſociety of friends, 
(and ſuch men uniting in ſocial worſhip ought ever to be) 
retires to the hall of a great patron. As to the flock, the 
paſtor, feels his independance, affects a ſuperiority, mu- 
tual attachment is not known, and a compulſory provi- 
ſion is paid with reluctance, and received with ſuſpi- 
cion. 


Tux nature of chriſtianity, and the prophecies of the 
holy ſcriptures, are the true grounds, on which to attack 
eſtabliſhments. 
+ Paley, Vol. II. p. 314. ä 
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eſtabliſhments. Tf chriſtianity had been left to its own 
inherent force, the difficulties, ariſing from the ex. 
tent of parithes, and the maintenance of minilters, would. 
ere now, not have exiſted.“ But I muſt not enter on 
this queſtion here. 


Tarr doctrine of “general expedience,” the baſis of Mr. 
Palcy's philoſophy, has been lately examined by a judi- 
cious writer: + the evil tendency of the principle he has, 
J think, fully ſhewn; and with a candour, liberality, and 
good ſenſe, for which, I ain: perſuaded, he will receive the 

thanks of Mr. Paley. So far as relates to eſtabliſhments, 
the tendency of this principle is moſt pernicious. Un- 
der its ſhelter, the tyrant and politician deluge the 
world in blood, and the philoſopher converts articles of 
faich into articles of peace! 


EF coxCcLUDE with a reflection of an excellent writer, 
And it this be our opinion concerning eſtabliſhments, 
that they are not ſtrictly vindicable on principles of li- 
berty, we ſhall eaſily perceive, that an eſtabliſhment 
without a toleration is deteſtable; and that in an eſta- 
bliſhment with a toleration, it is the toleration which is 
the molt ſacred part of the conſtitution: that, being the 
aſſertion of religious liberty, which is a natural right; 
whereas an eſtabliſhment is always, more or leſs, an in- 
vaſion or infringement of it: and- ſhould any of thoſe, 
who acquieſce in religious eſtabliſhments, happen to 
embrace ſuch ſentiments concerning them, I can ſee no 


worſe 
* See Paley. 14 | 
+ The Princip les of Moral Philoſophy inveſtigated, and 
briefly applied to the Conſlitution ot Civil Society, by 
Mr, Giſborne, | 
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worſe conſequence likely to ariſe, than that they would 
de more zealous for reducing them to as near a confor- 
mity as poſſible with chriſtian liberty, and chriſtian ſim- 
plicity ; whereas high notions of the authority of eccleſi- 
aſtical governors, or of the civil magiſtrate in matters of 
religion, are apt to teach that *patient reſignation of pri- 
vate conduct to public judgement,” which though 
„many ingenious authors” ſeem to think it very com- 
mendable, I am glad, it is not my taſk to defend,” 

+ Furneaux's Letters to Judge Blackſtone. p, 49. Notes. 
I cannot ſuffer myſelf to paſs unnoticed here the diſinge- 
nuous conduct of Biſhop Warburton, who, in giving us 
the ſentiments, as he would have us believe, of King 


William, both before, and after ne came to the crowe, lays, 
«his conduct was uniformly che ſame, He gave them, that 


is, the Proteſtant Diſſenters, a TOLERATION, but wouid 


not conſent to aboliſh the tet.” The only fault I find 
with this account, ſays Dr, Furneaux, is, chat it is not 
hiſtory, but fable. He has, accordingly, given a fair ſtate» 
ment of this matter from hiſtorians of credit, from the 
ſpeech of his Majeſty, and from the Jcurnals of the two 
Houſes, Furneaux's Letters. p. 178. Notes. 


N. B. To illuſtrate p. 2 50. I add this Article of the New 
Conſtitution in America, The Senators and Repreſenta- 
tives, and the members of the ſeveral ſtate legiſlatures, and 
all executive and judicial ofticers, both of the united ſtates, 
and of the ſeveral ſtates, ſhall be bound by oath, or affir- 
mation, to ſupport this New Conſtitution, but no re.igious 
teſt ſha'l ever be required, as a qualification to any office, 
or public truſt, under the united ſtates.” Article VI. Nine 
of the ſtates acceded to the New Conttitution, in 1787. 
In 1786 the ſtate of Virginia paſſed an „ad for religious 
ſrer dom, by which the maintenance of miniſters is lett 
at the option of the people. The Pclicy of theſe fates, 
and the proſperity of religion in Virginia, confirin my re- 
marks on theſe ſubjects, and afford an additional anſwer to 
BOP things advanced by Biſhop Warburton, and Mr, 

aley. 


PART 


CH A': &4 


How far Subſcription is confiftent with the 5 | 
Doctrines and Precepts of Chriſtianity. [ 


W RH ER then we conſider Subſcription, as 
Men, as Philoſophers, or as Britons, I think it 
incumbered with difficulties, nor are thoſe difficulties 
ſo inconſiderable as ſome would have us believe. The 
intereſt of civil ſociety, the improvement of the human 
underſtanding, and the honour of the Britiſh govern- 
ment are all affected by it. I proceed to inquire, How 
far it is conſiſtent with the Doctrines and Precepts of 


Chriſtianity ? 


To affirm what is truth, and what is error, where 
different concluſions are drawn from the ſame Revela- 
tion, is an affair of delicacy; conſiſtent Proteſtants will 

K k not 
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not place themſelves in the infallible chair. One fide 
of a queſtion, however, can only be true. As a Proteſ- 
tant, therefore, I inquire, on what ſide that truth lies? 
and as a Proteſtant, that has no intereſt in concealing his 
ſentiments, I ſhall deliver what, after all, is but «private 
judgement.” But ſhould any body ſay, Sir, you are a 
heretic; I reply, Sir, your church is not infallible, 
Should any one ſay, Sir, you are a deceiver ; I reply, Sir, 
I never unlocked my heart to you: but I who keep the 
key, know I am ſincere. "Thou wiſe and good Being, 
who haſt viſited the nations with the moſt gracious dif. 
coveries, may we attend to the voice of thy Son! May 
a ſacred regard to truth, and the pureſt conſiderations of 
benevolence, poſſeſs every chriſtian inquirer ! 


THAT the doctrines of chriſtianity have been miſte- 
preſented, is no very modern opinion. It has been the 
judgement, of ſome of the molt learned, pious, and diſ- 
intereſted men both of the church of England and of the 
Diſſenters. Does any body aſk, How can theſe things be ? 
What follows will throw ſome light on the queſtion. 
Before the invention of printing, the numerous tranſ- 
cribers of the ſcriptures would, ſometimes, neceſſarily 
make miſtakes: the manuſcripts, alſo, from whence the 
firſt printed copies were taken, were neither the molt 
ancient, nor the moſt correct: and our verſion was 
taken from a copy liable to all theſe objections. t Since 
our verſion was made, more ancient manuſcripts, and 

more 


I Magna aliquando libertate hi Editores (Compluten- 
ſes) uſi ſunt. Lamberti Bos Prolegomena ad LXX. 


Cap. II. 
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more nearly approaching the autograph of the Prophets 
and Apoſtles, than the preceding, have come to light, 
which prove, that many errors had crept into the moſt 
ancient copies. F Moreover, in our verſion many things 
appear emphatical, which in the originals have no em- 
phaſis: many abſurd doctrines have received their origin 
from idioms of language, and been erected on eaſtern 
metaphors. It muſt be added, that the ill-judged policy 
of the early chriſtians, the ignorance of the monkiſh 
ages, the pious frauds of intereſted eccleſiaſtics, the im- 
perfect reformation, that was made from very groſs cor- 
ruptions, the tendency, which the bulk of mankind are 
wont to have to the marvellous and incomprehenſible 
have laid the foundation of popular errors. So that the 
molt learned inveſtigators of ſacred theology bear a joint 
teſtimony, that a NEW TRANSLATION of the holy ſcrip- 
tures is, what many important diſcoveries, and our great 
improvements in literature, moſt loudly call for.“ 


* 


+ Kennicot's Introduction to the State of the printed 
Hebrew Text of the Old Teſtament confidered, Vol, II, 


* Kennicot, Lowth, Symonds, Wakefield, &c, 
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On the Trinity. 


HE firſt Article relates to the Trinity a term not 

A -found in the ſcriptures, Suſpicions, therefore, 

have ariſen in the minds of ſorre thinking men in regard 

to the doctrine: ſuſpicions, which have increaſed by 
every attempt of the contrary party to remove them, 


Ir is allowed by Euſebius, that the Ebionites, called 
alſo Nazarenes, from Jeſus of Nazareth, that is, the firſt 
Jewiſh converts to chriſtianity, thought that Chriſt was 
only a man. F This alſo was the opinion of thoſe called 
Alogi by Epiphanius, $ that is, the firſt gentile converts, 
There is reaſon alſo to believe that this was likewiſe the 
opinion of thoſe religious perſons and philoſophers 
| («oxn70)) that reſided in Egypt, of whom Philo makes 
mention, not merely as having ſeen them, but as high- 
ly approving them: nor does he ſay any thing from 
| Whence can be inferred, they held different notions of 
God 


+ Are pry yap aur? a re, Xara meoxomn Tus 
euTo jovoy ardewnroy .d of avJpog Te Xowwrncecy Kal 
ue Magias yeyernperor. Euſebius. Lib. I, Cap. 27. 
$ Called ſo improperly by Epiphanius, as Dr. Prieſtley, 


- 


after Dr. Lardner, obſerves. Hiſt. of the Corryptions of 
Chriüianity. Vol. J. P · 14. : 
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God from himſelf. * Theſe early chriſtians, worſhip- 
ping one God, without the complex idea of a Trinity, 
an enquirer might naturally ſuſpect, even if no goſpel 
were left, that this was the doctrine of Chriſt and his 
apoſtles. It is not pretended that the term Trinity oc- 
curs till the time of Juſtin Martyr; and the book is evi- - 
dently ſpurious, it being contradicted by the general 
tenour of his writings, 4 nor is it mentioned by Euſebius 
and Jerome, though both reckon up the books written 
by Juſtin. T As I ſhall, hereafter, ſtate the opinions of 
a few of the more early fathers on Chriſt and the Holy 
Spirit, and ſhew how they came to be deified, I ſhall 
only obſerve here, that the proper orthodox doctrine, 
contained in this article of the co-equality and co-eternity 
of three divine perſons, was not ſettled till after the 
council of Nice, in the middle of the third century. 
The truth of which remark is acknowledged by the moſt 
zealous advocates for the Trinity, who have been con- 
yerſant with the writings of the fathers of the three firſt 
centuries. 5 


Axp when the doctrine began to ſpread, there were 
always men, on whom it could not ſit eaſy. Notwithſtand- 
ing the deciſions of four general councils, the Trinity 

Was 


5 Nees Boy SS TPTTLALED Opera. P+ 691. Edit. Turnebi. 
Philo's opinion, concerning God, I ſhall remark preſently. 
On what grounds 1 call theſe Aſcetics Chriſtians, Vid. 
Euſeb. Lib. III. Cap. XVII. p. 68. 69. Edit. Reading. 
| I Execs Hirte iet Ty; aa Kai ofhoouois Teizd@, 
compared with his Dialogue with Trypho, 

+ Mr. Biddle, 

$ See their Confeſſions at Large in Mr. Whiſton's Let» 
ter io the Earl of Nottingham. 
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was the knotty place where heretics ſtood aghaſt! Two 
more councils were found neceſſary to eſtabliſh it; but 
being enforced by human authority, it became ſufficient 
to let chriſtian people know, it was a myſtery ! 


WrrTrourT entering into the controverſy about nu- 
merical, and individual unity, and ſeparate, and diſtinct 
perſonality, 044080 e., and ole. which divided 
the firſt chriſtians, I have ſometimes pauſed ; and drop- 
ping the ſubtle diſtinctions of ſchoolmen, and the meta- 
phylical refinements of divines, have called in the aſſiſt- 
ance of common ſenſe. Common ſenſe made nothing 
more of one perſon, than one thinking intelligent agent, 
Paul ; nor of three perſons, than three ſuch intelligent 
perſons, Paul, James, and Peter, Common ſenſe, being 
filent reſpecting ſuch an extraordinary union, as makes 
three perſons one being, except a union of deſign, of 
fentiment, or affection, I have been unwilling to put it 
to the rack, and retired, only aſking, the queſtion, How 
can theſe things be ? 


Wuerre common ſenſe is filent, theology is fre- 
quently loquacious. Theology ſays, that we know not 
the eſſence of any thing, leaſt of all, of God; and that 
the aforeſaid reaſoning, though inapplicable to men, may, 
for aught we know, apply to God. Indeed, ancient fa- 

thers, and modern divines fay, that the notion may be 
collected from nature. The ſun, the ocean, and trees 
have preached the doctrine of a Trinity in unity. In 
£ulpture, painting, and muſic, wonderful harmonies have 
been fourd to Hluſtrate a Trinity in unity. 


TREO- 
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THEOLOGY fays, that ſhe fins ſomething analogous 
to this doctrine in the hiſtory of mankind. The divine 
Plato ſpeaks of a Bonum, a Boni filius, and an anima 
mundi, as did many of his diſciples, going even beyond 
their maſter. Among the poets we have Czlum, 
Saturn, and Jupiter. The Magi among the Perſians, 
had their Oromaſis, their Mittis, and their Arimanis, i. e. 
God, Mind, and Spirit: all analogous to three divine 
perſons, ſubſiſting in one eſſence, a Trinity in unity. t 


Ir were ſurely an endleſs labour to ſearch for a Tri- 
nity in unity, in the pagan mythology. A learned writer 
has endeavoured to ſhew that the moſt ancient idolaters, 
worſhipped one God, the ſun, the God of fire, known 
among them by different names. * As to Plato, what 
an air of myſtery is conſpicious in his writings is well 
known. If he collected any new idea, it was natural 
for him to refine it down to his own notions. This, 
however, will not ſatisfy theology. We are told, that 
the Jews having been in captivity in Egypt, left behind 
them the docttine of a Trinity. That the Jews, trea- 
ſuring it up among their myſteries, delivered it out only 
on extraordinary occaſions: that, however, at length, it 
* ftolg out from among them, and enlightened the Perſians, 
Grecians, in ſhort, the whole eaſtern world. Plato, tra- 
velling into Egypt, and being initiated into their myſte- 
ries, brought this rara avis into Greece, and bleſſed his 
countrymen with it, Theology triumphs in the diſco- 

very, 


+ Vid. Alſted. Encyclop. Pars Pneumatic. I. Cap, 5. 


. 9. 
* Bryant's Mythology, Vol. I. 
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very, and ſays, common ſenſe has nothing to do in the 
inquiry. It is a notion to be collected from revelation, 
— It being firſt revealed to the Jews, who afterwards 
enlightened the Gentiles. Before a doctrine, fo far 
above the common ſenſe of mankind, be believed on the 
authority of revelation, an inquirer ſhould aſk, Whether, 
indeed, it be a doctrine of revelation at all? 


THe Hebrew names for God, are all expreſſive of the 
higheſt reverence of him, or of ſome perfection of his 
character. F Some ſuppoſe, that they expreſs a Trinity 
in unity. But of theſe two modes of derivation, it is to 
be obſerved, that the firſt naturally flows from roots, 
agreeably to the Hebrew idiom; the laſt from letters, 
which depend on fancy. The former are allowed by 
Jews, who had no intereſt in the inquiry; the latter 
made by chriſtians, who had an intereſt to ſerve. 


Is it not extraordinary, that if a Trinity in unity were 
to be found in the Jewiſh ſcriptures, that Joſephus in 
his hiſtory of the Jews, and particularly in the Moſaic 
account of the creation, ſhould ſay nothing about it? 
Yet he certainly does not. Philo Judzus alſo preſerves 
the ſame profound filence. The ſeptuagent verſion of 
the Old Teſtament, made by Jews, have no term, ex- 


preſſive of a Trinity in unity. Is it not ſtrange, that 
theſe 


+ Every thing that can be advanced in fayour of a Tri- 
nity in unity, from Elohim, ſee fully anſwered in Mr. 
Coultnurſt's Blunders Expoſed. No. 4. By Mr. Frend: 
a book with a rough title, but ſolid contents; and Mr. 
Wakefield's Enquiry into the Opinions of the Early Chri- 
ſtian Writers. Introduction. p. 7, 
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theſe eminent Jews ſhould not underſtand their own 
ſcriptures?F | 


« Gop ſaid, let us make man” is the language of Ma- 
jeſty, deliberating on the creation of man, the laſt and 
nobleſt of the productions of creative wiſdom.* The 
man is become as one of us, knowing good and evil,” 
was ſuppoſed by Philo, Maimonides, and the Jews in 
general, to be ſpoken to the angels. F The learned and 
excellent Abauzit tranſlates Mimennu, which we turn 
«of us,” from it, and then the paſſage will read, Beholdf 

| | The 


$ Joſephus's term is, « Or., or O.. Remarkable are 
theſe words of Joſephus. Iag' muw he ure wes Tv Oe 
Aoyus GXBTET HL Th; @AATNOK XATEIGNTIES — Ex5 Os NO. opus 
o Pur e Os — Ei; vaO wits Jew, Contra Appion, 
Lib. II. Philo's words are no leſs remarkable; recapitu- 
lating the ſubſtance of his book wien Mog. Kocher. he 
cloſes thus, ors Ts g, x. vruzext OG, xa; ors EIE o wy 
ONT OTL gi, xa ore treit TOY Keno, Ka Werren? 
ENA, ws eAtyx0n, var Tyr MONNEIN eZouorwons EAT TN. 
Philo ſuppoſed when God ſaid, Let us make man,” &c. 
he took council with himſelf (vis yag mv reg.; he adds.) 
When the Fathers put their ſenſe on it, they oppoſed the 
common ſentiments of the Jews. | | 

* Several of the early chriſtian writers, Barnabas, Juſ. 
tin Martyr, Irenzus, Euſebius and others, have quoted 
this paſſage as if addreſſed to Chriſt ; but Clement, whoſe 
authority weighs down all theirs in his Epiſt, to the Corin, 
refers it to the Supreme Being. Ovrw ye Pnow o ©:O-* 
Nlomowpi arlpwro f trxoray x ouorwo mw ,,æAaν. 
Kal £70110 o Oe. Tor arlguror, Epiſt. ad Romanos. 34. 

7 Mr. Wakefield remarks, that the Targum of Jona« 
than Ben Uziel paraphraſes the former of theſe paſſages 
thus, And Jehovah ſaid to the angels, who miniſter be- 
fore him,” and Gen. xi. 7. thus, Come, ſaid Jehovah to 
the angels, who ſtand before him:“ and Gen. iii. 22, is 
paraphraſed thus, And the Lord God faid, to the angels, 
who were miniſtering before him, Behold! Adam,” &c, 
Wakefield's Inquiry, &c, 1 P 9. 10. 
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The man is by it (that is the tree of knowledge) become 


as one of thoſe who know good and evil, that is, to 
know good and evil. The word evidently admits this 
imerpretation, and occurs five times in this chapter, 
where it is tranſlated of it, and in the 11th. and 17th. 
verſes it clearly refers to the tree of knowledge. The 
paſſage thus tranſlated will ſtand in beautiful contraſt to 
what follows,“ the man by eating the tree of knowledge 
is come to know good from evil; but now he-mult be 
prevented from putting forth his hand, leſt he alſo take 
of the tree of life, and eat of it, and live for ever.” [| The 
Chaldee Paraphraſe, more ancient than the New Teſ. 
tament, ſo interprets Mimennu. 1 


TI THEREFORE, incline to think with ſome learned 
Trinitarians, that if we take the Old Teſtament without 
the New, it will not be eaſy to prove this article from 
it. & What light then does the New Teſtament throw 
upon a Trinity in unity? 


Tur Jews, who converſed with our Lord, ſeem un- 
acquainted with it. Can any thing be more expreſs, on 
the unity of God, than what our Lord ſays, when quoting 
the Old Teſtament? „Hear, O Iſrael, Jehova, our God 
is one Jehova.“ If a Jew found no Trinity there, Is it 
probable our Lord did? He gives no intimation, that he 
underſtands it in a different ſenſe. Had there been any 
ſuch diſtinction, as the Trinitarians contend for in Elo- 
heim or Jehova, Is it not probable, that our. Lord would 
have made it? The queſtion is put in a ſolemn manner 


hs 


l Abauzit's Miſcellanies. p. 113. 
t Gen, i, 26, — iii. 22. $ Burnet on the 39 Art. 
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by a Jew appealing to the Jewiſh ſcriptures, the terms 
of which he knew, but wants to hear Chriſt's interpre- 
tation. Our Lord, himſelf a Jew, anſwers with no lefs 
ſolemnity. * Thou ſhalt love Jehova, thy God,” intimat- 
ing, that the command was ſo plain and popular, as to 
need no explanation. F He could make it no plainer. 


Ox no ſubje& whatever is our Lord more explicit, 
than on the unity of God. Nor can I find one paſſage 
in the four goſpels, which gives countenance to the doc- 
trine of a Trinity. A famous Tri nitarian 5 has ſaid, 
that the baptiſmal form has been the means of preſerving 
the Trinity. But a few remarks, which I thall make 
on the perſon of Chriſt, and Spirit, will render this 
doubtful, Indeed, the doctrine of the proper unity of 
God is ſo natural, that the heathens, amid groſs jdolatries, 
were frequently forted into it. 


Ir has been ingenuous in many expoſitors (though call- 
ed Trinitarians) to lay little or no ſtreſs on the three wit- 
neſſes;]] There are three, that bear record in Heaven, 
the Father, the Word, and the Holy Spirit, and theſe three 
are one.: It has, indeed, all the appearance of an interpola- 
tion, It evidently deſtroys the connection; and is now 
ſufficiently known to have had no place in the ſcriptures 
till the time of Jerome. It is in no manuſcript, except 
in one, that nobody has ſeen!* The former part of the 


T Mar. xii. 29, 30. $ Dr. Waterland. 

1 The Platonics (notwithſtanding their myſticiſm) 
called God the flag, the unity, Euripides and Sophocles 
have many excellent remarks on the unity, 

Dr. Doddridge in loco, f 1 John, v. 5, 

Sir Iſaac Newton's 1 on this Subject. 

112 
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firſt article, therefore, There is one living and true God, js 
agreeable to the Goſpel, that in the unity of the Godhead 
there be three perſons, is certainly foreign to it, 


„„ 


Article I. Of the Word, or Son of God, that 


WAS made very Man. 


_ HE Son, which is the word of God, the Father, 

begotten from everlaſting of the Father, the very 
and eternal God, of one ſubſtance with the Father, took 
man's nature in the womb of the bleſſed virgin, of her 
ſubſtance; ſo that two whole, and perfect natures, that is, 
the Godhead and the manhood were joined together in 
one perſon, never to be divided, whereof is one Chriſt, 
Very God, and very man, who truly ſuffered, was dead, 
and buried, to reconcile his Father to us, and to be a ſa- 
crifice not only for original guilt, but alſo for the actual 
ſins of mankind.” Is it not enough to create ſuſpicions 
in the moſt credulous breaſt, to hear, that it was the cur- 
rent opinion for 300 years, that the Father alone was 


without a beginning! The preſent article contains what 
| we 
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we now ca!l Athanaſian doctrine, which maintains, that 
Chriſt was co-equal, and co-eternal with the Father. 


Waving all nice diſtinctions, I aſk three plain queſtions. 


1. Art not God and Chriſt deſcribed in the Goſpel, 
as two perſons? By perſon, I mean what people do in 
common converſation, a thinking conſcious being. I 
then proceed to aſk, What conſtitutes me now, while in 
a room at Cambridge, the ſame perſon I was, when in 
London? A conſciouſneſs of my own exiſtence ; a con- 
ſciouſneſs of certain thoughts, and actions, which I at 
that time purſued. In this way then I aſk, Whether 
God and Chriſt are not two perſons? Now, conſciouſ- 
neſs being evidence of exiſtence only to ourſelves, by 
ourſelves only could this queſtion be anſwered. But 
Chriſt never telling me that he is the ſame Being as 
God, Why ſhould I conclude, he is? 


Ou Lord's aſſertion, * Before Abraham was, I am,“ 
has been, ſometimes, produced in proof, that Chriſt is 
God. Yet the expreſſion occurs frequently in the New 
Teſtament, where it cannot have that ſenſe. . And by 
examining the context it appears, that as Chriſt is ſpeak- 
ing of the doctrine, which he taught, Abraham, and the 
prophets are ſet in oppoſition to him. Our Lord's 
meaning, therefore is, before Abraham exiſted, the Meſ- 
ſiah was promiſed, and his œconomy foretold. + 


Tus expreſſion, Eyw «444, I am, is an elliptical expreſ- 
fion, for I am he, that is, the Meſſiah, or the Son of 
God. See John, c. iv. 25. The woman faith to him, 
„We know that the Meſſias will come, who is called 


| the 
7 John, viii. 58. 
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the Chriſt,” &c. Jeſus ſaith to her, «1 who ſpeak to 
"thee, am he,” Eyw #4; 9aAwr, SO again c. viii. 24 
ye believe not, that I am («yu bit,) where our trauſlators 
turn it as it ought to have been tranſlated here, (J am 
he.“ Ste alſo Chap. ix. 9. But he (the blind man) ſaid, 
Jam he, % «py, exactly the ſame form of expreſ- 
ſion, and many ſimilar expreſſions will occur to an at- 
tentive reader of this Goſpel. The“ am,” then has no re- 
ference whatever to Exod. iii. 14. And here I cannot deny 
myſelf the pleaſure of tranſcribing the following judici- 
ous remark of the very learned and indefatigable Mr, 
Wakefield. No text of ſcripture was ever more per- 
verted by a wrong tranſlation, than this in Exodus, The 
original Hebrew ſtands thus, I will be, who I will be;* 
or perhaps, more properly, I will be what I am, a form 
of words expreſſive of the eternal exiſtence, and unalter- 
able nature of Jchova. The LXX do not repreſent the 
phraſe amiſs by, «I am” the exiſting or he who exiſts, F 
that is, I am — Jchovah, the living God. And after- 
wards they have not — I am $— but the exiſting || hath 
ſent me. — To make, therefore, the I am of the Evan- 
geliit, a reference to this paſſage of the Pentateuch, is a 
molt idle fancy, unſupported by the original, and; what 
is more to the purpoſe, by the Septuagint.”# I am, then, 
is, by no means a name even of Jehova. 


StMILAR concluſions have been drawn from our Lord's 


aſſertion, I and the Father are one. f But does not our 
Lord 


* IN N Ve. ky Eyw expat 0 wv, FF Eyw e 
o wv. t An Enquiry 1 into the Opinions of the three 


firſt Centuries concerning Chriſt. 
+ John, x. zo. Nh with John, xvii, 1 I, &co - 
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Lord explain theſe words himſelf? that they may be one, 


even as we are one. The apoſtles were not of the ſame 
ſubſtance with Chriſt. Indeed the word explains itſelf: 
for it is not one being (u.) but ( one thing, that is of 
one judgement, a form of expreſſion, common to molt 
languages, And thus the ancient fathers underſtood it. 


As conſciouſneſs is proof only to a perſon's ſelf of iden- 
tity, other proofs give evidence to different people, ſuch as 
ſameneſs of name, of property, of figure, &c. Jeſus 
Chriſt appeals to God by name; but never calls himſelf 
by the ſame name. He prays to God; but does he ever 
pray to himſelf? It is the property of God to be invi- 
' ſible: no man hath ſeen God at any time. But Chriſt 
was a viſible being — was ſeen at Bethlehem — at Na- 
zareth, at Galilee. God is an uncreated being; but 
Chriſt was born at Bethlehem. What ſays common 


ſenſe? 
NoTHING 


The following expreſſions will explain our Lord's 
meaning. That they may all ſpeak the ſame thing: a that 
there be no diviſions among them; that they be perfectly 
Joined together in the ſame mind, and the ſame judg-ment. 
Elſewhere, we read of their being of one ſpirit, and one 
mind. 4 Chriſtians are ſaid to be, one body, one ſpirit, one 
body in Chriſt.c Two are one, ſays Pſeudo Clement, 
When one ſpeaks truth to the other, and waen in twa 
bodies, there is without diſſembling one-ſoul. 2d. Epiſt. 
ad Corinth, — He that planteth, and he that watereth, are 
ene () an expreſſion, exactly parallel to the above. d I 
quote the ſecond Epiſtle aſcribed by ſome to Clement, 
merely by way of illuſtration, not as authority. It is 
clearly ſpurious. Euſebius, in his firſt book, ſpeaks only 
of one Epiſtle of Clement, and though he ſpeaks elſewhere, 
5 of another, he does not ſpeak of it, as having 

een it. 

aA 1 Cor. 5 10. 6 Phil. 1. 27. C Rom. Nil. 5 

4 1 Cor. i. 12. 
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Norum proves this point to me more clearly, 
than the paſſages brought to prove the contrary. Chriſt 
is called the image of the inviſible God, the expreſs 
image of his perſon. 1 I ſay, therefore, he is not the 
ſame perſon. God made man in his image, after his 
likeneſs, therefore Adam could not be the ſame perſon 
as God. Chriſtians are ſaid to be conformed to the 
image of Chriſt, || to bear the image of the earthly and 
heavenly. Being in the form, therefore, means, being 
in the reſemblance, of; and this is its meaning in Philo 
Judzus, and Clemens Romanus. Being in the form of 
God, cannot mean being really God, except being in 
the form of a ſervant means being a real ſervant, which 
Chriſt was.not, though by his condeſcenſion he appeared 
under that character, t making himſelf the ſervant of all. 
That Chriſt, therefore, in the ſenſe of our article is one 
ſubſtance with the Father, or that the Godhead and 
manhood are one perſon, I cannot admit.* 


2. OF theſe two different beings, is not one ſuperior 


to the other? My Father ſays Chriſt is greater than I. 
| And 


+ 1 Col. xv. Heb. i. 3. Rom. viii. 29. 1 Cor. xv, 48. 
* Solent Græci diftinguere To ar euPagi, xa ro zar 
vrogacu, ut ſcriptor de mundo. Sic Philo in ejuſdem ti- 
tuli libro, auyn % kal ravry vnoracw ur txt, non quod 
nullam habeat ragt u, ſed quod frincipalitas et origo ejus 
| fit inſole, Sic in annulo figura eſt za vga in cera 
xar hAaow. Ita potentia, juſtitia, veritas, in Deo, 
Chriſti patre ſunt primario; in Chriſto vero ſecundario, 
ſed ita, ut nobis in Chriſto ea evidenter appareant. Gro- 
tius in loco. Clemens Romanus ſpeaks of man; Tn; aury 
(nempe Os) rxo0 xacarrnea. Clement, Epiſt. I. ad 
Corinth, 33. Philo, and others frequently uſe the ſame 
expreſſion ; but did either of them believe man to be one 
ſubſtance with God? | Hermas L, III, Simil. V. $ 6. 
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And whatever Son means common ſenſe ſays, that the 
Father is greater than the Son. And, indeed, Does it 
not appear, that Jehovah is greater than Chriſt, by apriority 
of exiſtence? By a ſuperiority of wiſdom? & By an eſſen- 
tial and independent goodneſs? # By a power unlimited in 
its exertions, 1 and endleſs in its duration?“ Whereas, 
Chriſt received every thing from his Father ; || and though 
as head of the new creation+ he has a name above every 
name, and all principalities and powers, in the revolu- 
tion of years, muſt ſubmit to his dominion, yet the time 
is coming, when having brought the nations to ſubjec- 
tion, agreeable to the end of his exaltation, he muſt 
lay down the kingdom, and become ſubje& to his Fa- 


ther, and GoD be ALL in ALL. 4 


WHATEVER high opinions the ancient Fathers en- 


tertained of Chriſt, and whatever ſenſe they might put 
on the Aoyog, the word of God, it ſhould be noted, that 


they bear a uniform teſtimony, from the earlieſt of them 


to the time of Euſebius, (and few ſpeak of it more highly 
than Euſebius himſelf) that God, the Father alone, was 
uncreated : the moſt orthodox held the word to be the firſt 


begotten of God. At the council of Nice he was only call- 


ed G n Oe, God of God, not avrole@-, very God, as 
the 


|| Mat. ii. $ Mat. xxiv. 36. f 19. 17. 1 26. * 1 Cor, 
xv. 24. || John xiv. 10. I 1 Cor. xv. 28. 

+ See two Diſcourſes on the Creation of all Things, by Jeſus 
Chriſt, and the Reſurrection of the Dead, by the Man Chriſt 
Jeſus, By Mr. Tyrwhitt of Jeſus College. 

In what ſenſe Chriſt is Emmanuel, Matth. i. 23. bo 
N, Iſai. ix. 6. or the Mighty God, See Mr. Coul- 
thurſt's Blunders expoſed. No. 3, 4. | 

* — re,, xa; mewrorox®- Tu Ot xa: aur. 
reer NY. Euſeb. — I, C. 2. 
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the term Son, is expreſſive of inferiority, ſo alſo it ſhould 
be further obſerved, that .in the Jewiſh ſtyle, and the lan- 
guage of ſcripture, all good men, and all people, who 
are in a covenant relation to God, are his ſons, and 
intitled to many bleſſings and privileges: but Jeſus as the 
Meſſiah is the Son of God, by way of diſtinction.“ Vid, 
Exod. iv. 22, 23. Jer. xxxi. 9. Hoſ. ii. 1, 2. Cor, 
vi. 18. John i. 12. and Matth. XXV. 54. Rom. i. 
3. 4.+ the Son of God, is the ſame as Meſſiah, and 
therefore expreſſes the office, which he bears, rather than 
his nature. He who ſends a meſſenger is ſuppoſed to 
be greater, than the perſon ſent, 


3. Upon further inquiry, it appears, that the ſcriptures 
not only lay an emphaſis on the relation, which Chriſt 
bears to God, but on the relation, which he bears to 
men. As he came to ſave men, it is expreſs on his 
being a man. As the children partook of fleſh, and 
blood, that is, were men, not Angels, Chriſt alſo took 
part of the ſame, that is, was a man, Heb, 11. 14. not 
an angel, or a man in appearance, as the Gnoſticks ſup- 
poſed. He was propheſied of emphatically, as the ſeed 
of the woman, Gen. 3. 15. as the root of Jeſſe, If. xi. 
10. As a man of ſorrows, If. liii. 3. Under that cha- 
racter he lived, and died: he alſo roſe from the dead, being 
now exalted to a rank, which he held not before, Acts, 
ii. 33» — v. 31. The difference, which I find from the 
ſcripture, between Chriſt, and the reſt of mankind, is 
only this, that he had a greater meaſure of the ſpirit of 
God, Matt. iii. 16. xii. 18. a more extenſive commiſ- 
ſion than any preceding prophet, Heb, i. 2. Cor. v. 21. 


+ Lardaer on the Logos. 
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Heb. iv. 15. and a more intereſting relation to his fellow 
creatures, Heb. ii. 


THis important doQrine reſts not on a few ſolitary 
texts, but is connected with the whole ſyſtem of reve- 
lation. The ſpirit of prophecy bears ſo uniform a teſti. 
mony to it, Rev. xix. 10. that all the ancient Jews ex- 
pected their Meſſiah to be a mere man, and do to this 
day.“ It is the hinge on which all the great facts and 
leading principles of the goſpel turn; and if ill- tranſlated 
texts were rectified, interpolations removed, and the ſtyle 
of ſcripture better underſtood, it would appear, I believe, 
the truth, as it is in Jeſus, | 


THe latter part of this article ſeems true; but only 
on ſuppoſition, that the former part is falſe. For if * the 
Son, begotten of everlaſting of the Father, be the very 
and eternal God; if very God, and very man be one 
| Chrilt, never to be divided,” || it will follow, that Chriſt 

could not * ſuffer, and die,” &c. If it be ſaid, that the 
human nature only ſuffered, one half of Chriſt only ſuf- 
fered: and if one half only ſuffered, what becomes of 
the ſacrifice, which, it ſeems, receives all its importance 
from the Godhead? Will it be ſaid, that the divine na- 
ture ſuffered, (which, if very God, and very man, be one 
Chriſt, 

* To vag Aryew os TeeTapx'ty Oe ors ge ros alu 
rr Tor Xgip ons tira yer d arlgurey yeopuroy viroprnay 
X24 074 8X, arleuwn®- i& arlgure, u pores wg det os Joxes fat 
u, ANNA Kal Hg. Juſtin Martyr, Dial. cum, Try- 


phon. Jud. Edit. Lut. 5 266, On this ground the Jew 
often puzzles the Chriſtian Philoſopher, with whom zeal 


ſupplies the place of argument: though he only ſuppoſed 
Chriſt to be God in a ſubordinate ſents, * 
1 Article 14 | 
M m 2 


4 
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Chriſt, never to be divided, and Chriſt died, muſt be the 
caſe;) What, then, ſhall we ſay to ſuch expreſſions, as 
theſe, very God died, and was buried, was made a ſacri- 


ice L&c. 
O! curas hominum, O! quantum eſt in rebus inane, 


How beautiful and well connected is the chriſtian 
truth! There is one God, and one Mediator be- 
tween God and man, the man Chriſt Jeſus, who gave 
himſelf a ranſom for all. 1. Tim. ii. 5. 


In juſtice to this article, I juſt obſerve that a figure 
of ſpeech helps over difficulties, otherwiſe inſuperable. 
Theology firſt frames a figure of ſpeech, by which two 
_ diſtin natures make one God; and afterwards another, 
which applies to the human nature, what belongs to the 
divine, and to the divine, what belongs to the human.“ 


Tunis article appears to me to contain the grand error, 
which has had an evil influence on the whole ſyſtem of 
chriſtianity. - But *feeing it has been adopted by ſuch 
oreat numbers of mankind, it is to be conſidered, as any 
other fact in hiſtory?” Dr. Prieſtley has, therefore, traced 
its origin and its growth in his Hiſtory, of the Corrupti- 
ons of Chriſtianity, t 


I wILL add a word or two more. Admitting that 


Chriſt is called God, in the New Teſtament, it can only 
| refer 


* Atque iſtam quidem duplicis naturz conjunctionem, 
quæ in Chriſto ſubeſt, tanta religione exprimunt, ut eas 
quandoque inter ſe communicent. Qui tropus v 
xowong dictus eſt, Calvini Inſtitut, L. II. Cap. I 4+ 
Sea, 1 | 1 Vol. J. . 
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refer to the important character, ſuſtained by him, as the 
Creator of a new diſpenſation. Indeed, every body 
knows, that Eloheim (God) in the Old Teſtament is 
applied promiſcouſly to Jehova, to angels, to idols, and to 
men; and that Deus among the Romans, and 0.8. 
among the Greeks, had the ſame ſignification: thus 
Virgil, Deus nobis hæc otia fecit—erit ille mihi ſemper 
Deus; and Pythagoras, Aba, ar- ©:0- ice. The diſlinc- 
tion between the Creator of the world, the Supreme Go- 
vernor, and Jeſus Chriſt, our Lord and Maſter, is obſerv- 
able in the uſe of the two words, &A:oworn;, and KveiS-: 
the former is always applied to Jehova, but never to 
Chriſt: * the latter is applied to both; and this diſtinc- 
tion is made by the moſt early chriſtian writers. Anpwgy®- 
and Azoworn; they apply to the Supreme Being only; 
KvgiS- to Chriſt, as may be ſeen at large in Clemens 
Romanus, and others. Further, Chriſt is no where in 
the New Teſtament, ſaid to have made the material 


world (x00) but only the ages, the different times, or 


diſpenſations of religion («wwras,) with an immediate 
view to whom they were all conſtituted. Heb. i. The 
laſt clauſe of the ſecond verſe ought to be tranſlated, 


Through whom alſo he conſtituted the ages. 
FeeD 


| See alſo Job. x. 34. Adds xii. 22. xxviii. 6, 
* This word occurs but ſeldom, in the New Teſtament, 
and is always applied to the Supreme Being, Mat. xi. 25, 


Acts iv. 24. Jud. iv. 
The Complutenſian Editors by leaving out the ſecond 
xx: (one proof, among many others, of their inaccuracy) 


applied J:oworn; to Chriſt, Simili pia fraude locum Jude 


4+ ita;gdiderunt Toy porey Oro was HromoTI Tor Kugior nee 
tow 56. Weſtenii Prolegomena ad Novum Teſtamegs 


tum. Vol. I. p. 119. 


| 
Ws 
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FEED the church of God, which he purchaſed with 
his own blood, Acts xx. 28. is an impoſition on the com- 
mon ſenſe of mankind. The moſt ancient verſion, 
(the Syriac) and a moſt correct tranſlation, (the Coptic,) 
turn it, the church of the Meſliah, and the church of the 
Lord. $ - | 


CuzrsT is called the Father of the age, emphati- 
cally ſo ſtyled, by reaſon of the perpetuity of the goſpel 
age, which was to be commenſurate with time, 


The promiſed Father, of a future age. yore 


(improperly in our tranſlation, the everlaſting Father.) 
Agreeably to this notion of Chriſt, it is ſaid, He ſhall 
fee his ſeed — Iſ. iii. 10. Chriſtians are ſaid to be 


BEGOTTEN again to a lively hope by the reſurrection ot 
Jeſus Chriſt from the dead, 1 Pet. xiii. they are called 
the CHILDREN of Chriſt: Behold me, and the CHII- 
'  DREN, whom thou haſt given me, Heb. i. 13. Ina 
fimilar ſenſe it is ſaid of Abraham, I will make thee a 
Father of many nations, and ſo ſhall thy feed be, 
Gen. xv. 5. Hence, he is called the Father of us all, of 
all the SEED, not only of that which is of the law, but 
of that, which is of the faith of Abraham. Rom. iii. 16, 
&c. Sce allo 1 Cor. iv. 15. 


CALLING 


& Wakefield. | 
+ WAR. Eſ. ix. 6. How the d ferent verſions tranſ- 


late this patlage may be ſeen in Mr. Frend's valuable little 
performance, entitled, Mr, Coulthurſt's Blunders Ex- 
poſed. Euſebius turns it, Haruę Tov ANN - a 1e 
Atos, and eternitas have this ſeuſe in the early chriſtian 
writers. Tertullian, ſpeaking of thoſe who denied the 
erpetuity of Baptiſm, on account of its fimplicity, adds, eo 
mcredibilior exiſtimetur ejus æternitas. De Bapiiſmo. 
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CALLING upon the name of the Lord, + is frequently 
applied to Chriſt, but theſe expreſſions may be tranſlated 
called after the name of the Lord; or making a public 
profeſſion of his name, Yet admitting, they relate to 
prayer to Jeſus Chriſt, the Trinitarian and Arian Hypo- 
theſis gain but little: many who believe Chriſt was oaly 
a man, admit that prayer was addreſſed to Chriſt, in the 
arſt ages, during the continuance of miraculous powers 
and many of the Poliſh Unitarians maintained that prayer 
ought {till to be addreſſed to him, and were zealous for 
it even to a degree of bigotry and rigour. Socinus 
wrote a treatiſe on the ſubject, and in the Racovian cate- 
chiſm thoſe who do not invocate Chriſt, are ſaid to be 
no chriſti ans.“ 


* 


My 


+ 1 Cor. i. 2. Lo, ac Toig Tia Numer; T 00pn Toy 
Koe uh nen. — Similar expreſſions occur frequently 
in the. Old Teſtament, where the LXX turn them, called 
after, or by &c. Chron. vii. 14. My people, which are 
called by my name, Ove emirixAnTas 70 won ju r aur 
LXX — Ov; To ee pau enixex Antal, A ex. fo lf. xliii. 7. 


DI PLA N WON. Harig 0004 eT\HEXATIT ονονðs⸗ 


py, — LXX. Gen. iv. 26. And he called his name Enoſh: 
then began people to call on the name of the Lord, 


may  PUY Ny. ENR to % TH Kugiy 
LXX. Aquila, Tors ngxbn Te #aAuoda i opart Ty Kugis 
Then began people to be called, in, after, or by, the name 
of the Lord. Thus Hermas, two or three times, nomen 
quod ſuper eos erat invecatum, L. iii. Simil. viii. 5 6. 
which he elſewhere explains by nomen Domini tulerunt. 
$ 10, ferre nomen, &c. Orea, has xare frequently 
omitted both by Latin and Greek writers, and ſometimes 
eropea itſelf, ors takuunO, xa: Tero exanruro Lucian in 
Gallo, p. 243. Rogatus quid vocaretur Livius, Lib. 38. 
Cap. 17. See Bos Ellipſes. This expreſſion thus under- 
ſtood will be equal to called by the name of the Lord, 
children of God, called ſaints, or chriſtians, &c. 

Vid. Volſogenii Op. inter Frat. Pol. Compendium 
Rel. Chriſtianæ. P · 4+ 
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My limits do not allow me to enlarge on this ſubject. 
J muſt content myſelf with obſerving, that having ſe- 
riouſly examined the ſcriptures with a view to this doc- 
trine, I am fully perſuaded, that it is clearly ſupported by 
the general tenour, and every genuine uncorrupted 


text of the ſacred writings. 
ul 


THe perſonifying the Ace, the reaſon, the wiſdom, 
or word of God, and its ſubſequent exaltation into the 
place of a God, firſt laid the foundation of chriſtian ido- 
latry. When Philoſophers came into the church of 
Chriſt, being aſhamed of a crucified man, they brought 
with them their Maſter Plato, who read lectures to them 
on, IN THE BEGINNING WAS THE WORD, AND THE 
WORD WAS WITH GOD, AND THE WORD WAS GOD, 


C H A P. IV. 


Article Ill. Of the Holy Ghoſt. 


A TRINITARIAN writer of ſome repute among 


the Diſſenters, F enumerates ſeven hereſies againſt 

the holy Ghoſt. This article, againſt ſuch hereſies 

I | main- 
+ Hurrion's Sexmons on the holy Spirit, V. I. p. 48. 
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maintains, that the holy Ghoſt, proceding from the Fa- 
ther arid Son, is of one ſubſtance, majeſty and glory 
with the Father, very and eternal God! Accordingly, 
the orthodox offer prayer to him, diſtin from the 
Father, and in the Litany he is addreſſed, as God the 


holy Ghoſt. I cannot find that this doctrine was 


known in the earlier ages of the church, 


WHogvzR Barnabas (called by ſome the Apoſtle) be, 
he was clearly a very ancient, though a very abſurd 
writer, In his whimſical Epiſtle, the ſpirit is menti- 
oned three or four times, F and it agrees with the doc. 
trine of the ſcriptures. The next writer. Hermas, or 
Hermes, was clearly a platonic, and agreeably to the 
confuſed notions of Plato, talks more of a ſpirit, but 
very indeterminately. & In two places, I think, he calls 
the holy Spirit, the Son, and when he ſpeaks more deter- 
minately, he oppoſes the holy Spirit to evil Spirits, and 
a good genius to an evil one, meaning the ſame things 
by different terms. He calls the good Spirit, the Pro- 
phet of God, the evil Spirit a falſe Prophet. In Cle- 
mens Romanus's Epiſtle there is no ſuch notion. The 
holy ſpirit ſtands with him for di vine influence, f 
in the ſenſe, which the apoſtles uſe it, and that he knew 
not our orthodox doctrine, appears from his doxologies at 
the end of his Epiſtle, where the Spirit is not mentioned. 
Juſtin Martyr was the perſon, who brought plentifully of 
Plato's phileſophy into the church of Chriſt, and in him 

we 


+ Barnabz Epiſt, inter Frat. Apoſt. p. 21.—61.— 954 


Edit. Ruſſel. 
$ Hermz Paſtor, L. III. Mandat. vi. ix, xi. 
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we find more about the- ſpirit, than any preceding 
writer, F I have not referred to Ignatius, either in the 
preſent, or the preceding queſtion: for even his 6exv- 
INE Epiſtles carry ſuch marks of groſs interpolations, to 
ſerve a ſyſtem, that it will be very ſuſpicious to quote 
them as authority m this controverſy. In Polycarp's 
Epiſtle to the Philippians the holy Spirit is not once 
mentioned, 


Ma 1MoONIDESs, one of the moſt judicious of the Jew- 
iſh Rabbins, reckons ſix acceptations of the word Ruach, 
or ſpirit, two of which are divine influence, and deſign, 
will, or purpoſe; and he adds, that whenever the word ſpi- 
rit occurs, ſpoken of God, it is always either in one or 
other of theſe ſenſes.* | 


Br conſulting a few paſſages in the Old Teſtament, 

this will be found true. Genelis, i. 2. Exod. xxxv. 21. 
Num. xi. 26. 29. Judges iii. 10. Job xxvi. 13. P. 
civ. 30. | 


In the New Teſtament, alſo, it ſtands for divine in- 
fluence, communicated in miraculous powers, and ſpi- 
ritual gifts, bleſſings, and privileges. Matth. x. 19. 
20, Mar. xiii. 11. Luk. xii. 11. 12. Luk. xxi. 14. 


15. John, iii. 34. Acts, xi. 


Tas force of the word ſpirit will appear by conſider- 
ing, that the word power is frequently ſynonymous with 
it. The holy Ghoſt ſhall come upon thee, and the 


power of the Higheſt ſhall overſhadow thee.” So in 
Exodus, 


+ Vid. Cohortatio ad Grzcos. p. 30. 31. Edit. Lut. 
- * Lardner's «i ES to his Letter on the Logos. 
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Exodus, xxxi. 3, 4, 5, 6. Job, xxvi. 13: and by 
conſidering ſuch expreſſions as theſe, Spirit of his Son, 
Spirit of adoption, Spirit of holineſs, and the like. Can 
theſe be applied to a perſon? This mode of ſpeech, ori- 
ginally Hebrew, paſſed into the Greek language, and is 
now uſed in molt languages; we fay, that ſuch a perſon 
is endued with a noble ſpirit; with the ſpirit of a man; 
do it with all your ſpirit. Let it be obſerved, that in 
the [criptures no mention is made of prayer to the Spirit. 
I donot aſk then whether God and the holy Ghoſt are two 
beings, but whether there be ſuch a being as the holy 
Ghoſt? If from ſuch an expreſſion, as *the ſpirit” we con- 
tend, that it is a perſon, and a divine perſon, we ſhall 
have more divine perſons, than we are aware of. F 


Tae paſſage, which is ſuppoſed to give the cleareſt 
proof of the perſonality of the ſpirit, is John, xiv. 26, 
It is there called the comfortor 'C TagaxanrO.) And it 
is added, that, he ſhall lead you into all truth, But this 
appears, evidently, a perſonification.  'The diſciples were 
to be viſited with a divine influence, to ſupply the pre- 
ſence of Chriſt, by giving them larger diſcoveries of dis 
vine truth, and ſupporting them under their trials to the 
end of life. Agreeably, therefore, to ſcripture ſtyle, it was 
natural to call it the comforter; a mode of perſonifica- 
tion common to all languages, and peculiarly conform- 
able to the genius of the holy ſcriptures. I cannot 
poflibly underſtand our Lord's temptation without perſo- 
nifying the principle of evil, (o d.] Ye cannot 
ſerve God and mammon, is a ſimilar perſonification. 

| Tratss 


+ See a New Tranſlation of Matthew's Goſpel, by Mr. 
Wakefield, p. 8, 9. | 
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«THESE are a deceiver and an antichriſt (o . 224 » 

Arrixgire.) In the Epiſtle to the Romans civil govern- 

ment (not the civil governor, ) is called the miniſter 

of God. It holdeth not the ſword in vain, &c. All 

along civil magiſtracy is ſpoken of, and yet, the EE or 
power, is no perſon. | 


HeRe then we have the divine influence, or power firſt 
| perſonified, then advanced to the place of a God; and at 
length comes out that profound myſtery, God the holy 
Ghoſt co-equal and co-eternal with God the Father! 


61202 Þ;: VV; 
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Articles. IV. VIII. 07 the going down of 
Chriſt into Hell: — The three Creeds. 


| HTS could Jeſus do in that diſmal place ? The 
articles of 1552 tell us, © that while his body 

Jay in the ſepulchre till the reſurrection, his ghoſt de- 
. parted from him; that it was with the Ghoſts, that were 
in priſon, or in hell, and did preach to the ſame.” Now 
the term ant, as it occurs in the ſeptuagint, and New 


Teſtament, and Sheol in the Old, mean the grave, the 
i place 
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place where good and bad men were removed at death, 
But the reformers, it is well known, put a very different 
ſcoſe on theſe words, Their opinion, together with the 
various commentators on the articles, are ſtated at large 
by Mr. Wilton (a very candid orthodox writer among the 
dilſenters) in his Review of ſome of the Articles of the 
Church. However, luckily for ſubſcribers, this article 
has many literal and grammatical ſenſes. + Nevertheleſs, 
before the doctrine of the reformers be admitted, it ſhould 
be proved, that there exiſts an immaterial ſubſtance, 
called the foul, which thinks, and moves independent of 
the body. Agreeably to a hint dropt in a former part of 
this work, I meant to have written an eſſay on the ſoul. 
But my limits will not allow me to enter on this ſubject. 
I, therefore, content myſelf with obſerving, that the He- 
brew word Nepheſh, in the Old Teſtament, and the 
Greek, vx» in the New, mean the principle of life: 
« and the Lord God formed man out of the duſt of the 
ground, and breathed into his noſtrils the breath of life,” 
Niſmoth Hajjeim, (Heb. living breaths,) and man became 
a living ſoul (Hebr. Lenepheſh Hajjah) Gen. ii. 7. the 
ſame words expreſs the life, of animals, C. i. 20. moving 
creatures that have life, He. living ſoul, Nepheſh 
Hajjah : and ſo throughout the firſt chapter. Accor- 
dingly vx:x@- arbgune-, Rom. ii. 14. which we tranſ= 
late the natural man, more properly, perhaps, the animal 
man, is ſynonymous with ogxix®-, carnal. Man is one 
ſubſtance. When the principle of life goes out, the body 
reſts in the grave, till the morning of the reſurrection. The 
reader may ſee every thing I wiſh to ſay on this ſubject. 
1 Cor, xv. 

Tun 


+ See Burnet on the 39 Articles, Introduction. 


[ 
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TE eighth article aſſerts, that the three creeds, the 
Nicene, Athanaſian, and the Apoliles, ought thoroughly 
to be received and believed, for they may be proved by 
moſt certain warrants of holy ſcripture. 


SOME think jt ſtrange to ſubſcribe for the Apoſtles' 
creed, what the Apoſtles never heard of: (Happily for 
them they had no creeds!) for the creed of Athana- 
fius, what was written, ſeveral hundred years after 
| his death, and for the creed of Nice, great part of which 
was framed at Conſtantinople. Commentators, indeed, 
treat theſe miſtakes as trifles. 


TH name, at leaſt, of Athanaſius gives ſanction to 
the creed. An inquirer therefore will aſk, Who was this 
Athanaſius? 


THERE are few characters, about which men have 
been more divided. One party deſcribing him as a faint 
of the firſt rank: the molt diſtinguiſhed champion of the 
truth, ſtanding upright and firm, when all chriſtendom 
declined, the whole world being againſt Athanaſius, and 
Athanaſius againſt the whole world; while the ſaint ex- 
hibited in his conduct towards his opponents all the 
prudence of the philoſopher, and all the patience of the 
martyr. F Thoſe who conſider the Athanaſian creed, 
the ſtandard of chriſtian truth, and Athanaſius as the 
author of it, throw Arius, the heretic, into ſhade, to 
render Athanaſius, the ſaint, conſpicuous. 


THe other party deſcribe Athanaſius, as a young petu- 
lant d-acon of Alexandria, who raiſing acry about hereſy, 


+ Hooker's Elcleſiattical Polity, Lib. V. 42. 
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male it a ground for the moſt cruel barbarity, and the 
moſt reſtleſs ambition; procuring the baniſhment of 
Arius by artifice, and forcing himſelf into his ſeat by 
violence. Immorality, they ſay, was the cauſe of his 
ejectment: but, “through ſeas of blood,“ he procured 
his re-eſtabliſhment! A learned prelate, whoſe character 
exempts him from every ſuſpicion of partiality, having 
taken his picture, held it up in a great aſſembly as exhi- 
biting one of the monſters of mankind. * Had Athana- 
ſius penned the creed, he would have left behind him no 
favourable ſpecimen of his charaQer. 


A PERSON, admiring Athanaſius, approving the creed, 
and thinking the happineſs of heaven, will be increaſed by 
the eternal torments of heretics, will reliſh its damna- 
tory part. And when he is prepared to ſubſcribe, what 
nobody underſtands, what the ſenſible part of the nation 
laugh at, and what ſome merciful people cannot read, 
he will then be prepared to read fourteen times a year 
this deteſtable creed. He that would be ſaved muſt thus 
think of the Trinity! This is the true faith, which un- 
leſs a man keep whole and undefiled, without doubt he 


ſhall periſh everlaſtingly! ” 


Ir I were called on to ſubſcribe this article, ſelf-love 
would incline me to refuſe it. For I ſhould recollect. 
that I have the Nicene creed alſo to ſubſcribe. And if 
J had no mercy on others, I ſhould wiſh to have mercy 


on myſelf, 


Tur 


* Biſhop of Clogher's Speech, made in the Houſe of 
Lords, in Ireland, Feb. 2, 1756. 
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THe Nicene creed, (at leaſt, part of it,) was framed 
at Nice, A. D. 325, to confirm the doctrines of Atha- 
naſius, and to exclude thoſe of Arius. But the good 
fathers 'were not cool enough, to lay down their own 
ſentiments; and we are preſented with an Athanaſian 
creed, expreſlive of Arian hereſy! + This creed was ac- 
cordingly ſubſcribed by the diſciples of Arius, and par- 
ticularly by Euſebius, and Arius himſelf might have 
been reſtored to favour, but for the oppoſition of Atha- 
naſius. The Athanaſian doctrine was, that Chriſt was 
very God (avrob:&-,) co- eternal, co equal, uncreated; that 
the perſons were not to be coafounded, nor the ſubſtance 
divided, and all were to be damned, who believed the 
contrary. The Nicene creed affirms, that Chriſt is God 
of God, ©; «x Ot, light of light, very God of very God, 
and does abſolutely both confound the perſons, and di- 
vide the ſubſtance. The genuine creed, alſo cloſed with 
a gentle damnation, (though now omitted) againſt thoſe, 
who ſhould ſay, that Chriſt was of another Hypoſtaſis, 
which is the language of the Athanaſian creed. Thus 
by the two creeds, we are brought into an awkward ſitu- 
ation, out of which I know not how we can deliver our- 
ſelves, but by throwing away both the creeds,. and fol- 
lowing Jeſus our Maſter, who came not to deſtroy mens 
lives, but to ſave them. 


+ See Wilton's Review of ſome of the Articles, 
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Remarks on Original, or Birth Sin; Sacri— 
fice of Cbriſt; Freewill ; Good Works ; Pre- 
deſtination. | 


WE ſin (Art. 9.) is the FAULT and cor- 
ruption of every man, who 1s gendered of the 


offspring of Adam; ſo that every perſon, born into the 
world, deſerveth God's wrath and damnation !” 


Tuis definition is Calvin's,F who, among other curi- 
ous particulars, adds, *that infants bring their own con- 
demnation with them from their mother's womb, being 


charged, not with another's, but their own perſonal vice.“ 


Let us take another word. Before we beheld the light, 
ſays he, we are filthy and defiled in the ſight of God.” 


Ix the hiſtory of the tranſgreſſion of our firſt parents, 
which was a yielding to the ſolicitation of pleaſure, (in 
oppoſition to the command of God) allegorized under 


the character of a ſerpent, f we have no ſuch dreadful 


account 


+ Peccatum originale, ſays he, hereditaria naturz noſlræ 
pravitas et corruptio eſt, Inſtitut, - L. II. C. i. § 8. 
Philo de mundi opiſicio, p. 27. Edit. Turnebi, 
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account of original ſin: it need not ſurprize us, there. 
fore, that Joſephus, Philo, and the reputed Barnabas, + 
take no notice of it, and that the early chriſtian writers 
were wholly unacquainted with it. 


THe puniſhment denounced againſt our firſt parents 
ſeems to have been loſs of natural exiſtence, or an im- 
mediate, violent, and total death. In the day thou 
eateſt thereof, thou ſhalt ſurely or utterly die, is the ſen- 
tence of a judge denouncing the penalty annexed to a 
crime; and wherever the expreſſion, Thou ſhalt die, oc. 
curs in the Old Teſtament, it always relates to immedi- 
ate and violent death. On the repentance of Adam and 
Eve, the ſentence of total death was commuted to one leſs 
ſevere, and, at the ſame time, ſuited to a ſtate of imper- 
fection. To the woman God ſaid, I will greatly mul. 
tiply thy ſorrow, &c. To Adam, Curſed is the ground 
for thy ſake, &c. > 


As great ſtreſs is laid on the words, thou ſhalt die, in 
' the- controverſy about original fin, I will produce ſome 
parallel texts, as quoted by Abauzit. When God com- 
manded Abimelech to reſtore Sarah to Abraham, If 
thou do not reſtore her, ſaid he to him, know that thou 
ſhalt die.” Another Abimilech iſſued a law in favour 
of Iſaac and Rebecca; Whoſoever ſhall touch this 
man or his wife, ſhall die.“ Saul publiſhed an edict; 
« He who ſhall have committed this ſin, were he my ſon 
Jonathan, he ſhall die.” 1t is uſual with Moſes to con- 


clude his laws with this threatening ; «© Whoſoever ſhall 
| . do 


Ut / ſup. + What a fine opportunity he had of men- 
tioning it, when ſpeaking of our corruption, before we 
believe in God! 8. xvi, 
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do ſuch a thing ſhall die.” Thus alſo the prophet Eli- 
ſha ſays to the meſſenger, ſent to him from the King of 
Syria ; Go, ſay to him, "Thou ſhalt certainly recover 
from this diſeaſe. Howbcit, the Lord hath ſhewed me, 
he ſhall ſurely die.” * Mere natural death could not 
here be intended; for by the conſtitution of Adam, his 
body tended to diſſolution: Inaſmuch as thou art but 
duſt, ſaid God to him, and thou ſhalt one day return 
unto duſt. So far as the poſterity of Adam was affected 
by his puniſhment, they became the objects of compaſ- 
ſion, certainly not of blame. As to everlaſting torments, 
or (in the language of the Reformers) God's wrath and 
damnation, we may find them, I grant, in the gloſſes 
of divines, but ſhall ſearch for them, in vain, in the ſa- 
cred text: and what is more, endleſs ſufferings, for the 
molt wicked of mankind, are no where taught in the 
ſcriptures, nor were they known in the primitive church, 
Some of the earlieſt chriſtian writers held, that the wick- 
ed, after a courſe of puniſhment, would become extinct. 


In immediate connection with the introduction of 
death, by the firſt Adam, our mortal parent, is a title to 
an eternal exiſtence by Chriſt, who though a mortal, 
like Adam, yet being ſent on an important errand to the 
human race, is called (the ſecond Adam, the Lord from 
heaven,” | 


As I cannot infer the natural immortality of man 
from his preſent condition, ſo neither am I taught it in the 
inſpired writings. The exiſtence of man depended ori- 
ginally on the mere pleaſure of God, his body tended to 

| diſſolution, 

* Abauzit's Miſcellanies. + See Hermas, paſfim, 
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diſſolution, and, moreover, he loſt his title to exiſtence, 
afterwards, by diſobey ing his Creator. His continuance 
in life, then, muſt depend on the mere clemency of his 
Judge, who had ſaid, „THE Day thou eateſt thereof, 
thou ſhalt ſurely die.” But had he any ground to expect 
a future ſtate after death? This he had not. If after 
death he was raiſed again to life, his future exiſtence 
muſt depend on the mere pleaſure of God, in the ſame 
manner as did his exiſtence at firſt. It ſhould be further 
obſerved, that a reſurrection after death, and a future 
- ſtate, made no part of the covenant at Sinai.“ "The law 
came in between Adam ,and Chriſt, that the offence 
might abound ; it is, therefore, ſaid to work wrath; and 
to be a miniſtration of death. 


THe new covenant is very explicit on the doctrines 
of a reſurrection of the body, and a future ſtate; and 
at the ſame time, that death had paſſed upon all men; 
for that all men, being conſtituted with the ſame ten- 
dencies and inclinations, as Adam, had ſinned. Chriſt is 
therefore called THE way, THE TRUTH, and THE 
LIFE; THE RESURRECTION, and THE LIFE, not merely, 

| I think, 


* The incomparable Mr, Hartley, ſuppoſed from the 
general belief of a future ſtate in all ages, that men were 
not led into it merely from general reaſons and analogies, 
but that it deſcended from the common fathers of mankind, 
and was the current opinion among the Jews, Obſervati- 
ons on Man. Vol. II. p. 39. That the Jews had among 
them ſome notion of a future ſtate, as well as other nations, 
I think very probable, by whatever means they got it; and 
that good Jews, as well as o her good men, might be ſup. 
ported by the belief of it, I think not improbable, But that 
the covenant made with the Jews, through Moſes, regarded 
temporal bleſſings merely, is, I think, inconteſtable, 
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I think, for teaching the doctrines, and exempliſying 
their truth in his own perſon, but «by taſting death for 
every man,” by dying he aboliſhed death, he took away 
ſin, or the puniſhment annexed to ſin, DEATH, and hav- 
ing been rewarded with immortality for his obedience 
* unto death, he is become the AUTHOR of ETERNAL 
SALVATION to all thoſe who obey him. His blood 
was ſhed for the remiſſion of fins. Hence the Apoltle 
ſpeaks of him, as giving himſelf for our ſins, that he 


might deliver us from the preſent evil world, according 


to the will of our God, and Father. The Goſpel is 
called a Juitification of life, or a right to life (Ixaiwow Ts 
Lens,) and the obedience of Chrilt is ſaid to flow to the 
ſame extent as the diſobedience of Adam, and to have a 
contrary effect: as by the diſobedience of one the 
many, + all mankind, were made, treated as, or put down 
as ſinners, by loſing a right to exiſtence ; ſo by the obe- 


dience of one ſhall the many, all mankind, be made, 


treated as, or conſtituted righteous, that is, have a right to 
lite. | 


Tuis ſyſtem therefore ſuppoſes, that the obedience 


of Chriſt has a higher place in the chriſtian ſcheme, than 
that of mere example, though it, by no means, ſuppoſes 
that the death of Chriſt was a ſacrifice for ſin, according 
to the ſenſe of the Reformers : for they maintained, that 
Chriſt was a ſacrifice (in the ſtrict ſenſe of the word) to 
take away the wrath of God: } but infinite benevolence 
requires no foreign motive to diſpoſe it to love it's crea- 
tures: neither can a finite creature commit an infinite 

offence ; 


+ o4 weile. See Rom. v. 15. to the end of the chapter. 


* xaTriorabyoay. WT. 2 
3 Compare Articles ii, ix. xxxi. See alſo the Homilies. 
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offence; nor can a finite creature make an infinite ſatiſ- 
faction. 


From this view of ſalvation by Chriſt may be col- 
lected, what juſtification by faith means. That we ſhall 
riſe again, and live in a future ſtate at all, we owe to 
Chriſt: for having no right to a future exiſtence aſter 
death, we receive it as a free gift of God, through Jeſus 
Chriſt. Remiſſion of ſins on our repentance, and eter- 
nal lite through Jeſus Chriſt, appear to me the leading 
doctrines of the goſpel : and to theſe Jews and Gentiles, 
without any regard to the ſuperior advantages of the 
former, or the paſt idolatries of the latter, were admit- 
ted by faith. Being juſtified by faith, we have peace 
with God, through our Lord Jeſus Chriſt, The Reform- 
ers made no diſtinction between preſent privileges, and 
a future improvement. This diſtinction, however, 
ought certainly to be made. } Paul's Epiſtle to the Ro- 
mans, was, indeed, ſtrictly ſpeaking, written to ſettle a 
controverſy between the Jews and Gentiles, at a particu- 
lar period. But this general truth is to be colleQed 
from all the Epiſtles; that religious advantages are now 
afforded us, and that we are anſwerable for the uſe of 
them. Every man will be rewarded according to his 
works. This doctrine makes the Epiitles in perfect 
harmony with each other. The earlier fathers alſo 
made this diſtinction: + the doctrine of juſtification by 
faith only, to the excluſion of good works, as held by 
the Reformers, was agreeable to the calviniſtic notion: 
and hence ſprung at the reformation the Goſpellers, An- 
tinomians, who turned the grace of God to wantonneſs.“ 

I wILL 


1 Taylor's Key to the Romans. + Clement's Epiſtle. 
* Burnet's Hiſt, of the Reformation, 
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I WILL juſt obviate an objection, that may be ſtarted 
to a hint, which I dropt againſt endleſs torments, The 
words eternal, everlaſting, ages of ages, and the like 
- expreſſions, are apt to convey to an engliſh ear the idea 
of never ceaſing: but the words, that anſwer to them in 
the Hebrew and Greek languages, do not neceſſarily con- 
vey that idea. They uſually, indeed, intend a long dura- 
tion, but whether it be endleſs, can only be aſcertained 
by the object, and concomitant circumſtances ; they being 
applied indiſcriminately to Jehova, to Chriſt, to an «ſtate, 
to doors, to mountains, to hills, to the happineſs of the- 
righteous, and to the puniſhment of the wicked. As to 
Jehova, his years have no end. The kingdom of Chriſt 
is called an everlaſting kingdom, and yet he muſt lay it 
down: compare 2 Pet. i. 2. with 1 Cor. xv. 24, 
mountains and hills are everlaſting, yet all theſe things 
ſhall be diſſolved. The happineſs of the ſaints is ſaid 
to be eternal, as well as the puniſhment of the wicked, 
but the former is derived from him, who has the power 
of an ENDLESS life; their inheritance 1s INCORRUPTI- 
BLE, it fadeth not away; and of the regions of the bleſſed 
it is expreſsly ſaid, There ſhall be no DEA TH there. But 
no ſuch expreſſions, I apprehend, are applied to the pu- 
niſhment of the wicked, that is, there are no expreſſions, 
in the ſcriptures, from whence we can fairly infer, that 
puniſhment will not have an end. 


THe 10th. article ſays, That man cannot turn and 
prepare himſelf by his own natural ſtrength to faith and 
calling upon God, without the grace of God by Chriſt 
preventing. This I think true, though not in the ſenſe, in 
which the Reformers held it. For man being a moral 


agent, 
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agent, that is capable of reward and punitliment, he muſt 
have a voluntary power over his actions, and a capacity 
to excite thoſe defires, and affections, in which religion 
conſiſts; or, in other words, he muſt have a natural 
ſtrength to do what God requires at his hands. Hqw, 
otherwiſe, can be reconciled the frequent aſſurances on 
the part of God, that he willeth the good of all men, his 
numerous expoſtulations with man not to be wanting to 
himſelf, the general promiſes, invitations and encourage- 
ments, which run through the current of the ſcriptures, 
and aſter all, the ſolemn declarations that the future pu- 
nithment of finners will be the effect of their own ob- 
ſtinacy? This ſyſtem, therefore, ſuppoſes that man has 
a natural ſtrength for religion, or according to the doc- 
trine of Mr. Hartley, freewill in the praQtical and popu- 
lar ſenſe. By the grace of God, the Reformers meant 
the aſſiſtance of God the N Ghoſt, the third per- 
ſon in the Trinity. — 


Ar the ſame time, believing, as I do, that man is one 
ſubſtance, that mind is the effect of a certain organiza- 
tion of matter, that every motion of thought and deſire 
is to be traced ultimately to impreſſions on the nerves, 
by vibration communicated to the brain, that the will 
follows irreſiſtably and neceſſarily the moſt powerful 
impreſſions, that all the motives of religion are the graci- 
ous appointment of the Deity, and have a fixed and de- 
termined end, that is, agreeably to the ſyſtem of Mr. 
Hartley, not admitting freewill in the philoſophical 
ſeuſe, or *that different determinations can follow, where 
the previous circumſtances are the ſame,” I refer every 


thing, in the moſt unlimited ſenſe to God, who is ALL 
1N 
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IN ALL. In this ſcheme all religion proceeds from the 
GRACE of God, and ſo far it agrees with the ſyſtem of 
the Reformers. But here, again, it differs from their 
ſyſtem: for as God's tender mercies are over all his 
works, as God willeth the ſalvation of all men, this 
ſcheme ſuppoſes, that the grace of God will, at length, 
prevail over all, and that infinite benevolence cannot 
poſlibly be defeated of its gracious intentions. As, there- 
fore, the voluntary powers of the mind have not yet 
been awakened in all, by the motives of religion, it will 
follow, that ſuch will be the final iſſue of things; ſo 
that all beings will, at length, be made happy in God! 


Tnar the end of the great and good Being, in call- 
ing creatures into exiſtence was the communication of 
happineſs, and that the ſcheme of his providence, and 
the plan of redemption, are the continuation of his be- 


nevolent deſign, is the language of revelation. The 


ſcripture doctrine of ELECTION or PREDESTINATION, 


is in perfe& harmony with his univerſal benevolence, 


Wuxx God called Abraham out of Ur of the Chaldees, 
to be the Father of a numerous people, the deſign was, 
that, In him all the families of the earth ſhould be bleſſed; 
and when God called the nation of_the Jews to great 
temporal bleſſings, and religious privileges, ſeparating 
them from the other nations, he intended to treaſure up 
ſtreams of information, which might flow out and en- 
rich the nations; that in the fulneſs of time there ſhould 
be born among that people, a deliverer, whoſe commiſ- 
ſion was to all mankind. They, who for this purpoſe, 
were made a ſeparate people, are called, without any re- 
Pp 
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gard to a future Nate, his elect; ſometimes, in conſe. 
quence of the deliverances, which they experienced from 
God, they are called his ſaved, his redeemed, and, ſome- 
times, being ſet apart to anſwer the purpoſes of heaven, 


they are called ſanctiſicd. + 


2 


Jesvs Chriſt, and the Apoſtles, were Jews: being 
accuſtomed to the Jewiſh ſcriptures, they adopt Jewiſh 
forms of ſpeech. The Jewiſh nation had been called 
God's elect. But there was a great myſtery, which had 
not been made known to the ſons of men, as it was 
afterwards revealed to the Apoſtles, and Prophets, by 
his Spirit, that the Gentiles ſhould be fellow-heirs, and 
of the ſame body, by the Goſpel, being predeſtinated to 
the adoption of children, according to the good pleaſure 
of him, who worketh all things after the ſecret purpoſe 
of his will. Eph. i. The Jews, being caſt off for 
their unbelief, the Gentiles, by the mere favour of God, 
are entruſted with the Goſpel — this was the gift of 
God — they are ſaid to be ſaved by grace, and are called 
the elect. Thole, alſo, who were appointed to any 
office in this diſpenſation, ſuch as partaking the miniſtry 
with our Lord, while on earth, or publiſhing the goſpel 
more at large to the nations, are ſaid to be choſen, ap- 
pointed, or elected thereto, 


Yer people, thus privileged, might be cut off, Rom, 
xi. Paul was a choſen veſſel, yet he uſed caution, leaſt 
he alſo ſhould be a calt-away, and even Judas was one 
. of the choſen, and yet Judas was a traitor, Moreo- 
ver, as the end, which God had in view in this gracious 

diſpenſation, 


+ See Taylor's Key to the Romany, 
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diſpenſation, was the holineſs of thoſe, who were under 
it, hence they were ſaid to be choſen in Chriſt before the 
foundation of the world, Eph. i. They were choſenthrough | 
ſanQification, and belief of the truth. But is the notion of 
diſtinguiſhing a few individuals, and reprobating the 
reſt, a doctrine of Chriſtianity ? Indeed, abſolute pre- 
deſtination has not been agreeable to the taſte of modern 
divines. Learned pens, therefore, have endeavoured to 
ſhew, that the article will bear a milder interpretation; 
ſome alert, that what is now called the arminian, is the 
true ſenſe ; and others, that the article was deſignedly 
left open; ſo that a diſciple of Calvin, or Arminius, 
may with equal ſafety ſubſcribe it. Let it, however, be 
obſerved, that the Reformers were doctrinal Calviniſts. 
Without multiplying quotations, I think it ſufficient to 
refer to the celebrated catechiſm of Dean Ponet, pub- 
liſhed in Edw. the VIth's. reign, to which Cranmer and 
Ridley ſet their ſeal, and to the ſermons of Biſhop Lati- 
mer. And, that Calviniſm continued to be the doctrine 
of Elizabeth's reign, is clear from the Latin edition of the 
aforeſaid catechiſm, publiſhed by Dean Nowel, approved 
by the clergy in convocation, and dedicated to the Arch- 
biſhops and Biſhops, and alſo from the writings of Jewel, + 
Fax, and Hooker. Would calviniſt divines pen ar- 
minian articles? Burnet, in his Hiſtory of the Reforma- 
tion, F acknowledges, that the Reformers in general 
taught abſolute predeſtination ; but in another place, I 
think, remarks, that reprobation, however, is not menti- 
oned 


+ See his Expoſition of the Theſſalonians. 

|| Bradford's Letter to certain Friends, with Fox's Re- 
marks. Fox. V. I. $ A Sermon on the Perpetuity 
of Faith to the Elect, at the end of the Eccleſiaſtical Polity» 

7 Part II. B. i. P. 113. 
r p 2 
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 __ oned in the article.“ But how will calviniſt divines 


ſeparate one from the other? Calvin himſelf never at- 
tempted it. «If we are not able, ſays he, to aſſign a 
reaſon, why God ſhews mercy to his favourites, unleſs, 
that ſo it pleaſe him; neither in the reprobation of others, 
ſhall we have any reaſons, except his own will.“ 


A wRITER, who had ſufficient ſucceſs in proving, 
that calvimiſm is the doctrine of the church of England, 
did not manage the controverſy with any tolerable ap- 
pearance, when he aimed to ſhew, that the early fathers 
held the ſame doctrine. Barnabas calls Chriſtians the 
«new people” in contradiſtinction to the old ceconomy ; 
but there is nothing in this writer that ſpeaks the doc- 
trine of Calvin, even as quoted by Mr. Toplady. He 
paſſes over Hermas, whether from a belief, that he was 
not an apoſtolic writer, or from a conviction, that his 
writings contradicted his favourite doctrine, I will not 
determine. That his writings. are totally inconſiſtent 
with calviniſm 1s certain, though I am not diſpoſed to 
claim for Hermas the character of an apoſtolic man, nor 
even for Barnabas. I he writings, that bear their names 
were written, moſt probably, by people of that name, 
though not, perhaps, by the men, to whom they are aſ- 
cribed. Mr. Toplady's quotations from Clemens are 
extremely partial. Clemens addreſſes the church at Co- 
rinth, as called, ſanctified, as the Apoſtles do. He ſays, a 
great multitude of eleCt people were aſſembled together 


to the Apoſtles; and in the next ſection ſpeaks «of the 
: glorious, 


* His Expoſition of the Articles. : 5 
Toplady's Hiſtoric Proof of the D-Arinal Calviniſm 


of the Church of England. Vol. II. p. 118. 
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glorious, and venerable rule of our holy calling.” What 
is that? „Let us conſider, ſays he, what is good, what is 
agreeable, and acceptable to him, who made us. Let 
us ſteadily fix our eyes on the blood of Chriſt, and ſee 
how precious his blood was to God, which being ſhed 
for our ſalvation, procured the grace of repentance for 
the whole world.“ T Mr. Toplady very prudently ſup- 
prefied this paſſage. Clemens's application of ſeveral 
paſſages of ſcripture to the ſituation of the Corinthians, 
and what he ſays of juſtification is totally inconſiſtent 


with Mr. Toplady's notion of predeſtination: it being 


exactly the ſame, as that laid down by Mr. Taylor in 
his Key to the Romans. Remarks ſimilar to theſe will 
apply to Polycarp and Ignatius. As to the latter, he 
addrefſes whole churches, as predeſtinated before all ages, 
elect, and the like; people advanced in holineſs, and 
eminently uſeſul in the chriſtian profeſſion, he calls 
elect, in the ſame manner as the Apoſtles. The Ephe- 
ſians, in the Epiſtle to whom Mr. Toplady would have 
us believe, there is ſo much of his dear doctrine, are thus 
addreſſed by Ignatius; Let us reverence and fear the long 


ſuffering of God, that we may not come into condem- 
nation. Let us fear his future wrath, or love his pre- 


ſent grace.“ f It is a very eaſy matter to prove, that 


the primitive church held abſolute predeſtination, if we 
bring our own interpretation of the term, and apply it 
to the ſame term, whereever it occurs, which this author 


has done. 


Tux aſſertion of Limborch is true: prior to the riſe 


of Auguſtin, the primitive churches knew little or no- 


thing 


+ SeQ. vii. Compare together ſections xxix. xxx. &c, . 


83 the xxxvi. Edit. Ruſſel. 1 Sect. Ai. 
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thing about predeſtination ; underſtanding that ſenſe of 
it received by the Reformers: and even Calvin || himſelf, 
the great diſciple of Auguſtin, would have corrected the 
miſtakes of Mr. Toplady on this ſubject. Auguſtin 
might well ſay of his doctrines of original ſin, predeſti- 
nation, and reprobation, (adopting the words of Chry- 
ſoſtom, ) | 


Fundamentum noſtrz philoſophiz eſt Humilitas ! 


For he was a frail ſaint! And it has heen thought 
by ſome, that his ſyſtem was generated by his own paſ- 
ſions, as well as by his diſputes with Pelagius and Ce- 
leſtius. A famous devotional performance of this ad- 
mired ſaint argues, I confeſs, great ingenuouſneſs ; but, 
Does it not alſo imply, that his piety gained few con- 
queſts over his paſſions? 


Tux 6th. Article ſays, that, holy ſcripture containeth 
all things neceſſary to ſalvation, A diſciple of Chriſt, 
therefore, going for ordination might ſay, with the au- 
thor of the Confeſſional, and Dr. Jebb, Why then, muſt 
we ſubſcribe any thing beſides holy ſcripture ? Further, 
he ſubſcribes to this propoſition, © that in the name of 
the holy ſcriptures we do underſtand the canonical 
books of the Old and New Teſtament, (which are af- 
terwards enumerated) of whoſe authority there was never 
any doubt in the church.” 


Tur books, which we call apocryphal, by the church 


of Rome are deemed canonical: and of thoſe who do 
not 


Veteres tamen omnes, excepto Auguſtino, ſic in hac 
re variant aut perplexe loquuntur, ut certi fere nihil ex 


eorum ſcriptis referre liceat, Inſtitut, 


\ 
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not ſay after her, ſhe ſays, Anathema. F Though mo- 


dern churchmen will ſcarce imitate the language of 
the council of Trent, yet, Does not this article bear hard 
upon ſome of the true church ? 


For, on looking into this matter, the Epiſtle to the 
Hebrews, the general Epiſtle of James, the 2d. Epiſtle 
of Peter, the 2d. and 3d. of John, and the general Epiſ- 
tle of Jude, will be found among thoſe, whoſe authority 
has been doubted. The authority of the Apocalypſe 
has been very much diſputed. Some have thought, it 
was not written by St. John, but by St. Peter; ſome 
have ſaid, it was compoſed by no apoſtolic man, but by 
Cerinthus: Euſebius thought it was written by John, the 
Prieſt. The council of Lardicea, (held in 360) firſt 
made a Catalogue of the canonical books of ſcripture: 
but they omitted the Apocalypſe; nor was it received, as 
canonical, univerſally, in the Greek church, till the 1oth. 
century. So much was its authority doubted! No leſs a 
man, than Monſ. Abauzit wrote a learned eſſay to prove 
it's inauthenticity. Many ancient and modern chriſtians 
have doubted the authenticity of the two firſt chapters 
of Matthew, and the firſt chapter of Luke. As to the 
Song of Solomon, thoſe, who can ſpiritualize it, and 
find Chriſt and the church in it, will, doubtleſs, think 
it canonical, Chriſtians, leſs ſeraphical, ſay, it is a beau- 
tiſul ſong, with all the high colouring of eaſtern imagery, 
and that it was a dialogue between an amorous prince, 


and his favourite lady.“ 
I NztD 


+ Bennet on the 39 Articles, p. 61. 2d. Edit. 

* Lady Mont-gue has given us ſome Turkiſh verſes, 
add reſſed to the Sultana, of which ſhe jaitly remarks, they 
moſt wonderfully reſemble the Song of Solomon. Vol. I. 
Letter 30. They were written by Ibrahim Beſſa, a young 
Solomon; the reigning favourite, a poet, and a lover, 
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I nzeD not be ſuppoſed to have given here any op- 
nions of my own. Theſe are, however, facts; and they 
may help us to form a judgement, how far the autho- 

rity of the canonical books has never been doubted. 


Now, Will it not be hard to anathematize all the good 
men, who have diſputed the canonicalneſs of the preced- 
ing books, many of -whom will be found to have been 
great ornaments to chriſtianity, by ſaying, they are not 
of the church? Yet this we mult do, if we affirm, the 
not doubting of the authority of the canonical books, 
1s one of the marks of the true church. 


Havixs endeavoured to give, in the preceding pages, 
an epitome of the doctrines of Chriſtianity, I will juſt 
obſerve, that reſpecting the truths received by Revela- 
tion, the Apoſtles would neceſſarily be of one judge- 
ment; however they might be miſtaken, and diſagree 
about other matters. 1 Now at argues no preſumption 
to ſuppoſe, that the Reformers in the interpretation of 
theſe doctrines, might be, ſometimes, miſtaken, though 
it would imply extreme vanity, to ſay of one's own opi- 
nions, theſe are certainly the truth. This only I know, 
that my Inquiry has been made with the ſtricteſt impar- 
tiality. But if half the preceding remarks be true, Bi- 
ſhop Warburton hath aſſerted with more confidence, 
than truth, that the pocrRINEs of chriſtianity have not 


been ALTERED. And if he has been too haſty in his 
aſſertions, 


+ Kabartę yag N wit, "WUD ue ui tent, hc 
de n ovuPwna' ETW R ty Tw og Twy angTAwv diafgs 
pv Ta TgooeTa, (41% bY 7 $:040Xae Chryſoſtomi 1 In 8. 
Ignatium Homilia. 

t Alliance. Poſteript to the fourth Edit. Þ- 300. See 
P+ 242. of this Inquiry. 
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aſſertions, it will follow, that church and tate have ex- 
ceeded their powers, as chriſtians, by the mutual con- 
tract: on ſo precarious a thread hangs the famous Alli- 
ance! 


GP: BP + VII. 


IV hether Subſcription be conſiſtent with the 
Character of a Chriſtian. Some ſerious 
Reęflections on its evil Tendency. 


UT I aſk again, Is Subſcription conſiſtent with the 
character of Chriſt's diſciples, or with the precepts 

of chriſtianity? By a diſciple of Chriſt, I mean one, who 
being convinced of his divine miſſion, devotes himſelf to 
the ſtudy of his doctrine. The reaſon, and conſcience 
of ſuch an one muſt ſubmit to the TEACHER of TRUTH, 
the great EXAMPLER of morals. In regard of his fel- 
low-chriſtians, he may become a teacher, but he muſt 
advance no higher. Be not ye called Rabbi, for one 
is your Maſter, even Chriſt, and all ye are Brethren. 
Now, as Chriſt was his diſciples, maſter in nothing but 
religion, it will follow, that our Lord in ſuch a com- 


Qq mand 
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mand as this, muſt have his eye on religious domi- 


nion: and, indeed, the term, Rabbi, proves this; which 
related to a claſs of men, raiſed by office, and diſtin- 
guiſhed by titles, above their fellow- creatures, and who, 
in conſequence, had advanced themſelves to an unwar- 
rantable influence over their underſtandings; but Chriſt 
charges his diſciples to betray no love of dominion, nor 
even to be like thoſe religious malters, the Rabbis, 


SUCH, indeed, is the genius of chriſtianity, that the 
teachers 1s rather an office of ſervice, than dominion, with 
this view our Lord performed on his diſciples the moſt 
menial employments, ſaying, If I then your Lord and 
Maſter, waſh your feet, ye ought alſo to waſh one 
another's feet; and the Apoſtles excerciſed no dominion 
over their brethren's faith, but were helpers of their joy. 


Bur let me aſk the chriſtian world, Are our laws of 
church diſcipline, our habits of magiſterial diſtinction, 
our arrangement of eccleſiaſtical aggrandizement, our 
addreſſes of religious homage, agreeable to the genius of 
chriſtianity? What diſciple of Chriſt has a right to 


frame religious laws, or to demand a Subſcription 


to them? To affect titles of religious ſuperiority, or to 
ſpeak to the chriſtian world with the tone of authority? 


InDxeD, the turning point in the controverſy with all 


eſtabliſhments, as the judicious author of the Confeſ- 


ſional has obſerved, is this, Is there any lawgiver, any 


Matter, but he who ſpeaks by the authority of God? Some 
| very 


| INearre; Te eTaTeurPeaviite, undi axtovuo 101, ur- 
ra I ophrrvos N NN, 1 UH ra TOTES, 18 characteriſtic of the 


genius of Chriſtianity. Clement. Epiſt. ad Cor. Set, xi. 
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very thinking men have been converted to the church of 
Rome, by conſidering the neceſſity of an infallible head 
of controverſy; which is but a dittcrent expreſſion for the 
authority of the church in matters of religion. 


2. Ir the heads and leaders of chriſtian churches ex- 
erciſe an antichriſtian authority, in demanding Subſcrip- 
tion, he who ſubſcribes yields a ſubjection no leſs in- 
conſiſtent with the character of a chriſtian. He binds 
himſelf to believe not the holy ſcriptures, but the churche's 
interpretation of them; he ſwears obedience to a Maſter, 
(ua power to decree”) and either mediately or immedi- 
ately to every thing, which that power has impoſed, or 
ſhall hereafter impoſe. He receives a ſyſtem of religi- 
ous tenets, which he is bound on oath to believe, and a 
body of diſcipline, which he pledges himſelf on oath to 
obey. Having already defined a diſciple of Chriſt, and 
ſhewn, that all authority exerciſed over conſcience is in- 
conſiſtent with that profeſſion, from the ſame kind of 
argument it will follow, that it is inconſiſtent with the 
character of Chriſt's diſciples to yield obedience. I will 
beg leave to ſay, before a perſon ſubſcribes 39 Articles, 
he ſhould be able to ſhew, that Subſcription does not 
imply a ſubjection of the conſcience ; or elſe, that the 
conſcience may be ſubject to human authority, that 
laws, which enjoin both the matter of prayer, the atti- 
tude, and motion of the body; the habits to be worn, 
and the ſentiments to be believed, can be punctually 
obſerved, fo as to leave the Chriſtian free. Is Subſcrip- 
tion to the authority of “ Supreme Governor, in all ſpi- 
ritual and eccleſiaſtical concerns ;” is ſwearing, as every 
deacon does, * reverently to obey his ordinary, and the 

Qq 2 chief 
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chief miniſters of the church, and thoſe to whom the 
government and charge is given, conſiſtent with the 
Chriſtian's rule of obedience?” Even a right reverend 


Father in God ſwears obedience to — moſt reverend 
Father in God. 


3. Bor I aſk a queſtion more ſerious ſtill, Does not 
Subſcription affect chriſtian morality? As the chief ob- 
Je of philoſophy is truth, that of Chriſtianity is to pro- 
mote virtue, or, more properly ſpeaking, its large aim, 
is to excite, at once, love of truth, and the practice of 
virtue, the excellence, and the happineſs of man. 
Hence, it.is, that though a Chriſtian ſhould ever purſue 
truth, and recollect, that truth is but one, yet as diver- 
ſity of judgement will exiſt, moral principle muſt diſtin- 
guiſh every chriſtian, from thence he muſt form his 
character, and regulate his conduct. The Goſpel is 
calculated to advance religious principle to the higheſt 
perfection. It is a complete rule of moral action, of a 
milder and more gracious nature, indeed, than the law; 
yet, {till it is a rule; and from it's goodneſs receives it's 
peculiar dignity and excellence. The Apoſtle, therefore, 
beautifully calls it, the law of the ſpirit of life, or the 
Jaw of ſpiritual life. Paul himſelf paid a conſcientious 
| regard to it, and called upon his fellow-chriſtians, to 
let their converſation be as became the goſpel of Chriſt, 
Chriſtians are called upon to be followers of Paul, as 
Paul was of Chriſt. It muſt, indeed, be allowed, that 
many things in the ſcriptures will be the matter of rea- 
ſonable doubt, and of juſt diſpute, and have been fo, 
from the earlieſt ages of Chriſtianity to the preſent, But 


teal Chriſtianity is ever the ſame ; too great to receive it's 
peculiar 
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peculiar features from local peculiarities, and too good 
to be liable to immoral conſtructions. Yes! If there 
be a religion, which aims to promote love of truth, and 
ſincerity, juſtice and integrity, moderation and benevo- 
J-nce, meekneſs and contentment, and to mark with the 
molt uncquivocal diſapprobation the contrary vices, hy- 
pocriſy, pride, covetouſneſs and ambition, it is the reli- 
gion of the bleſſed Jeſus. 


Maxy immoral tendencies, and practices, have been 
charged on the chriſtian prieſthood, as unhappily con- 
nected with it's profeſſion; nor has the accuſation been 
always brought by malevolence, envy, or diſappointed 
ambition, but by men who have ſtudied human nature, 
and been friends to mankind. 


How, they have ſaid, has Subſcription weakened the 
authority of conſcience, and tarniſhed the luſtre of chri- 
ſtian morality ! Benevolence, the ornament of human 
nature, the glory of Chriſtianity, from being a generous 
effuſion of heart towards all who fear God, and love our 
Redeemer, how hath it been weakened by Subſcription ! 
Articles and Creeds make heretics, and ſchiſmatics; and 
hence come wars and fightings among us; while infidels 
triumph and ſay, See, how theſe Chriſtians love! 


As long as human nature is ſubject to frailty, Sub- 
ſcription will injure all, who ſubmit to it, though differ- 
ent individuals will be affected in different ways. 


CoNs1DER the ſituation of a youth on taking his 
firſt degree. At a time of life, when it is impoiſible he 
ſhould have properly weighed the nature of Subſcription, 

when 
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when arranging the reſults of his academical ſtudies, his 
thoughts are wholly directed to a public examination, 
he is called upon to ſubſcribe. This Subſcription is 
made on oath. Now conſidering him, as making his firſt 
ſtep into public life, may not Subſcription make an im- 
preſſion, which will affect his future conduct? If dupli- 
city and mental reſerve be practiced on this ſolemn oc- 
caſion before God, what ſecurity can he give, that he 
will not practice it before men? Amor Dei eſt funda- 
mentum virtutis. 


Bor, at Cambridge, a great point has been thought 
gained, by a bona fide Subſcription. + Yet if he become 
a public teacher, the terms are then enlarged. The 
diſcipline, the ceremonies, the doctrines, the creeds, 
every Article muſt be ſubſcribed literally, grammatically, 
heartily ; and at a period, when reaſon, philoſophy, and a 
knowledge of the ſacred. ſcriptures have proved many 
of them, at leaſt, falſe. When church rulers, have them- 
ſelves acknowledged them abſurd — and when this is 
now become the ſentiment of the moſt ſenſible part of 
the nation. What will be the conſequence? 


Mex of timorous minds will ſuppreſs inquiry, leſt 
conviction ſhould endanger their comforts, and they will 
continue indolent, and ignorant, inſtead of labouring to 
know the truth, they will laugh away their time in tri- 
fles and impertinence, or ſink into voluptuouſneſs and 
caſe. And theſe miniſters of Chriſt become public 


nuiſances ! 


Harry 
I See p. 3, 4. of this Inquiry. Of the bona fide Sub- 


ſcription, Mr. Frend juſlly remarks, Idem monachus, ſed 
alio cucullo indutus ! Thoughts on Subſcription, 2d Ed. 
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Harp would it be for the church of England, if the 
diſſipated part of her clergy, only, were injured by Sub- 
ſcription! But, alas! men of the beſt diſpoſitions, and of 
the moſt upright intentions will feel its malignant influ- 
ence. Their honeſt hearts will be kept in ſubjeRion to 
ancient Prejudices! They will too eaſily acquieſce in 
public authority! And, thinking it preſumptuous to pur- 
ſue inquiry out of that circle, which has been drawn by 
their religious ſuperiours, they will receive trifles as mat- 
ters of importance, and the miſtakes of frail mortals for 
the realities of divine TRUTH! 


Mex of ſpeculation and thought will, perhaps, in- 
dulge themſelves in religious inveſtigation but, will 
their ſpeculations and their practice be conſiſtent? If 
men believe one thing, and profeſs another, what ſhall 
we ſay. Yet, alas! how often will this be the caſe! 


Tus enlightened and gracious clergy, (ſo ſome chooſe 
to compliment each other) have been known ſometimes 
to have had light thrown into their minds on Subſcription, - 
and ſome ſerious impreſſions have been made. Thoſe 
articles, particularly, which relate to church government, 
they have, many of them, been ſecretly diſaffected to. 
But what a proſpect of uſefulneſs in the church! They 
love the ſerious diſſenters but a diſſenting meeting has 
little that is friendly to miniſterial importance—Ah! 
heart of man! How often will cant, and grimace, 
ſupply the place of love of truth]! And the deſire of po- 
pularity furniſh cogent arguments againſt the doctrine of 


the croſs! 


SUBSCRIPTION 
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SUBSCRIPTION tends to make the moſt ſacred things 
matters of form, the moſt awful things trifling and un- 
important. What made heathens tremble,|| Chriſtians 
practice with a ſigh, or a ſmile.” And what evils may 
be expected, when truth becomes a play-thing, and an 
oath, an affair of ſport. Allured by a preſent intereſt, 
or in proſpect of want, do the laws of religion operate, 
will the obligation of oaths bind? Dieadſul then was 
the day when an oath was firſt applicd to the preſent 
purpoſe—* oaths directed againſt the natural ſentiments 
of mankind, never bind.“ — Ah! what ſhall I fay 
—read the writings of divines, they plead for oaths ; 
they plead alſo for the violation of them! 


SUBSCRIPTION to any Articles would endanger vir. 
tue. Let them be ever ſo true, they will become the 
foundation of hypocriſy, and prevarication, For - in 
purſuit of preſent gain, men do not uſually aſk, What 
is true, but what is convenient?“ But what ſhall we 
fay, if the ſyſtem itſelf be full of corruption ? Men may 
innocently hold many errors, while they are not diſco. 
vered. But when error is once detected, to profeſs it 
ſtill as truth, is monſtrous guilt! That the preſent Arti- 
cles are a ſtring of errors, is not the mere opinion of a 
ſolitary inquirer, nor a ſentiment of modern date. And 
while in this more improved ſtate of ſociety, the ſame 
falſe ſyſtem continues to be ſubſcribed, the moral evil 

will 
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will be in proportion to our increaſe of knowledge.—It 
cannot be qualified; © In vain we talk of tacit retorma- 
tions.” Theſe only teach us a lamentable truth — that 
our light is more than our virtue. If men ſee the ſtraight 
line of conduR, and ſtill purſue the crooked one of error, 
with whatever pleaſing proſpects they amuſe themſelves, 
their path does not lead to honour, 


Tavs will Subſcription affect, thus has it affected in- 
dividuals: but when we conſider an enormous ſyſtem, | 
raiſed on principles, ſo injurious to Chriſtianity, receiv. 
ing the ſanction of law, authorized by cuſtom, and a 
Subſcription to its truth becoming the practice of a na- 
tion, the evil becomes infinite. A contemplative mind, 
accuſtomed to trace effects to cauſes, will purſue much 
national wickedneſs to this ſource What thus becomes 
eſtabliſhed, continues for ages, and ſtabs principle in its 
very vitals ! 


I HAVE often repreſented to myſelf ſome venerable 
Reformers of ancient time, ſtill reſiding in this world; 
and to their ſtri&t principle, adding all the light of mo- 
dern improvements, contemplating the evils of Subſcrip- 
tion. F Such men were Biſhop Latimer, Socinus, Mr. 
Barclay, and Dr. Jebb, men of different religious pur- 
ſuaſions, and different in their manners; but animated 
alike with piety, and pure morality, and over-awed nei- 
ther by kings, ſtateſmen, philoſophers, or prieſts. 
Han 
+ See Biſhop Latimer's Sermons, and Mr. Barclay's 


excellent Addreſs to Charles II. prefixed to his A 
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lieve thoſe creeds, to which they ſubſcribe. Ah! Sire, 


6 


Hap they been addreſſing majeſty, they might have 
ſaid, Oh! Sire, © by reaſon of ſwearing the land mourn- 
eth.“ As the king of a brave and generous people, 
hold thyſelf the guardian of their civil and religious li- 
berties. But let the empire of chriſtian Kings be not 
over the faith, but the affections of his people. Thou 
art called, and thy forefathers were called the defenders 
of the faith. That title ceaſes to be a jewel in thy 
crown. Truth riſes from a baſis, which will give it 
ſupport, and the arm of authority can give it no ſtrength. 
Profeſs that religion, which thou believeſt to be true, 
but intermeddle not with the faith of thy chriſtian ſub- 
jets. Encourage not thy ſubjects to tamper with oaths: 
when the eloquence of the paſſions pleads, the honours 
and riches of the world have great ſize: thither the ex- 
pectations and deſires of mankind will haſten. But 


_ when conſcience is, indeed, bartered for riches, when 


the ſacred name of the King of nations is proſtituted, 
when oaths are treated as political manceuvres, and reli- 
gion as the art of governing mankind, will the morals 
of thy ſubjects receive no injury? Be not ſurprized to 
find prelates without piety, and ſtateſmen without ho- 
nour. Know, that thy prelates, thy ſtateſmen, and thy 
prieſts, are many of them too well taught, inwardly to 
aſſent to thoſe maxims, to which they ſwear, or to be- 


«by reaſon of ſwearing the land mourneth.” Are there 
no Reformers in modern times? Should ſuch men ariſe, 
let not princes retard their wiſhes. Liſten not to the 
voice of prelates. They, alas! have an intereſt in error.“ 

| Hap 
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Hap they been addreſſing the prelates and the clergy, 
they might have ſaid, By the courteſy of mankind ye 
are approached with titles of religious reſpect. Yet, in- 
quirers aſter truth ſuffer thoſe titles to have no ſuperſti- 
tious influence on them. The voice of ſimplicity and 
truth addreſſes you. If ye be, indeed, diſciples of the 
great Teacher, prove it by attending to the dictates of 
reaſon, and to the precepts of Chriſtianity. Illuſtrious 
were the men, who laboured to improve ſociety in the 
16th. century, we call them Reformers, and think them 
entitled to the name. Nor were others leſs ſo, who, 
through the prejudices and imperfe&t knowledge of 
former times, were called heretics, and ſchiſmatics. Not 
however to diſpute this point, had we not weighed the 
circumſtances of the preſent controverſy, we ſhould have 
felt the ſtrangeſt ſurprize at the ſtate of the church ſince 
the Reformation, Was not the Reformation left un- 
finiſhed? 1 Did not the Reformers avow it? Did they 
not ſuppoſe that future times would make further im- 
provements? But have their expectations been anſwered? 
Alas! far from promoting a Reformation, ye are the 
very men, who have laboured to obſtruct it. Do ye, 
indeed, believe the Articles of the church? Have not 
ſome of you petitioned againſt Subſcription? If ye be- 
lieve not the articles with what grace can ye impoſe them 
on others? Ye lords and maſters of the church, by law 
appointed, ye chriſtian Rabbis, “ by reaſon of ſwearing 
the land mourneth.” Many an abandoned youth will 
take oaths without ſhame. But ſome have moral feel- 


ings, 
+ See Pierce's Vindication, Part I, and Ch, vii, viii, of 
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ings, and they tremble in your preſence. Imagine not 
the pale down-caſt look, always flows from the ſight of 
epiſcopal greatneſs. There is a voice within, which ſays, 
« Reverence an oath.” And in ſpite of every ſalvo, that 
voice will ſometimes be heard. When a petitioner for 
orders takes in his hand a Greck Teſtament, his ſpeech 
ſometimes faulters. Do not miſinterpret that diſorder. 
It proceeds not always from a doubt of ſucceſs, or from 
conſcious ignorance, but, frequently, from a ſound un- 


— derſtanding, too well convinced, that the contents of the 


ſacred Book and of the articles, are at variance. And 
do ye ſtill continue to vote for darkneſs? Hear then the 
charge, that has been brought againſt your order; that 
prelates are by office enemies to liberty, and obſtacles to 
the progreſs of truth. And while ye combine againſt 
mankind to retain your own greatneſs, and keep them 
in ignorance to render yourſelves conſpicuous, and by 
countenancing ancient ſuperſtitions and abſurdities, re- 
tard Reformation, affect no ſurprize at the increaſe of 
infidelity. The preſent ſyſtem of prieſthood has no 
proper ſtrength to reſiſt it. On the contrary, from that 
quarter it receives its principal ſupport, Prelacy is 
founded in crror, and ſupported by worldly policy. 
Were we to charge it with ſuperſtition, that accuſation 
would, comparatively, be inconſiderable. We charge it 
with crimes of the grofle:'t nature. Time was, when 
kings were formed into tyrants, and the people into 
ſlaves, by prelacy. And we ſtill charge pride and am- 
bition, cruelty and oppreſſion, impiety and hypocriſy on 
prelacy. Every mark of the kingdom of antichriſt we 
charge on prelacy. And on Subſcriptions and oaths, by 
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which ye bind faſt ancient errors, and unrighteouſly 


impriſon the truth, we charge every ſpecies of abomi- 
nation. By reaſon of [wearing the land mourneth,” 


Hap they been addreſſing our ſeats of learning, they 
would, perhaps, have been ſparing of compliments. 
They would have ſaid; Genius and literature we approve 
and admire, but in proportion only to their real advan- 
tage to ſociety. Many literary diſcoveries, within the two 
laſt centuries, have enlightened mankind. Have no im- 
provements been made in the art of government, of 


ethics, and of theology ?—Conceal it not from mankind! 


Such diſcoveries have been made, which undermine 


Subſcription to the very root, and ye are in poſſeſſion of 


them. By the force of genius ye have darted upon 
ſome truths, the evidence of which ye cannot now reſiſt: 
an acquaintance with ſacred literature has taught you the 
groſs impoſitions, which have miſled mankind. Dare 
to undeceive the chriſtian world! Take the maſk from 
prieſtcraft, Court not worldly honour, at the expence of 
TRUTH. Imitate Jeſus, your Maſter, and ſhun not the 
croſs. Be benevolent, generous, and independent—Do 
ſociety the laſting growing benefit, to exhibit truth. 
—And future ages, ſhall riſe up and bleſs you! We are 
not, and ye know it, contending for trifles. It is not 
a ſurplice, a gown, or a croſs, which is the ground of 
complaint. But ſomething of far greater importance. 
« By reaſon of ſwearing the land mourneth.” But if 
inſtead of ſtripping the maſk from prieſtcraft—ye wear 


it yourſelves, —If the weight, which ye ought to throw 


into the ſcale of truth, you throw into that of error. If 


ye 
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ye ſtudy to ſophiſticate the underſtandings of mankind, 
and to make the worſe appear the better cauſe, If ſo, 
be not deceived, what a man ſoweth, that ſhall he alſo 

reap. Genius and literature are entitled to reſpect, but 
ſo far only, as they benefit ſociety : —when they conceal 
errors, Which they ought to expoſe; when they coun- 
tenance maxims, which they ought to diſcredit, a ge- 
nius is below a * and a philoſopher beneath a 
clown. 


THey would, perhaps, have reminded the Univerſity 
of Cambridge, that many voices both of diſſenters,“ and 
its own members, have addreſſed them, bearing teſti- 
mony againſt religious oppreſſion, They might have 
reminded it of the noble teſtimony of one of its Tutors 
({till recent in their memories) bluſhing, in the face of 
the Univerſity, for the age and country, in which he 
lived, and for the honour of that learned ſeminary. 
They themſelves alſo might have bluſhed, that this teſti- 
mony had only been anſwered by an ejectment from a 
reſpectable employment, and from the board of a CHRIS“ 
TIAN SOCIETY!+ They would {till have reminded 
it of the generous efforts, || that have been made to de- 
liver one of the moſt reſpectable ſeminaries in Europe 
from the cruel bondage of Subſcription: and encouraged 
by ſuch examples, and aware, of the extenſive powers 

of a Univerſity, they would hope, that the ſpirit of 

| liberty 


* Alludes to ſeveral Publications of Mr. Robinſon's 


again Subſcription. 
| A to a Sermon, preached by Mr. Frend at St. 
Mary 
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liberty would ſoon ariſe, and impatient of antichriſtian 
reſtraints, would throw open the avenues to truth, 


As ſome of the preceding remarks are made with 
great freedom, and may appear to ſome to favour of 
illiberality, juſtice to myſelf requires me to make the 
following declaration. In regard to myſelf, then, inde- 
pendent of a diſpoſition, not naturally diſpoſed to invec- 
tive, and of a conviction of my own fallibility, other 
powerful motives conſpire to reſtrain the ſallies of 
raſh cenſure, and to eradicate the ſeeds of malevolence. 
J have to take ſhame, that the hand, which now 
writes againſt Subſcription, hath yet ſubſcribed urſelf; 
and thongh I never entered the church, and have kept 
aloof from many other agreeable proſpects, I claim no 
merit, and think myſelf entitled to no praiſe; acting 
| frequently, as I have done, both in regard to the church, 
and other views, from ſuſpicions, ſurmizes, and par- 
tial diſcoveries, rather than from clear views, and ſettled 
convictions. Amid the frailties of one's own nature, the 
diſorders of ſociety, and thoſe great declenſions from chriſ- 
an truth and ſimplicity, which have taken place in the 
chriſtian world, Who can underſtand his errors? Folly and 
affliction are interwoven in the life of man; ſo as to make 
this acknowledgement of all others the moſt reaſonable, 
not unto us, Jehova, not unto us, but to thy name be 
the praiſe, Oh! Jehova; righteouſneſs belongeth only 
unto thee; but unto us confuſion of face! Beſides 
the religious principles, which I hold, are utterly incon- 
Gſtent with a malevolent, and illiberal ſpirit of judging. 
For believing, as I do, that the rational, as well as the 
material world, are ſubject to laws, impoſed on it by in- 

finite 
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of our God and his Chriſt. In ſhort, we look for | 
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finite power and wiſdom, I conclude it will, alſo, be over- 
ruled by infinite benevolence. The toils and pains of 
the afflicted, the diſappointments cf the young and ſan- 
guine, the anxicties and. preſſures of the aged, in ſhort, 
the whole compaſs of human miſery, is but preparatory 
to, and, perhaps, neceſſary for, a more complete and dur- 
able happineſs; and in the ſame manner, all the errors 
that have been ſown in the world, and all the obliquities 
of human conduct, together with their concomitant evils, 
and puniſhments, are preparing the way for a perfect 
exhibition of truth, and a firm, permanent, eternal vir- 
tue. It was expedient (doubtleſs) in the divine cecono- 
my, (for whatſoever is done upon earth, God doeth it,) 


that the gold and ſilver of divine truth ſhould be debaſed, 


that ſo its partial bleſſings might be accommodated to the 
imperfect conceptions of the nations, and it may be ne- 
ceſſary, that ſome of the baſe coin ſhould yet be current. 


But the time will come, when every thing, that is falſe, 
will diſappear, and pure, unadulterated Chriſtianity be 


more clearly underſtood, and more highly prized, after a 


temporary debaſement: it being the prerogative of the 


great Being, to bring good out of evil. Yes! the ancient 
prophecies muſt be yet fulfilled, every tumult be ſilenced, 2 
and every diſorder of ſociety rectified by the glorious goſ 
pel. The peaceful reign of the King of truth is yet to 1 


come. The nations muſt learn war no more. The 
man of ſin muſt be wholly conſumed and deſtroyed. 7 
The kingdoms of the world muſt become the kingdoms 


new heaven, and new earth, wherein dwelleth RIGHT E- 


OUSNESS, 


TuHEst 
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Tuts conſiderations make me at perfect eaſe in te- 
gard to the conduct of my fellow creatures, and where 
may, in any part of this work, ſeem to act inconſiſt- 
ently with this profeſſion, I would be conſidered as ex- 
preſſing a juſt indignation againſt the evils neceſſarily 
attendant on an erroneous conſtitution of things, rather 
than as trifling with the imperfections of individuals. 


Ar the ſame time, I ſurvey the corruptions, that have 
overſpread the proteſtant world with ſtrong feelings, 
and though I entirely agree with Mr. Hartley in his 
judgement of the corruptions of all religious eſtabliſh- & 
ments, I can, by no means, accede to the following ſen- 
timent of that great man. It follows, ſaith he, that 
good men ſhould ſubmit to the eccleſiaſtical powers, 
that be, for conſcience ſake, as well as to civil ones.” * 
For, if all religious eſtabliſhments are the contrivance 
of human folly, and if their deſtruction is foretold 
by divine preſcience, if the ſame wiſdom, that permits | 
them for a time, is, by means, preparing the way for their 
total demolition; and further, if what unites gives ſtrength 
and perpetuity to a buildiug, and if a ſeparation only 
weakens and diſſolves it, then, ought this language to be 
received by Chriſtians; « Come out from among them, 
and be ye ſeparate, and TOUCH not the UNCLEAN 


3”, 
THING, SEE 


5 Hartley's Obſervations on Man, Vol, II. p. 372. 
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of es following ſhort remarks are made to clear my- 
ſelf of a ſuſpicion of partiality in my references to 
the apoſtolical Fathers, in what I ſaid on the divinity 


of Chriſt. I was not ignorant, then, that in the firſt of 


theſe writers, Barnabas, there are many paſſages, which 
favour the pre- exiſtence, and the divinity of Chriſt. 
But the authority of the reputed Barnabas had little 
weight with me, being ſatisfied from internal marks, as 
well as the teſtimony of Euſebius, that the Catholic Epiſ- 
tle, aſcribed to Barnabas, could not be written by the 
Apoſtle of that name. Of this judgement were Arch- 
biſhop Laud, Uſher, Cotelerius,F and others, whoſe 
ſyſtem this epiſtle favours, as well as Dr. Prieſtley, Mr. 
Wakefield, and other writers, whoſe ſyſtem might ſeem 


to require ſuch an expedient. And even admitting, that 


the epiſtle was written by the Apoſtle Barnabas, yet ſe- 
. veral of the paſſages brought into this controverſy, to 
prove the divinity of Chriſt, have, indiſputably, been in- 


+ Teſtimonia de Barnaba. As 
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terpolated, as is apparent from the Latin verſion. This 
epiltle was written, moſt probably, in the middle of 
the ſecond century. And even if the Apoſtle Barnabas 
wrote the Catholic Epiſtle, we have the authority of a 
greater Apoſtle for ſaying, Though we or an angel from 
heaven preach any other Goſpel, let him be Anathema! 


Vnus Paulus ante mille Patres. 


Wurx I rcad Hermas, or Hermes, the next writer, 
called apoſtolical, I was of an opinion, that ke believed 
the pre-exiſtence of Chriſt. But I paid little regard to 
his authority, from a perſuaſion, that neither could The 
Shepherd be a production of an apoſtolical man; ſom? 
parts of it being inconſiſtent with that purity, to be ex- 
pected of ſuch a character: which led Tertullian, and 
many others to reject it. Since I have read Mr, Wake- 
field's remarks on that paſſage in Hermas, which has 
been thought ſo clearly to mark out the divinity of Chrift, 
I am convinced it is quite conſiſtent with his mere hu- 
manity, whatever be determined of the authenticity cf 
the writing. I ſhall not repeat what Mr. Wakefield 
has ſaid, but refer to his performance.“ I only add, 
that in the third book of The Shepherd, which has been 
thought to favour the creation of the world by Jeſus 
Chriſt, creation is expreſsly aſſigned to the Father. + 
And where the Lord, or the Father, is ſaid to take coun- 
ſel with the Son, (that is, according to Hermas, the 
Spirit) and the good angels, the ſervant, that is Chriſt, 

is 


* An Erquiry into the Opinions of the Chriſtian Writ- 
ers of the three firſt Centuries, concerning the Perſon of 
Jeſus Chriſt, p. 318. : : 

+ Dominus autem fundi demonſtratur eſſe is, qui creayit 
cunta, Lib, III, Sim, v. 5. | 
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is never mentioned. On tlie contrary, it is added, the 
holy Spirit, which was firſt of all infuſed into his body, 
(Chriſt's) in which God might dwell: for he placed un- 
deritanding in him, as ſceined to him good. $ 


I was clearly of opinion, when I read Clemens's 
admired Epiſtle, that there was nothing in it, which 
favourcd the pre- exiſtence of Chriſt, much leſs his equa- 
lity with Jehova. Since what I wrote on that ſubja& 
was printed off, I have read biſhop Horſley's charge to 
his clergy, when archdeacon of St. Albans. And that 
Writer's interpretation of the following paſſage, as applied 
to Chriſt, (whom he ſuppoſed the ſecond perſon in the 
Trinity) has convinced me, I was not miſtaken in my 
ſenſe of the paſſage. Clemens ſpeaks, as follows. The 
ſceptre of the Majeſty of God, our Lord Jeſus Chriſt, 
came not in the pomp of pride, and arrogance, / though 
he had it in his power.” Now to ſay, the ſupreme Being 
could have come in arrogance and pride, is not only 
groſs anthromorphitiſm, but approaches to blaſphemy. 
This conſideration led Jerom to tranſlate it, cum omnia 
poſſit, xνν,EMA narra e.; and one of Clemens's expo- 
ſiters obſerves, that æara ſeems to be wanted here; for 
if 9y12pn0., he had it in his power, be read alone, it 
ſhouid ſeem to imply, that he could have come in the 
pomp of pride, which is not true.” How very true 
is this remark, if we imagine Chriſt the ſupreme Being! 
But ſuppoſing Chriſt to have been a mere man, (and I 
am clear the connection of the paſſage implies he was 


nd 


$ This is moſt probably the meaning of the paſſage, 
conſidered in its connection; it has evidently been cor- 
rupted, and, es it lies, is quite unincelligible, 
} Horſley's Charge, p. 15. | 
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no more,) and every thing is natural, nor will ra- ra be 
wanted to make the place feaſible, being exactly paral- 
lel to what is ſaid of our Lord in the New Teſtament: 
The Sceptre of the Majeſty of God being evidently an 
alluſion to what the Apoſtle ſays, God is thy throne for 
ever and ever, a ſceptre of righteouſneſs is a ſceptre of 
thy kingdom, as the latter part is to Phil. ii. 6. | When 
it is ſaid of Chriſt, He came not in the boaſting of arro- 
gance, &c, it alludes not to a pre-exiſtence, but to his 
miſſion, as it is ſaid of John, He came not eating and 
drinking, Matth. xi. 18. Paul ſays of himſelf, And I, 
brethren, when I came to you, came not with excel- 
lency of ſpeech, or wiſdom. In ſhort, this expreſſion 
occurs frequently in the New Teſtament, and is applied . 
to the pretenſions of true and falſe prophets, and teachers 
indifterently, in the ſame ſenſe as being ſent ; u, 
is thus uſed by Socrates.* If Chriſt was a man in all 
things like unto us, the ſuperior ſtation, in which he was 
placed as a prophet, juſtifies this expreſſion of Clemens, 
and many ſimilar paſſages in Paul's writings, referred to 
Chriſt : for he had great temptations to vanity and pride, 
yet was meek and lowly of heart. 


I cave my reaſons for not quoting Ignatius in this 
queſtion. Every body knows, that his Epiſtles have 
paſſed through the hands of roguiſh ſaints. However, 
they ſpeak the language of orthodoxy ; and biſhop Horſ- 
ley thinks that enough. He has produced a very diſ- 
puted paſſage in Ignatius's Epiſtles, + in proof of the et 
nal exiſtence of Chriſt, in the ſtrict and abſolute ſenſe; 
| when 


* See Wakefield's Enquiry, &c, p. 198. 
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wh yet it is not ſufficiently clear, that the perſon, 
againſt whom the paſſage is ſuppoſed to have been di- 
rected, lived at the time, and, indeed, by comparing the 
place, as it lies in the GENUINE Epiſtles, with the inter- 
polated, it appears very probable, that the former was 


corrupted after the latter, by a mark ſimilar to what Mr. 


Wakefield obſerved of another paſſage. Beſides, neither 
does 9.0, any more than a, as applied to the A2. 
by ancient writers, relate to abſolute eternity, as is mani- 
feſt from Philo, Euſebius, and others, who ſpeak of the 
A as 40. yet neither of them in the ſenſe, for which 
Biſhop Horſley contends. | 


AFTER all, pure unadulterated ſcripture is the baſis 
on which this doctrine reſts, There is one God, and one 
Mediator between God and man, the MAN CHRIST 
1 ESUS, 
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SOPHOCLES. 


{ See this matter diſcuſſed in Mr. Whi Letter 
the Earl of Nottingham. = a 
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Church Diſcipline. Minifters. Ordination. 
Baptiſm. Lord's Supper. Remarks on the 
Baptiſts, and the People, called Quakers. 
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Ir faying any thing on church diſcipline 
in the fourth part of this Inquiry ; to which place it 
properly belonged, having deſigned to ſubjoin a few ſe- 
parate thoughts on this ſubject, 


Crvgcu diſcipline is uſually made to wear a ſolemn 
appearance, The primitive form of government is, 
ſometimes, exhibited, and appeals made to greek and 
latin Fathers. But it would be a curious diſcovery to 
find any thing like the diſcipline of modern epiſcopacy 
in the early ages. The civil magiſtrate not being chriſ- 
tian, till the fourth century, could not of courſe regulate 
the church, according to the claim in the 37th. article. 
The government of chriſtian ſocieties muſt, then, have 


been purely eccleſiaſtipal. 


Bur could the ecclefiaſtical polity of the firſt ages 
reſemble our modern regimen? The preſent mode of 


Tt regulating 
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regulating the church, by an Archbithop over a province, 
and by a Biſhop over a fee, was certainly unknown to 
thoſe times. Biſhops and elders were originally one 
order. There was a fraternity of theſe in diſtinct ſo- 
cieties, called the preſbytery (ogrofurngumr, 1 Tim. iv. 
14.) from the language of the Jews. Luk. xii. 46. 
Ads xxii. 5. which was uſually compoſed of thoſe of 
longeſt ſtanding in the ſocicty, who would commonly be 
the more aged, Cyprian therefore calls them majores 
natu. 1 But people of ſuperior abilities, and high at- 
tainments in religion, were ſometimes advanced to this 
rank, without any regard to age or ſtanding, and yet the 
appellation was retained, by a ſimilar mode of ſpeech 
as that, by which we uſe the words ſenator or alder- 
man. 5 Timothy was a youth, and yet he was a preſ- 
byter or biſhop, and Ignatius exhorts the Magneſians to 
reſpect their biſhop, who was a youth. # I cannot help 
obſerving here, that the term biſhop, or overſeer occurs 
but ſeldom in the New Teſtament, and ſeems not to 
have been a diſtin name of office, but exoreſlive of the 
duty of an elder, which was that of overſeer of the ſoci- 
ety. That biſhop and elder were ſynonymous, may be 
ſeen by comparing Acts xx. 27. 28. and by a fair 
ſurvey of the firſt chriſtian writers: particularly Clemers 
Romanus; Ignatius, indeed, ſpeaks enormouſly of the 

biſhop, 


+ Hence in Hermas, Cum Senioribus, qui præſunt ec- 
cleſiæ. L. I. Vis. II. Sea, IV. . -. ; 

$ Hooker*s Eccleſ. Pol. B. V. 

1 SeR. III. 
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biſhop, as he does alſo of the preſbyters, and even dea- 
cons. And many excellent writers have not ſcrupled to 
affirm, that what he ſays of church diſcipline carry the 
moſt evident marks of interpolation: and I think ſo too. 
However, after all, in Ignatius the biſhop was nothing 
but the ſenior, or moderating elder. The other order 
was that of deacons, choſen, originally, for the temporal 
concerns of the church, though engaging occaſionally in 
the miniſtry of the word. 


CoNnSIDERING how rapid the growth of power is, an 
appeal to the fathers ſoon becomes of little weight. Mr. 
Hooker, therefore, when ſpeaking of the three degrees 
of eccleſiaſtical order in the ANCLENTEST FATHERS, 
was. too late in his teſtimony, when he quoted Tertul- 
lian, $ who died A. C. 220. Nor was he accurate in 
ſaying, that biſhops came in the place of the Apoſtles. * 
Ambition on the one fide, and ſuperſtition on the other, 
ſoon converted a preſident of the elders into an aſpiring 
character, who, by degrees, ſlipt into the infallible chair, 
and became a Pope. 


I CANNOT help. obſerving here, that as the firſt con- 
verts to Chriſtianity were Jews, it was natural enough 
for them to introduce into their ſocieties, the language and 
the practice of the ſynagogue. The form of church go- 
vernment, therefore, was probably local : and the whole 
controverſy about the names of church officers, is ſcarce 
worth an argument. For, as they appear to have been 
local, there is no greater neceſſity for retaining the anci- 
ent names, than for wearing the ſame dreſs, as the anci- 

ent Jews, or waſhing the ſaints' feet. There may be as 


$ Tertullian de Pudicitia. * Eccleſ. Pol. B. v. great | | 
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great a propriety in affixing ſome more modern appella- 
tion, and for him, who regulates the temporal affairs of a 
ſocicty, ſteward is as proper, as deacon, | 


WHAT we now call ORDINATION, was an ancient 
Jewiſh ceremony, the reaſon of which Moſes hath not 
explained. It was, however, uſed on various occaſions; 
and there ſeems to be nothing, but the particular pointing 
out the perſon or thing, common to all theſe,* which 
was done by the ceremony of laying on of hands. "This 
was practiced by our Lord, as it was alſo by his Apoſtles 
in healing the ſick, in communicating ſpiritual gifts, and 
in appointing to particular offices. In the primitive 
church the people always retained the right of chooſing 
their miniſters, F which they did by liſting up the hands 
called xmngorone; ſo that ordination was the joint act of 
a ſociety chooſing their own miniſter, and the preſbytery 
approving and ratifying the choice. Hence xiger,,õüy 
the writers of the New Teſtament, and the firſt chriſtian 
Fathers is applied indifferently to both. F But the 
church deprives its members of the right of chooſing 
their miniſters; a young miniſter ſays, he is moved by 
the holy Ghoſt ; and a ſenior miniſter acts, as if he could 
convey it; and we call it ordination ; and this is in the 
year 1789. The church, it is clear, ſuppoſes that ſome 
gracious influence accompanies the ceremony of impo- 
ſition of hands. For, beſides what I have already ſaid, 
in the order of Confirmation the biſhop « makes humble 


ſupplication, that thoſe, on whom (after the manner of 
the 


* Sykes on Sacrifices, 

& EvreuJoxnoas @acns Ty; i,, Clemen's Ep. ad 
Cor. 8. xliv, + Acts xiv. 23. 8. 19. — Ep. 
ad Smyrn. S. xi, Ad Philadelp, S. x, 
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the Apoſtles) he has laid his hands, may be certified (by 
this ſign) of God's favour and gracious goodneſs towards 
them. 


Tur BAPTISM of young children is in any wiſe to be 
retained, ſays the 27th. article, as moſt agreeable to the 
inſtitution of Chriſt. -I mult confeſs I have not yet 
been able to find an example of this practice in the New 
Teſtament, When little children were brought to 
Chriſt, it is certain, that he did not baptize them ; (For 
it is expreſsly ſaid, that Jeſus himſelf baptized not, John, 
iv. 2.) He put his hands on them and bleſſed them, and 
from the innocence of children, gave a uſeful hint to his 
diſciples. Matth. xix. 14.* Nor have I been able to 
find an example of this practice, in either of the four 
Goſpels, or in the Acts, or the Epiſtles, or thoſe called 
apoſtolical Fathers. When the ſubjects of baptiſm are 
mentioned, they are ſuch as could take up the chriſtian 
profeſſion, and when the mode, it appears to have been 
the immerſion of the body, not the ſprinkling of a 
part. The circumſtance of John's going to Enon, be- 
cauſe there was much water there, of Jeſus's going down 
into the water, and coming up out of the water, together 
with the figurative alluſions to the ceremony ; ſuch as 
being buried with him in baptiſin, and the like, prove 
that the immerſion of adults was the primitive mode: and, 
even as late down as the apoſtolical Conſtitutions, ſo 
called, the water of Baptiſm is ſaid to repreſent a burial; 
going under the water is the dying with Chriſt, and 

riſing 


Had, by the way, does not ſignify there new born 
babes; Suffer them, ſays Chriſt, to coms to me, &c, ot 
Matth. xviti. 2, Mar. v. 39. 42. 
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riſing out of it, a riſing with him. S This is clear from 
the genuine ſignification of Barre and Barr (for 
they are ſynonymous) which always ſignify dipping in 
claſſical writers, and only waſhing, dying, or ſtaining, as 
one implies the other, which might be abundantly ſhewn 
by innumerable authorities, from the pureſt claflical writ- 
ers, and the teſtimonies of the moſt approved critics and 
lexicographers. T It is alſo manifeſt from the uſe of 
this word by the ſeptuagint, to anſwer the Hebrew 
Tabal: and accordingly, dipping ever was, and ſtill con- 
tinues to be, the mode of baptizing by the Greek church. 
From the New Teſtament, I think there is no founda- 
tion for infant baptiſm. Nor is there a ſhadow of it 
in the firſt chriſtian writers. Thus ſpeaks the reputed 
Barnabas, « We deſcend into the water full of ſins, and 
filth, and riſe again, bearing fruit.” || So Hermas, © They 
are thoſe, who have heard the word, defiring to be bap- 
tized in the name of the Lord.” And again, ( That ſeal is 
water, into which men, obncKious to death deſcend,” &c. 
It would be endleſs to produce quotations on this ſub- 
Jet. Tertullian is the firſt who ſpeaks of any thing 
like the baptizing of young children; and yet I think it 
clear, that even Tertullian does not ſpeak of new born 
babes, the parvuli,* whoſe baptiſm, among others, he 
adviſes to be deferred, till they grow up, and are pro- 


perly 


$ Lib. III. Cap. xvii. 
+ It is curious after what Scapula has ſaid of Baru, 
and its derivatives, and compounds, to hear him fay, 
HA,, Diabolicæ cuidam ſectæ deditus. Sub voce 
Barr. 
|| Epiſt. S. ii. | | 
+ L. I. Viſ. iii, Sec. 7. L. III. Sim. ix. xvi. 
Tertullian, de Baptiſmo. p. 284. Edit. Lutet. 
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perly inſtructed, and underſtand chriſtianity were indeed 
children, but there is no determining preciſely their age, 
in the ſame manner as (ral. Matth. xix. 14.) and 
indeed, even the word, Infantes, as uſed by ancient writ- 
ers, does not mean babes, always, but young people, mi- 
nors: aud it is clear that Tertullian, all along, ſpeaks of 
immerſion; Homo in aqua demiſſus; in aqua mergi- 
mur, &c. &c. 


SEVERAL writers well ſkilled in Jewiſh literature, 
among whom may be reckoned Mr. Hugh Broughton, 
Mr. Ainſworth, F Dr. Hammond,“ Mr. Selden, Dr. 
Lightfoot, and others, of our own country, maintain, 
that the Jews received proſelytes into their church by 
baptiſm, as well as by circumciſion, and the children of 
thoſe proſelytes; and that John's baptiſm was deriv- 
ed from that ſource. A learned modern thinks, thats» 
1. Scripture baptiſm was performed by immerſion. 2. That 
it was not performed upon infants. 3. That it was 
not intended for the children of Chriſtian parents. f 


In oppoſition to the notion of proſelyte baptiſm, 
two very learned writers among the baptiſts, Dr. Gill 
and Dr. Gale, have endeavoured to ſhew, that the prac- 
tice of admitting proſelytes into their church by an ini- 
tiatory rite of baptiſm, was unknown to theancient Jews. 
The former hath purſued this inquiry through the writ- 
ings of the Old Teſtament, the Apocrypha, the New 
Teſtament, Philo, Joſephus, the Targums, or Chaldee 
Paraphraſes, the Targum of the Megillot, the Book of 

| Jewiſh 

$ On the Pentateuch. Gen, xvii. 12. 

* Annotat. on Matt. itt. 1. 


7 Wakeſield on Matthew, and on Baptiſm, 
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Jewiſh Traditions, called the Miſnah, the chriſtian Fathers 
of the firſt three or four centuries, down to the times of 
the Jewiſh I almuds, and, he adds, upon inquiry it will 
be found, that the firſt mention of it, for aught as yet 
appears, is in the jewiſh Talmuds.* 


Ds. Gale contends, that the Hu were ſo far from 
having an initiatory baptiſm among them before, or at, 
the time of Chrilt, that even in the Talmuds there is no 
agreement about it, that the baptiſms ſpoken of in thoſe 
writings, may only be the baptiſms for purification; and 
that the Jews even ridicule the baptiſm of Chriſtians, as 
an unmeaning ceremony. It is no where, ſays the au- 
thor of the ancienteſt Nizzachon, quoted by Dr. Gale, 
commanded to plunge perſons, or proſelytes into water, 
Why therefore does Jeſus command to do fo? And 
again, ſpeaking in the language of Chriſtians, he ſays, 
that Chriſt came to renew the law, and that he had laid 
aſide or aboliſhed circumciſion, and inſtituted baptiſm. 
From theſe circumſtances Dr. Gill, Dr. Gale, and the 
Baptiſts contend, that the baptiſm of Chriſtians was 
not derived from the Jews; that it is a divine inſtitution, 
that it ought not to be adminiſtered to the children of 
Chriſtians ; though it is of perpetual obligation on all, 
who take on them the chriſtian profeſſion. 


WHATEVER were my judgement, reſpecting the 
mode, the origin, and the obligation of baptiſm, I muſt 


have a large portion of faith to ſubſcribe the 25th. and 
27th. 


* A Diſſertation concerning the Baptiſm of Jewiſh Pro- 


ſelytes, Cap. III. - 
+ Reflections on Wall's Hiſtory of Infant Baptiſm, 


Letters IX. X. 


© 


27th. articles. Our Reformers, it is clear, ſuppoſed, that 
grace accompanied baptiſm. „It is a ſure witneſs and 
effectual ſign of grace.” Faith is confirmed, and grace 
increaſed, by virtue of prayer to God.” But I hope it 
is too late in the day to ſuppoſe, that, from being chil- 
dren of wrath, we can, by any form of baptiſm, become 
children of grace, and members of the kingdom of 
heaven. | 


Tur 


This was the opinion of Auſtin; and even Tertul. 
lian ſuppoſed, that ſome extraordinary bleſſing attended 
baptiſm, Hic quoque, quoniam tanta fimplicitate, fine 
pompa, fine apparatu novo aliquo, denique fine ſumptu, 
homo in aqua demiſſus, et inter pauca verba tinctus, non 
multo, vel nihilo melior reſurgit, eo incredibilis exiſtime- 
tur conſecutio aternitatis. De Baptiſmo, p. 255. inter 

ra. 2 
| add a word on the perpetuity of baptiſm, The Bap- 
tiſts date its origin from the million of John, and contend, 
that a new rite would ſcarcely have been inſtituted, that 
was to ceaſe with the death of Chriſt, or the age of the 
Apoſiles. It cannot be denied, that the time to come, ard 
the latter days, in the Jewiſh prophets, refer to the age of 
the Mefliah. Iſaiah calls Chriſt “the Father of the age: by 
EuvTiAue Ts aw®- therefore many underſtand the end of 
the age, which is at Chrift's fecond coming, or as we tranſ- 
late it, the end of the world, This interpretation of ar 
they think probable, from many parts of the New Teſta» 
ment. See Matt. xix. 39. xiii. 22. Mar. iv. 19, Where 
the Camb. MS. and the Latin. MSS. for a read 
giev of life, and for Aru, ech, of the world. Aw 
e the time to come (Mar. x. 30.) is ſet in oppoſi - 
tion to ore xaigE- this time, So alſo Luc. xvi. B. xviii. 
30. and other places. EurreAna Tv aw@ only occurs in 
Matt. xiii. 39. 40—49—Xxxiv. 3. 28. 20; and a fimilar place 
in the epiſtle to the Hebrews, ix. 26, Surf- Tw ary, 
the end of the ages, The Camb, MS. for A:ww6-, Mar, 
xiii. 49. reads xoopov, of the world. Other commentators 
by owTIAnue Tu a- ee the end of the Jewiſh age, 
= * or 
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Tx rite, now called the Lord's SUPPER, received 
It's origin from the laſt paſſover-ſupper, which our Lord 


eat 


or ceconomy, which they date at the deſtruction of Jeruſa- 
lem. But an ingenious perſon hath ur.dertaken to ſhew, 
that the Jews? religion never was abrogated, or deſigned to 
be. On the contrary, that Chriſt and his apoſtles con- 
formed to it; that the jewiſh Chriſtians ſtrictly adhered to 
It, at, and after the deſtruction of the temple; that it was 
the uniform teſtimony of the prophets, and the general 
belief of the jewiſh nation, that their ritual was of perpe- 
tual obligation; that the Jews are ſtill bound by their re- 
ligion, and will continue in the practice of it, at their fu. 
ture reſtoration. See the Theological Repoſitory, Vol. V. 
VI. On the Perpetuity of the jewiſh ritual. In the 
firſt chriſtian writers ovrrTiAria TY 21wrO-, and Twy aiwwy mean 
the end of time, as well as Conſummatio ſzcali.| Thus 
alſo Socinus, who rejeQed water baptiſm, Conſummatio 
ſæculi, cum ipſe veniet, nos e terra pulveribus excĩtaturus. 
De Cœna Dom. When, therefore, Chriſt gave the com- 


miſſion to his-apoſtles they contend, with great appearance 


of probability, that ſucceſs ſhould attend their doctrine till 
the end of time. Again, it ſeems probable, that all who 
rofeſſed chriſtianity in the apoſtolic age were baptized. 
Paul, indeed, thanked God, that he baptized none of the 
Corinthians, but Criſpus and Gaius, and the houſe of 
Stephanas, The people, however, had been baptized. 
1 Cor. i. 13. And as the churches, planted bythe apoſtles, 
are addreſſed, as baptized, and yet were not all baptized by 
them, baptiſm muſt have been adminiſtered by their direc- 
tion, In the ſcriptures, there is no intimation, that bap- 
tiſm was to ceaſe. Nor is there one word in the apoſtoli- 
cal fathers to invalidate it: Irenæus ſpeaks of the Gnoſtics 
as rejecting the baptiſm of the appearing Jeſus for the 
remiſſion of ſins;” L. I. C. xxi. f 3. 4. but theſe heretics 
had a baptiſm expreſſive of their own ſentiments, Indeed 
Juftin Martyr ſpeaks againſt the waſhings, and other ritual 
erformances, of the — and in favour of a figurative 
— p. 228, &c. Opera: yet he believed the — 
- 0 


jj Biſhop Pearce diſtinguiſhes theſe expresſions, the latter 
he refers to the laſt of the three jewiſh ages; the latter to 
the end of the laſt age, the end of the world, in 1 Cor, x. 3. 


E 


eat with his diſciples: at which time, agreeably to the 


cuſtom of the Jews, at their ordinary meals, he took 
bread 


of Chriſtians. Ov raurm, ſays he, rw ara cage 
TagihaPouty migiropuny, aNMAG, WV fpraTiON, 1 Evax x 0 
„ele Aska. Hi e d Te BarTiIonarO avThY, imudy 
EMPALTWAO EyEY OVfarr, du To N, re wa ga TH deu, * HDονν‚, 
xa TIAZIN Sr oper; NHC. 

On the other hand, the perpetuity of baptiſm is liable 
to objections, independent of the queſtion, relative to the 
Jexiſh proſelyte baptiſm, ſtated by the excellent Mr. 
Emlyn, and a different interpretation of owrTiAua aw, 
which many learned commentators, and critics make ta 
refer to the deſtruction of Jeruſalem; many other parts 
of the New Teſtament, uſually referred to the end of the 


world, they apply to the ſame period. Though I own, I do 


not think the perpetuity or non-perpetuity of baptiſm 
depend eſſentially on the meaning of this expreſſion, For 
if we tranſlate it the end of the world, it would not neceſſa. 
rily follow, that water baptiſm was therefore to be perpe- 
tuated ; and if we tranſlate it the end of the Jewiſh age, 
when miraculous powers ceaſed, it would not neceſſarily 
follow, that od? or water baptiſm was to ceaſe, But 


et, I ſay, the perpetuity of it is liable to objection, Should 


it be granted Dr. Gill, and Dr. Gale, that the ancient Jews 
had not a proper initiatory baptiſm, for their proſelytes; 
they certainly had their waſhings for legal uncleanneſſes and 
ſolemn appearances before God. And particularly after the 
uncleanneſsof circumciſion. It might therefore, ſtill beaſked, 
whether the baptiſm of John might not ſuit that period, 
though it ceaſed with the times of the Apeſtles; whether it is 
probable, that Chriſt, who ſays, My yoke is eaſy, would 
charge his religion with a ceremony in ſome caſes andclimates 
ſo hazardous, and ſo trying particularly to female delicacy; 
whether a commiſſion to the Apoſtles, who were extraor- 
dinarily gifted, gives a ſanction to their uninſpired ſue- 
ceſſors; whether a command to the Apoſtles to baptize, 
as Socinus objects, in connection with teaching, involves a 
command, that thoſe ſhould be baptized, who have not 
been taught by the —_— and who it may be aſked, hag 
now an authority to baptize with water? Further, it has 


been aſked, whether Chriſt's command to baptize into the 
| vuz name, 
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bread and bleſſed, or gave thanks, and afterwards, gave 
thanks for the wine. At the paſſover ſupper, it was 
uſual 


name, or profeſſion of the Father, of the Son, and of the 
holy Spirit, relates to water? It cannot be denied that 
baptize and baptiſm are ſometimes uſed figuratively, 
Mar, xii. 50. Luk. iii. 3. 1 Pet. iii. 21, &c. Though 
ſome of the paſſages produced by Socinus and Barclay, 
need not be ſo interpreted, particularly Acts xix, 3. 
brought by Socinus, (which is but a Hebrew form of 
ſpeech, common alſo to claſſical writers, to wh ch 1 Tim, 
vi. 13. is parall-]:) and Rom, vi. 3. 4. Gal. iii. 27. 
brought by Mr. Barclay. I do not admit the latter wric- 
er's interpretation of Matth. xxviii. 29. Though I do 
not deny with Dr. G. Il and others, that the Apoſtles could 
baptize with the holy Spirit: for they could communicate 
miraculous powers, which is baptizing with the holy Spi- 
Tit, Socinus refers this paſſage to the doctrine, into which 
the Apoſtles inſtructed their diſciples, An argument in 
favour of this ſenſe, is, that the Apoſtles never baptized 
in the name of the Father, of the Son, and of the holy 
Spirit, but into the name of Jeſus, continuing a practice, 
to which they had been accuſtomed before. In the pa- 
rallel paſſage, Luke xxiv. 47, baptizing is not mentioned, 
but repentance, and remiſſion of fins, Again: It is not 
certain, that all believers were baptized in the time of 
Chriſt: we have no account of the baptiſm of the Apoſ- 
tles, except Paul; though, as they baptized themſelves, 
and many of them, we know, had been the diſciples of 
John, it is probable, they had all been baptized by him. 
Tertull. de Bapt. It is not certain, that the good pro- 
feſſion, which Timothy profeſſed before many witneſſes, 
1 Tim. vi. 12. relates to baptiſm; for Paul ſays the ſame 
of Chriſt, profeſſing before Pilate, Ver. 13. Though [ 
think it, moſt probably, does, for the «yonoyia, among the 
early Chriſtians, ſtood for the profeſſion at baptiſm, In 
the primirive church, too, there would be, at leaſt, among 
thoſe, whom they called audientes, the hearers, many 
who either from conviction, or other motives, were not 
baptized, and yet were fincere Chriſtians, Irenzus ob- 
ſerves of the Gnoſtics. And they ſay, that Paul hath ex- 
pieſely ſhewn in many places, that redemption, which is 
in 
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uſual for the maſter of the houſe to break the bread into 
morſels, and to deliver it to the gueſts, in commemora- 
| tion 


in Chriſt; and that it is the ſame, as that delivered by them 
with ſome variety, and diſagreement. Contra Hzres, 


L. I. C. xxi.$ 3. Hence I infer ſome, might reject bap- 


tiſm, without receiving all the gnoſtic hereſy, Irenzus 
ottcu reckons among heretics, thoſe, who were not ſo, par- 
ticularly the Ebionites, L. III. C. xxx. 31. It has 
been diſputed whether the Caians, rejected baptiſm ; but 
Quintilla, the quaedam de Caiana bæreſi vipers, and her 
followers, certainly did. Tertullian ſpeaks of her as deſtroy- 
ing baptiſm, deſſruens baptiſmum, and taking away bap- 
tilm, auferebat baptiſmum, p. 255. 265. opera, After 
baving quoted this text, **thy faith hath made thee whole:“ 
he makes her followers reply. Therefore baptiſm is not 
neceſſary, for whom faith is ſufficient. For Abraham alſo 
pleaſed God by a ſacrament of no other water, than that 
of faith, He alſo ſtates other objections, and replies to 
them. The Manichees rejected baptiſm. © They maintain, 
ſays Auſtin, who had been one of them, that baptiſm in 


water does no body any good: neither do they baptize any 
of the pon whom they delude into their ſeat.” De 


Haer. C. xlvi. And after all the reproach brought againſt 
this ſe, they were many of them very reſpectable Chriſ- 
tians. Mr. Wall, (Hiſt. of Inf. Bapt. L. II. C. v. vii.) 

ives an account, from authentic teſtimonies, of ſeveral 
ecke, who rejected baptiſm: ſuch as the Meſſalians, the 
Aſcrodyti, and Archontici ; and at the time of the Wal- 
denſes, the Lyoniſts, the Runcarians, the Siſcidenſes, the 
Ortlibenſes, the Paterins, the Ordibarians, and the Cathari, 
or Puritans, So that the opinion of Socinus, and Mr. 
Rob. Barclay is no ſuch novel one: though Socinus has 
not availed himſelf of this argument: and the examples 
produced by Mr, Barclay, are from Alanus, and Pitheus, 
and another as low as the 11th. century, though he juſt 
hints at the Manichees, 

Iaſigniſicant as this pen is, it would not bear wilful teſ- 
fimony to an error, nor, on the other hand, make light of 
What appeared, a chriſtian inſtitute, for the univerſe. I have 
pauſed again, and again on this ſubject, and impartially 
weighed the probabilities on both ſides, The y_-_ 
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tion of the deliverance of the Jews ont of Egypt, faying, 
*this is the bread of affliction, which you fathers eat in 
Egypt.“ In alluſion to this cuſtom, our Lord ſaid; This 
do in remembrance of me, and in diſtinction from the 
body of the paſſover,“ as the lamb was called, ſaid, take 
eat, this is my body.* At the ſolemn treaties of the Jews, it 
was ufual to ſlay a victim: hence the old covenant was 
ratified with the blood of beaſts, which was therefore 
called the blood of the covenant.” Ex. xxiv. 8. In 
aluſion to this, our Lord after ſupper took the cup, ſay- 
ing, This cup is the New Teſtament by my blood. This 
do ye, as oft as ye drink it, in remembrance of me. And 
Paul adds, as oft as ye eat this bread, and drink this cup, 
ye do ſhew the Lord's death, till he come. 


Wax the firſt chriſtians broke bread together, it is 
clear to me, it was a real, though a temperate meal. 


The Corinthians could never have abuſed the preſent 
rite 


have certainly very conſiderable evidence on their ſide of 
the queſtion. Every im partial. and ſincere inquirer, whe- 
ther be take his ſtand in the ſcriptures, or primitive antiquity, 
muſt, I think, acknowledge this. And the hiſtory of this 
people, when brought to light by the ingenious Mr, Ro- 
binſen, muſt, be deeply intereſting and important, At the 
fame time, it appears to me, that ſome of the moſt eminent 
baptiſt and pedo-baptiſt writers, have not ſufficiently an- 
fivered the difficulties, which relate to the perpetuity of 
baptiſm. Dr. Gill (at leaſt, in what I have read of his 
Body of Divin. Vol. III. B. i. C. i.) hath not gone to 
the bottom of them; Dr. Gale hath not touched them, p. 
381. nor hath the famous pedo-baptiſt, Mr. Wall. He chat 
bptizeth children, from conſcience, to the Lord he bap- 
tizeth them, and giveth God thanks; he that baptizeth 
adults, to the Lord he baptizeth them, and giveth God 
thanks; he that refuſeth to be baptized, from conſcience, 
to the Lord be refuſech, and giveth God thanks. See 


Soci u De Bapt. C. xvii. 5 {2 
|| Abauzit on the Euchariſt, #* Dr, Gill on 1 Cor. ii. 
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rite to purpoſes of intemperance. For this reaſon L 
think it far more proper to call it, as the primitive Chriſ- 
tians commonly did, the Euchariſt, or Agape, the love 
feaſt, Whether however the rite was altogether local, 
or deſigned to accompany the different changes of the 
church, I will not poſitively determine. Some Chriſ- 
tians make it ſubſervient to very pious and benevolent 
purpoſes, others unite very well without it. The firſt 
Chriſtian writers ſpeak of it as practiced in their time, 
particularly Ignatius: who tells us, that the Docetæ, whe 
aſſerted, that Chriſt had not a real, but a phantaſtic body, 
rejected therefore the Euchariſt, * though it appears 
from Irenzus+ and Epiphanius, & that theſe heretics ſub- 
ſtituted a falſe one in its room. Several of thoſe ſeas 
of true Chriſtians, who rejected baptiſm, rejected alſo 
the Lord's ſupper. So alſo did the Paulicians. Many 
have thought, the two rites not neczſſarily connected; 
Socinus rejected baptiſm, but retained the Euchariſt. 
Some think, they both ſtand or fall together. The Quak- 
ers, accordingly, reject both. But admitting the perpe- 
tuity of this rite, and acknowledging the propriety of 
calling it the Lord's ſupper, the church of England gives 
it a ſolemnity, and myſteriouſneſs, which I cannot quite 
comprehend. Is it not ſtrange, too, to ſee people all 
on their knees at ſupper? Should it not be taken accor- 
ding to the manner, in which different nations are accuſ- 
tomed to take their food? Whence did the contrary 
practice originate? From the romiſh church. They 
ſuppoſe, that Jeſus Chriſt is the ſupreme God, and that 

the 


* Epiſt, ad Smyrn. S. vii. 
+ Cont, Haeres. L. iv. C. xvm. 


5 Haer, xvi, N. iv. 2. 8. 9. 11. 15+ 16, 38. N. v. 
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the words of the prieſt convert bread and wine into the 
body and blood of Chriſt. Hence the cuſtom of kneel- 
ing, the poſture of adoration, on taking the ſacred wafer, 
The church of England alſo believes, that Chriſt is very 
God, and that the body and blood of Chriſt are verily 
and indeed taken in the Lord's Supper. On taking, 
therefore, the conſecrated bread, we kneel, the poſture of 


adoration. This in the year 2789 !t 
| To 


+ With reſpe& to the perpetuity of this rite, that Mat 
thew, Mark, and Luke, in their accounts of the paſſover, 
are very circumſtantial, is certain, 1 admit with Mr. Bar- 
clay, that ſuch expreſſions of our Lord's, as, the Father 
giveth the true bread from heaven; I am the bread from 
heaven; I am the living bread, which came down from 
heaven; my fleſh is meat indeed, and my blood is drink 
indeed, have no reference whatever to this rite, (Apol. 
Prop. xiii.) but are applied, figuratively, to his doctrine; 
and, the expresſion, this is my body, has alſo fomething 
figurative in it, yet the rite itſelf is actual and external, 
I think it alfo inconteſtible, that the firſt Chriſtians com- 
memorated the death of Chriſt, and I think it equally cer. 
tain, that the bread, and the cup (1 Cor. x. 16.) do not 
relate to ſpiritual food and wine, as Mr. Barclay under- 
ſtands them, but to outward elements, by which the firſt Chriſ- 
tians commemorated the death of Chriſt, and by which 
they profeſſed themſelves one body and one bread.” 
Nor could the Apoſtle, by the Lord's coming, underſtand 
_ -—— coming and appearance.” Apol. p. 463. 

th, Edit, 
l It may be further obſerved, when our Lord ſays, this 
do in remembrance of me (ee 71 em arzpr7r) and Paul, 
ye do ſhew forth the Lord's death, the only object in 
contemplation was the death of Chriſt, Theſe expreſſions 
allude to the Jewiſh ſacrifices, in which there was a remem- 
brance made of fins every year, Heb. x. 3. The word 
au, (remembrance) only occurs in the Evangeliſt's 
account of the paſckal ſupper, (Luke xxii. 19.) in Paul's 
account of the ſame ſolemnity, and in the paſſage of the 
Ep. to the Hebrews, already quoted. All that can be 


ſaid, then, on this ſubje&, is contained in this paſſage of 
| uke 
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To ſpeak my mind freely, though I differ materially 
from Hooker in his judgement of the doctrine and diſ- 
cipline 


Luke; This is my body, the true ſacrifice, which was 
given for you; this do in remembrance of me: and in 
what the Apoſtle ſays, as oft as ye eat this bread and driak 
this Cup, ye do ſhew, (ſome read it, ſhew, which ſenſe the 
word will bear) the Lord's death, till he come. See Soci- 
uus de Cena Dom. HO LI ene nete! 
But the ugh ſome of Mr. Barclay's exp!anatiens of ſcrip- 
ture cannot be admitted, the perpetuiiy of the Lord's 
Supper, is {till liable to ſame objections. It is a lamenta- 
ble truth, though 1 confeſs no argument, that there have 
been more animotities and heats about this one particular. 
and more bloodſhed and contention, than about any other.“ 


+ 


Barclay's Apol. p. 456. For Chriſtianity, itſelf hath been, 


perverted to the purpoſes of prieſteraft and ſuperſtition, of 
miniſterial pride, and a moſt unrighteous oppresſion. ow 
it may till be aſked, whether it be agreeable. ts the gent 
at Chriſtianity, to introduce a new rite, as ſome lay, he 
Eucharifl-is ? If it be (aid tne Euchariſt is no new rite, but 
confecrated to anew — it may be aſked, whether 1 
13 probable, that a local, peculiarity | would, be entailed 
and perpetuated on an univerſal religion ? Beſides, it 3 


= 
* 


I think, be fairly denied. that the breaking of bread, £{ 
often mentioned in the New Teſtamcat. was expresſive o 
an ordinary repaſt: compare our Lord's miracles, recorded 
in Matth. xiv. xx. — 158. Mar. vi.—8. Luc ix. Jobn 
vi. Luc. x. xiv. 35. where he breaks bread with bis diſciples 
after his reſurrettion. Ads ii, 42. where the diſciples 
are deſcribed as: having all things in common, c. This 
is alſo Clear, from what is ſaid of the diſciples .comin 
together at Troas to break; bread : Acts xx, where it is 
clear, as Mr. Barclay juſtly obſerves, it was; a ſu F 
the 11th. verſe places it, I think; beyond diſpute; Whea 
he, therefore, was come up again, and had broken bread, 
and eaten, and talked along while, even till break of day, iq 
he departed, Acts xxvii. 35. And when he. bad 
ſpoken, he rook bread, and gave thanks to 


God (as our 
Lord at the paſſover,) in the preſence of them all; and 
when he bad broken it, he began to ent; then they were 
all of good chear, ard took refreſhment, or nowur:ttimep. 
8 | Nx tee 
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cipline of the church of England, I am not ſure, that 


ſome reſpect is not due to one leading principle in the 
| | ſ.cond 


rene. And when they had EArEN Exvoudu they 

lightened the ſhip, &c. e 
But, if the coming of Chriſt ſo frequently mentioned in 

the goſpel, Compare Matth. xvi.—xxvii. Matt. xxiv. 
Mar. zii. Luke xxi. Jo. xxi. 22. 23. relate to the deſtruc - 
tion of Jeruſalem, which is the judgement of ſome very 
judicious commentators, and critics: ® and if various parts 
of the epiſtles relate to the ſame event. 2 Theſſ. ii. 1. 8. 
Ja. v. 8, g.—2 Pet. i. 15, &c. It may appear to tome, that 
the 1 7 of the Lord's ſupper, ſo far as relates 10 irs 
abſolute obligation, may be affected by it. Putting Christ 
to death, was the laſt ſtage of national depravity, by which 
the Jews filled up the meaſure of their wickedneſs, and 

haſtened the deſtruction of their city and temple ; a de- 

ſtruction more complete, than all the annals of human mi- 

can ſhew, or ever will. Our Lord, therefore, it hath 
been ſaid, foretold its deſtruction in the ſtrong, figurative 

language of the ancient prophets ; compare If. xiii, 10. 
Ez. xxxii. 7. Joel ii, with Matt. xxiv, Chriſtians were in poſ- 
feflion of the ſigns, which preceded ir, fo as to eſcape the 
ruin, which involved their unhappy countrymen. It is then 
natural to ſuppoſe, that it would make part of their private 
converſation, and be frequently slluded to in the epiltles to 
the churches, And, it the coming in the Goſpels relate 
wholly to the deſtruction of Jeruſalem, || the expreſſion in 
the Corinthians may ſo too. Nor need we wonder that the 
writers of the epiſtles ſhould ſpeak in ſuch cautious lan- 

e, (well enough underſtood by the chriſtians ;) for by 
Ling out they might have expoſed themſelves, till 
more, to the reſentment of the perſecuting Jews. 

If it be afked, What relation the deſtrution of Jeruſalem 
had to the Chriſtians at Corinth? It may be replied, ex- 
actly the ſame, as it had to thoſe at Thefſalonica ; for if it 
be ſufficient to ſay, that the Jews had a ſynagogue at Theſ- 
falonica ; and though they were diſtant from Jeruſalem, yet 
that by going there at the great feſtival they would — — 

| | e 2 


„* Nene Hammond, Grotiuz, Harwood, Wakefield, &c, 
J } Grotius: and Dr. Hammond ſuppoſe there were three 
e6iiings of Chriſt, See further, Hurd on Prophecy. Vol, IL 
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ſecond and third books of Eccleſiaſtical Polity. For I 
never expect to ſee it proved, that «Scripture is the only 
rule of all things, to be done in this world.“ or *that there 
is a form of government laid down in the New Teſta- 
ment, from whoſe laws there may be no variation.” I 
have, therefore, made no particular remarks for or againſt 
a Liturgy ; it being my judgement, that the regulation 
of worſhip is I-ft to the diſcretion of every particular 
ſociety. I believe no ſect will be found in England, 
whoſe diſcipline is exactly that of the times of the Apoſ- 
tles. Great Britain hath been called the *land of ſects:“ 
religious inquiry hath had full exetciſc here, and in con- 
ſequence of free inveſtigation, there hath been a beau- 


tiful variety of religious denominations. But, now, I 
would 


volved in the miſery of their countrymen, and the Chriſli- 
ans be delivered from their perſecutions : all this will 
apply exactly io the Corinthians: the Jews had a ſyna- 
gogue alſo at Corinth Acts xviii. and were alſo fore perſe- 
cutors of the Chriſtians. Paul's expreſſion, therefore, of 
ſhewing forth the Lord's death till he come, may have, on 
theſe principles, a local reference. He ſays, 1 Cor. 11. with 
all, that in Every place are called by the name of Jeſus 
Chriſt; but the epiſtle is addreſſed to the church at Cor. 
inth, a city of Achaia; every where therefore only means, 
every where in the regions of Achaia, as biſhop Pearce hath 
juſtly remarked, in loco. 
But if the coming of Chriſt be interpreted in connection 
with the ſcheme propoſed by Anglo Scotus in the Theolo- 
gical Repofitory,* every thing here objected will paſs for 
nothing, For, I confeſs, if that writer can eſtabliſh his 
ſyſtem, an unanſwerable argument will be formed in fa- 


vour of the perpetuity of the Euchariſt, ſo far as an Apoſtles 
opinion may be received as divine authority. 7 

* Theol. Rep. Vol. VI. 

+ Toure woure 115 ru 677 arapryouy do this in remem- 
brance of me, is not in the Cam. MS. or the Lat, MSS; 


ned it is quoted by Juſtin Martyr (Apol. 3.) from 
Xð Xx 2 
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would aſk, amidſt all this happy freedom, and this heau- 
tiful variety, Whence hath it happened, that no one lect 
hath yet ariſen, whoſe external diſcipline hath been ex- 
actly formed after the primitive model? The ſacied 
ſrriptures have been in every body's hands; church dif- 
oipline hath been thoroughly inveſtigated; reformation 
and re-reformation have been all the cry; and many 
leaders of the different denominations: have ſhouted, 
Evpnzapir, Eugen. It would, however, be no difficult 
matter to ſhew, that there is no one ſociety in England 
or Scotland, whoſe diſcipline is exactly regulated after the 
primitive ſtandard.* Whence hath this happened? The 
proper anſwer is this. Some part of the primitive diſci- 
pline was peculiar to inſpired men, but belongs not 0 
their uninſpired ſucceſſors; and ſome part was proper 
for a particular period, and particular countries, but was 
not laid down as obligatory on all. The primitive 
church diſcipline, then, is paſt and gone, was uſeful for 
the time, but cannot be recovered. Many upright men 

have laboured to revive it. But, without queſtioning 
their ſincerity, or undervaluing their labours, I venture to 
affirm, they have not attained it; and, further (till, till 
they are preciſely in the caſe of the primitive church, they | 
cannot attain it. No ſe& have made higher pretenſions 
to have found the primitive diſcipline, than the followers 
of Mr. Glaſſe of Scotland, + on whoſe principles ſeveral 
ſocieties were formed in Scotland; and Mr. Sandiman 
formed one or two in England. I own, I cannot ſuffi- 
ciently admire the fraternal manner, by which they regu- 
late their worfhip. But their peculiar diſcipline is de- 
derived from jewiſh obſeryances, and local peculiar! — 

uc 


*The wth 5s, different countries had different ws 
4 See Glaſſe's Works paſſim. 
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ſuch as, their abſtaining from blood and things ſtrangled, | 
their giving the kiſs of charity, and waſhing the ſaints 
feet. Their interpretation of the chriſtian doctrine is, I 
think, extremely erroneous ; and the baſis, on which they 
erect the . love of the brethren,” narrow beyond all pa- KEE 
rellel. || The amiable people, called Quakers, too, are 'Y 
by no means formed after the primitive model. It is on '1 
a conviction of the indeterminateneſs of church diſcipline 
ſo called, I ſuſpect, that an excellent and judicious per- 
fon, F who hath very honourably laboured to recover the 
Juſt notion of the OBJECT of chriſtian worſhip, hath acted 
at the chapel in Eſſex Street, Irreconcileable, however, as 
I am to all inſtitutions, that are in alliance with the civil 
magiſtrate, and receive their diſcipline from his hands, 
but full of reſpect for every FREE chriſtian ſociety in *this 4 
land of ſets,” molt affectionately do I pray the God and | 
Father of our Lord Jeſus, that peace and proſperity may 
be within their dwellings! 


Tuis is all digreſſion. But I cannot paſs on, without 
ſtopping to adinire the ſimple manners, and ſerious de- | 
portment of the peaceful FRIENDS. Ye admirers of the ; 
illuſtrions William Penn, receive this tribute of eſteem | 
from an impartial ſtranger! Ye have long given inſtruc- 
tion to Chriſtians: and may ye ſtill continue witneſſes 
againſt the ravages and diſorders of ſociety! Above all 
the ſects in Chriſtendom, ye have teſtified againſt an an- 
tichriſtian prieſthood, and the unrighteous impoſition of 
tithes.“ The FR1ENDS aſk (and with juſtice) why ſhould | 
| chriſtian | 


Ib. On Receiving the Lord's Supper with Unworthy 
| Communicants, in Teſtimony of the King of Martyrs, 
+ Mr, Lindley See Pearſon on Tithes, 
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chriſtian ſtates reckon their days and months after heathen 
deities? —If the Reformers and legiſlators of chriſtendom 
had rectified their calendar, inſtead of ALTERING the 
chriſtian doctrines, they had kept within their own pro- 
vince. The Friends have certainly reformed many 
things, which the governments of chriſtendom have never 


touched. 


Tux Quakers, like the diſciples of Confucius, have no 
prieſts: or more properly ſpeaking, they are among 
themſelves *a kingdom of prieſts,” Even the women are 
permitted to teach in their public aſſemblies, in common 
with the men.— he ſword is with them an unrighte. 
ous weapon. And I riſe up with reſpect to the children of 
peace. When the sox of MA ſhall fit on the throne of his 
father David, peace ſhall be eſtabliſhed on the earth. 
Like the ancient Phrygians, the Friends neither ſwear 
themſelves, nor impoſe an oath on others. And, truly, 
at a time, when the means of evading oaths are as nu- 
merous, as the reaſons for multiplying them, the prac- 
tice of this people, whoſe honeſt affirmation ſuperſedes 
the neceſſity of an oath, is entitled to the attention of 


the legiſlature. 


QuaxerSM conſidered as a ſcheme of civil polity 
hath its excellencies. It hath alſo its excellencies, as a 
ſcheme of chriſtian diſcipline, But excellent as the diſ- 
cipline is in ſome points of view, it hath been thought 
defective in others: and admirably fitted as it is to one 
particular ſcheme of religion, it hath been thought by no 
means fitted for the general reception of Chriſtians, 


Is 


E 


Is oppoſition to FEMALE teaching, fome critics 
have ſaid, that praying and prophecying 1 Cor. xi. 5. 
relate to joining in ſinging and prayer. But this I 
think not ſufficiently clear. It is well known that pro- 
phecyiug both in ſacred and profaue writers means teach- 
ing; + and Locke, Poole and Biſhop Pearce have admit- 
ted, that after the day of pentecoſt, and during the con- 
tinuance of miraculous powers, women might prophecy, 
that is teach, while under a divive impulſe. Biſhop 
Pearce reconciles 1 Cor. xi. F. with xiv. 34, 35. and 
I Tun. ii. 12. 13. by ſuppoſing that the former text re- 
lates to women under a divine impulſe, the latter to thoſe 
who were ordinarily gifted. But neither am I ſatished 
with this account. For it does not appear, that the wo- 
men even when undera divine impulſe taught in the church, 
that is, an aſſembly compoſed of men and women. Paul 
ſays, let your women keep ſilence in the church; for it is 
not permitted umo them to ſpeak: as alſo faith the law, 
z Cor. xiv. 34, 35- Which certainly refers to public 
ſpeaking: as he had ſaid before in another caſe: Ii there 
be no interpreter, let him keep ſilence in the church, 
v. 28. V. 35. perhaps relates to the cuſtom in the 
primitive church of ſtopping the ſpeakes, and aſking 
bim to explain himſelf. But even this was not allowed' 
the women. Let them aſk their huſbands at home, ſays 
Paul. I, therefore, think with Dr. Taylor, that 1 Cor. 
xiv. 34, 35. relates to the church, where men and wo- 
men were aſſembled promiſcuouſly; and xi. 5, to ſocieties 
wholly compoſed of females, agrecable to the manners 
of the Grecians; where the females had their ſeparate 


apartments, 

+ Gen. xx. 7. Ex. iv. 16. Pro zvx. f. 3r. 1. &c. 

Diod. Sic. Ariftotle, Plato, Joſephus. Pearce's Comment. 
AQs xv. 32. 
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apartments, (called yraiwric,) Potter's Grecian An- 
tig. Vol. II. xiii. Is it then unlawful for à female to teach 
in a public afſembly, agreeable to the praQtice of the 
Quakers? 1 have nor ſaid ſo. But the proper anſwer 
to this queſtion, I conceive is, not that, which Mr. Pen 
and Mr. Barclay give, but this, that the mode of regulat- 
ing chriſtian worſhip is wholly diſcretional. Paul, in- 
deed, ſaid; WE have no ſuch cuſtuom. But (except it can 
be ſhewn, that Paul's rules for regulating worſhip are 
binding on all ages) the Quakers are at liberty, I conceive; 
to ſay, What then? We have. The mode of ordering 
churches in the times of the apoſtolical Fathers was by 
a biſhop, that is the ſenior preſbyter, preſbyters and dea- 
cons. Preſbytereſſes, in Greece, wete wives of the preſby- - 
ters, as the deaconeſſes were of the deacons, or elſe wo- 
men profeſſedly ſet apart for the ſervice of the church. 
And Grotius hath obſerved they were ordained till the 
council of Laodicea, by the impoſition of hands, and 
that they inſtructed the females: but they were not 
PUBLIC teachers. Taylor and Grotius, oa Rom. xvi. 


WHETHER it be lawful for a chriſtian to take an 0aTH 
when offered by the magiltrate hath been much diſputed. 
The belt thing, that the wiſeſt men can ſay for oaths is, 
that they are evils, which the depravity of mankind 
render neceſſary, But they are not neceſſary for a good 
man. He loves truth, and his ſolemn aſſeverations will 
have the force of oaths. Neither are they the cords, 
which bind a bad man. In both caſes, perhaps, a ſo- 
lemn aſſeveration before the civil magiſtrate, with a ſevere 
fine, or corporal puniihment, in caſe of a violation, would 
better anſwer every purpoſe of civil ſociety, I am not 
ſure 


A 
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ſure that the depravity of mankind, which may ſeem to 
render oaths neceſſary, may not furniſh an argument 
againſt the uſe of them. 


Tux apoſtolical Fathers, ſo called, ſay nothing either 
for or againſt oaths. Polycarp is referred to by Mr. Bar- 
clay,* as againſt them. He alludes, I ſuppoſe, to his 
martyrdom: (for, in his epiſtle to the Philippians, there is 
nothing about them,) at which time he was called on to 
ſwear by the genius of Cæſar. He replied, if you vainly 
ſuppoſe, that I will ſwear by the fortune of Cæſar, as 
you ſpeak, you affect not to know, who I am. Freely 
hear me, I am a chriſtian: + the uſual reply of the pri- 
mitive chriſtians, when called upon to ſwear by the Ge- 
nius or fortune of the Emperor. Which applies not to 
the preſent times; when the magiſtrate acknowledges 
Jehovah, the God of chriſtians. Nor does Juſtin Mar- 
tyr's application of Matt. v. 34. 37-|| For he, clearly, 
refers it to ſpeaking truth: as Mr. Wakefield hath 
before obſerved. & IIe Tov pn opruvas ous, Tandy I. N 
an · &c, Theſe writers are alſo referred to by Mr. Pen. + 
J think it, however, probable, that moſt, if not all the 
primitive chriſtians, for nearly the three firſt centuries 
ſuppoſed all oaths unlawful, Their teſtimonies are re- 
ferred to by Barclay, and ſtated at large by his fellow la- 
bourer. The ancient chriſtians and Fathers, ſays bi- 
| ſhop Gauden, (quoted by Pen) that they might not be 
ſhort of the Eſſeni, * who would not take an oath, re- 


| fuſed 
* Apol. prop. xv. 
+ Epiſt. Circul. de Polycarpi Mart, S. x. 
Apol. ii. p. 63. Ed. Lutet. 
l 8 On Matt. v. 
t Treatiſe on Oaths, Vol. II. Select Woks. 
** On their admiſſion into the ſociety, however, the Ef- 
ſeni were (worn, See Biſhop Pearce on Matt. v. 


Yy 
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fuſed to ſwear, ſaying to the heathens, Chriſtianus ſum, I 
am a Chriſtian ; and to each other, yea, yea; nay, nay; 
thereby keeping up the ſanctity and purity of their pro- 
feſſion.“ 


Tus amount of this evidence, then, is, that while the 
magiſtrate was pagan, the primitive chriſtians refuſed 
court oaths; and that it was their opinion, all ſwearihg 
was unlawful for a Chriſtian. How far their ſituation 
in regard to a pagan magiſtrate reſembles ours, and how 
far their opinion is to be received as the ſenſe of ſcrip- 
ture, may, perhaps deſerve conſideration, 


Ou Lord, indeed ſays, ſwear not all. But the ſer- 
mon on the mount is clearly to be interpreted with ſome 
degree of limitation, and in reference to the cuſtoms of 
the Jews. For example. Our Lord ſays, whoſoever 
ſhall ſay to his brother, Racha, deſerves to fall under the 
judgement of the council, or Sanhedrim, but whoſoever 
ſhall ſay, thou fool, deſerves Hell fire, that is to be burnt 
in the valley of Hinnom. Yet Jam. ii. 20. ſays, O vain 
man, that is Racha. And our Lord, thou fool Lu. xii. 
20. and 24. 25. O fooliſh and flow of heart. Chriſt 
muſt, therefore, refer to words, flowing from an evil, cen- 
ſorious, and malicious ſpirit. But, it will not follow, 
that people in authority may not utter very ſharp re- 
proofs; or that'equals may not cenſure their neighbours, 
ſo as to enforce a conviction of wickedneſs and folly, 
not ſuffering fin on them. Mr. Wakefield interprets 
ſwear not, (ue To evwogxey) with a view to forſwear. 
And, indeed, it may be juſtly argued that Chriſt is here 
ſpeaking of voluntary, or promiſſory oaths, or vows, by 
which the Jews devoted any thing to Jehovah, but 

| | avoided 
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avoidcd uttering his name; uſing ſome inferior form of 
words, to evade the force of the obligation. But our 
Lord ſays, let your communication, your word, (eyes) 
yea, be yea; your word, nay, be nay, (ſo it ſhould be 
tranſlated,) that is, let your performances correſpond with 
your promiſes. However, I am not ſure, that any Ex- 
AMPLE can be produced, from the New Teſtament, ſuf- 
ficiently deciſive, to ſet aſide the interpretation of the 
Quakers, Swear not AT ALL. The ſolemn declarations 
of Paul amount not to an oath, adminiſtered by a magi- 
ſtrate ex officio. And though our Lord when adjured 
by the living God, by the high prieſt, replied directly, 
Thou haſt ſaid; or as Mark has it, I am; it may be doubted, 
whether this was the form of adminiſtering an oath 
among the Jews, though it was by the Grecians. + | 


No man is worthy to be a member of a chriſtian ſo- 
ciety, whoſe affirmation would not bind like an oath. 
And though I am not ſufficiently convinced, that all 
oaths are abſolutely unlawful, yet devoutly do I wiſh, 
that every Chriſtian ſociety in England, (in the primitive 
church, the Euchariſt was a kind of ſacrament or oath,) 
might receive the ſame indulgence as the Quaker, Every 
communicant ſhould be allowed this privilege. In 
the Exceptions, or ſelect Collections of Egbert, Archbi- 
ſhop of York, it was appointed, «that no Prieſt whatſo- 
ever, may ſwear an oath ;” and about the year 750, at 
the council of Berghamſted, * that a biſhop's, or a king's 
word, or affirmation, without an Oath, is irrefragable ;" 
and to this day, in Germany, the Electoral Archbiſhops 


of Cologn, Mentz, and Friers, and many Noblemen, in 
their 


+ Leigh's Crit, Sacra. Sub voce c · tat · 
152 
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their ſtation, ſpeak without an Oath, upon their Ho- 
nour, &c. || 


THe queſtion, which relates to wan, muſt be aſcer- 
tained on ſimilar principles. Private redreſs for ſmall 
injuries are, certainly, forbidden the Chriſtian; he ſhould 
rather ſuffer the wrong, than avenge himſelf. But will 
this, it may be aſked, ſuperſede the protection of the 
chriſtian magiſtrate, or a legal redreſs of wrongs? To 
Propagate chriſtianity by the ſword, or to engage in offen- 
five WAR, are unlawful for chriſtian ſtates. But it may 
be aſked, may they not defend their civil and religious 
rights, and oppoſe the aſſaults of an enemy? By admit- 
ting the contrary principle, do we not leave the poſſeſſi- 
ons of the virtuous, a prey to the wicked? Do we not 
incapacitate the chriſtian magiſtrate from protecting the 
ſubject? Is not protection of innocence as much his duty, 
as puniſhment of vice? And can the magiſtrate protect, 
without the ſubject's aſſiſtance? If all war be unlawful, 
from Matt. v. Will not going to law be liable to the 
ſame prohibition? To ſpeak, however, ſincerely, I feel 
great reverence for a ſect, that bear teſtimony againſt the 
ravages of ſociety. And ſuch a ſociety as the Quakers 
are not only entitled to toleration from chriſtian ſtates, 
but all the encouragement and ſupport, which a legiſla- 

ture can give them. 


Wir all my eſteem for this people, I will add, if the 
ſcheme of doctrine laid down in the fourth part of this 
Inquiry, be true, that of Mr. Pen and Mr. Barclay, is 


in many reſpects wrong. They have ſufficiently cleared 
themſelves 


{| Pen's Treatiſe on Oaths, Vol. II. p. 447. 


LI 


| themſclves of the charge of believing the obnoxious doc- 
trine of Socinus, in their writings. And though in oppo- 
ſing the claims of the ' magiſtrate over conſcience no 
writer exceeds Mr. Barclay, yet he maintained, That 
it was lawful for a chriſtian church, if ſhe find any of her 
mernbers to fall into ANY ERROR, to cut them off from 
her fellowſhip, “ by the ſword of the ſpirit.” Accor- 
dingly, the ſyſtem of the Quakers doth not leave room 
tor religious liberty, within the ſociety. 


By the rules of this ſociety, nothing can be publiſhed 
by their miniſters, till after examination, and with the 
ſanction of the ſociety ; a proviſion, to prevent ſchiſms. 
But, doth it not, alſo, reſtrain the mental powers, and 
the purſuits of ſacred literature ? 


IT AM an INQUIRER, not a Reformer. And in an 
affair, which appears to me diſcretional, let me be allowed 
to indulge my fancy. I have — a ſociety * 
be formed, admitting, 


1. Ax uninterrupted liberty of "OPAL There 
ſhould be no yuBLIC creed, but the ſcriptures, and no 
individuals, nor the ſociety at large ſhould interpret them 
for others, but each individual ſhould interpret them for 
himſelf, The truth is, by the conſtitution of nature, 
man is free, And natural religion is a ſtranger to every 
force, but that of evidence. Revealed religion, too, of- 
fers no other compulſion. Jeſus is ſilent reſpecting any 
perſon, whom he empowers to deprive me of religious 
liberty, and not only ſo, but gives a poſitive command to 
his diſciples, to call no man maſter upon earth. A chriſ- 
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tian ſociety, therefore, ſhould enjoy an uninterrupted li- 
berty of ſentiment. I know of only one exception, 
which regards the oBJECT of worſhip. For how one, 
who believes Jehovah alone ſhould receive divine worſhip, 
and that Chriſt is only a MAN, can unite in praiſe and 
prayer with one, who worſhips Chriſt as God, is what I 


cannot eaſily underſtand, 


2. Tr1s ſociety might alſo allow liberty of practice. 
I ſpeak not of moral actions. But I mean, that no ce- 
remony whatever ſhould be the neceſſary bond of union: 
and for this reaſon, becauſe no ceremony whatever is an 
eſſential part, at leaſt, of Chriſtianity. Here, then, Chriſt's 
conduct, in ſuiting himſelf to the times, and circumſtan- 
ces of his diſciples, and this fine ſocial principle, laid down 
by Paul, Serve one another in love, give a beautiful mv. 
del to thoſe, who would walk in the houſe of God as 
friends. For example. Some Chriſtians (for this ſo- 
ciety is a chriſtian community, not an eccleſiaſtical cor- 
poration) believe, that the children of believers ſhould 
have baptiſm adminiſtered to them, as the children of 
Jews, had circumciſion. Others that believers only 
ſhould be baptized, They think, that ſprinkling is 
not baptiſm. But that baptiſm, is ſtill obligatory. 
And others ſet aſide every form of water baptiſm. 
Yet why might they not all eat of one bread and drink 


of one cup?F Nay, ſome Chriſtians wholly reject the 
| Euchariſt, 


+ The Euchariſt, I am informed, is received by a ſociety 
at Dundee in a more ſocial manner, than among us. They 
have no regular adminiſtrator, and admit converſation on 


lipioos ſubjects at the table. 
K I fhould — obſerved p. 347. j_ — — — 
in the Theological Repolitar 
propoſed by Anglo Scotus in the 8 — 
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Euchariſt. But, ſtill, Chriſtians thus widely differing in 
judgement, might form one ſociety, and partake it's com- 
mon privileges. 


Tuis is maintained in reference to the conduct of 
Chriſt and his Apoſtles, ſuiting themſelves to the times 
and circuraſtances of their brethren, and to the SOCIAL 
PRINCIPLE, Which was a guide to the firſt churches. 
Nor is this mere ſpeculation: the decrees, as they have 
been called, which the church at Jeruſalem formed to 
compoſe differences, and which adviſe the Chriſtians at 
Antioch to abſtain from bloed and things ſtrangled, 

(which 


ſuppoſes, that there were two queſtions put by the diſciples 
to our Lord: When ſhall theſe things be, And what ſhall 
be the ſign of thy comtnG? According to him, therefore, 
the coming of Chriſt always means the gloriuus appear- 
ance of Chriſt to reign on this earth. Dr. Taylor, in his 
paraphraſe on the Romans, ſuppoſes, that day, the end of 
all things. The appearance, and the coming of Chriſt, &c. 
ſo frequently mentioned in the Epiſtles, concide with a 
perſon's death, and with him Mr, Wakefield agrees, (on 
Matth. xxiv.) though he doth not admit, that two queſtions 
were put to our Lord. The latter writer ſuppoſes, that 
from —_—___ the deſtruction of Jervſalem, our Lord 
paſſes (from V. 41.) to that more general event, that was 
to take place among mankind, That many of the paſſages, 
at leaſt, produced by Dr. Taylor, relate to death, is I think 
unqueſtionable, For, it ſhould be obſervec, that Chriſtians 
are never exhorted to prepare for DEAT#.—Either of theſe 
ſchemes affords a preſumption in favour of the Euchariſt, 
And not to inſiſt that Chriſt abſolutely appointed it, in 
ſome ſocieties, no proviſion can have more benevolent 
tend=ncies, Nor do think it neceſſary to be convinced 
of 11's abſolute obligation to receive it, in remembrance of 
Chriſt, and in token of union with a Chriſtian ſociety. 
Eating and drinking together, both among the ancient 
Jews and Gentiles, was not only a ſymbol of making a co- 
venant with their deities, but of triendfhip among men. 
Ido not ſay, Chriſt hath xoT made it obligatory, 
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(which reſtraints are called neceſſary) ſeem to me made 
on theſe principles; ſuch rules being neceſſary for the 
church at that time, to remove each other's prejudices, 
and to conciliate each other's affection. Theſe benevo- 
lent exhortations, too, of the Apoſtle, go on the ſame prin- 
ciple, he that regardeth the day, regardeth it unto the 
Lord, and he that regardeth not the day, to the Lord he 
doth not regard it. 


3. Tae ſociety might allow liberty of ſpeech. When Chriſt 
firſt began his miniſtry, he choſe twelve Apoſtles. But 
he appointed no maſters ; for there was nothing to go- 
vern: no prieſts, for there was no ſacrifice On the day 
of Pentecoſt the BRETHREN were inſpired,+ and Jews 
aſſembled from all parts of the Roman empire, heard 
EVERY man in his own language.“ After the perſecu- 
tion at Jeruſalem, all except the Apoſtles, were diſperſed, 
and proclaimed the word. And during the continu- 
ance of miraculous powers, all might teach. At firſt the 
Apoſtles, ſo to ſpeak, were both elders and deacons. In- 
deed, the word deacon, or miniſter (9:ax0-) was ap- 
plied both to the miniſtry of tables, and of the word. 
Afterwards, ſome miniſters or deacons were appointed 
for ſecular affairs, and others for religious inſtruction. 
Perhaps, (for this I take to be diſcretional) conſidering, 
that the ſcriptures were written in a foreign language, at 
a diſtant period of the world, and by people of different 
manners and cuſtoms from our own: conſidering too, 
that the enemies of our religion avail themſelves of an. 

cient 

+ Acts 1. ĩi. 
* Ch. ii. 8. 


$ Ch. viii. 14. 1 Cor. xiv. 
7 Ch. vi. 25 4.— Xx. 24. 
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cient arid modern literature, and that chriſtian ſocieties, not 
being in poſſeſſion of miraculous powers, may reaſonably 
wiſh to have the fcriptures explained and elucidated: 
it may be uſeiul for fome ſocieties to engage men 
wholly for the miniltry. And common juſtice would 
require, and the ſcriptures authorize, that a reaſonable 
compenſation ſhould be made thein.“ However, occa- 
ſional meetings for religious exerciſes might be uſeful 
for the ſociety at large. And one of the members might 
be preſident for the time. It might be his office, to pro- 
poſe a portion of ſcripture, ſome doctrine of chriſtianity, 
or a point in ſacred or eccleſiaſtical hiſtory, to be diſ- 
cuſſed at the next meeting. Each member might here, 
in ſucceſſion, propoſe queſtions, doubts, ſolutions; and, 
either by a liturgy, or extempore exerciſes, unite in 
prayer and praiſe,+|| In ſocieties where a liturgy is not 
uſed individuals are often found who cannot prevail on 
themſelves to pray before the ſociety : perſons too of the 
beſt judgement, and the pureſt intentions. The matter, 

therefore 


# The elders among the Sandimanians follow ſecular 
employ ments, as do the teachers among the Quakers, I 
could point out many judicious miniſters among other diſ- 
ſenters, who have alſo a calling. 

+ Mr. Whiſton formed a little ſociety upon ſome ſuch 
plan as this. A knowledge of the icriptures might be pro- 
moted far more ealily in ſuch ſocieties, than in our modera 
churches. 

Dr. Watts's Hymns is a moſt improper book for pus - 
Lic worſhip, I ſay ot him with Mr. Lindley, *© bow much it 
is to be regretted, that this worthy author did not purge his 


hymns before bis death, as ſome ſay he intended!“ Cate- 


chiſt p. 82. Common prayer, and praiſe, (where ALL the 
people can ſay Amen,” cannot be too fimple and general, 
This book promotes iB0LATRY among the Diflenters, 
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thereſore, ſhould be left open to diſcretion, This might be 
the proper time for admitting, and expelling members.; 


Goop conſequences might alſo, perhaps, follow, if 
women had ſimilar meetings. It would habituate them 
to reading, lead them to have a judgement in religion, 
ſtrengthen their underſtandings, and improve them in 
goodneſs. —This however need not prevent promiſcuous 
meetings. It might be uſeſul at proper ſeaſons to inſtruct 
the children. For though objections have been made to 
catechiſms, + ſome eaſy method at leaſt, might be adopted 
of conveying inſtruction to tender minds. Uſeful alſo it 
might be, for every member to contribute towards a 
public fund, for the relief of the poor and ſick, the aſſiſt- 
ance of miniſters, and the like. Nothing enriches the 
heart, like the cuſtom of giving. The Jews raiſed con- 
tributions, on the Sabbath; the primitive Chriſtians, the 
firſt day of the week.—Into a ſociety, where freedom of 
ſpeech is allowed, ſhould one afraid of inquiry enter? It 
would be a ſenſeleſs intruſion, On ſuch a ſociety would 
any member lay reſtraints? ,Were he an angel from 
heaven, he ſhould be expelled. —If Chriſtian ſocieties al- 
lowed teachers of different denominations to preach occa- 
ſionally, 


T Different ſocieties would here proceed by different 
maxims. The belief of one God, and one Mediator, 
in connection with a moral character ſecm to me a ſufficient 
rule of admiſſion ; and nothing but immorality, and diſlurb- 
ing the order of the ſociety for expullion. | . 

+ Yet a practice adopted, by ſome of all parties, may be 
ſuppoſed to have uſes. Dr. Prieſtley hath written a Unitarian 
Catechiſm for children. Mr, Lindſey's Catechiſt is a 
work for MEN, The Quakers have a Catechiſm, Many 
think, ſcripture hiſtory the proper ſubject for Catechiſms, 
or that the anſwers ſhould. be in ſcripture words, Dr, 


Watts and Mr. Biddle aftord examples of theſe, 
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ſionally, it would enliven the ſpirit of inquiry. At the 
ſynagogue, after reading the law and the prophets, any 
perſon might read the ſcriptures, and exhort the people. 
Is there a church, where a preacher cannot ſpeak with 
freedom, or where he ſpeaks with the tone of a diQator ? 
In the former cafe, the preacher is enſlaved. In the 
latter, the ſociety is prieſtridden. Such ſocieties are not 
free, 


I MEAN to aſſert, then, in conformity to the nature of 
man, the directions of the Old and New Teſtament, the 
genius of Chriſtianity, and the examples of all ages, that 
ſocial religion is beautiful. I mean alſo to aſſert, that 
man is by nature free, and «that Chriſtianity is the law 
of liberty.” How far, therefore, any particular order of 
ſocial worſhip hath divine appointment, I aſſert not. So 
far as the practice (probably the univerſal practice) of 
the times of the Apoſtles, and of the firſt Chriſtian writ- 
ers be conſidered as authority and precedent, the Baptiſts, 
as to the mode and ſubject of baptiſm, appear to me 
unanſwerably right. The Unitarians of all parties alone 
retain the ſcriptural oBJECT of divine worſhip. - The 
Quakers are to be admired for their primitive ſimplicity 
of manners. The people whoſe order of worſhip comes 
the neareſt to that practiced in the time of Juſtin Mar- 
tyr,* appear to me the followers of Mr. Glaſſe and Mr. 
Sandiman. But the church of England, both in the 
mode and ſubject of baptiſm, the object of divine wor- 

ſhip, 


See a Compendium of Social Religion, by Mr. 
Turner of Abingdon. Introd, Preface, 
* Apol, ii, ſub, fin, 
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ſhip, and, in ſhort, the whole of their diſcipline, are ab- 
horrent from the firſt Chriſtians, 


Axp am I then become a yaixTER?$ Chriſtian 
reader, I affect no ſuch character. I am an inquires, 
not a Reformer. But I mean to aſſert, that the eſſence 
of church diſcipline is comprized in, . Serve one another 
in love.“ But PAINT who will, if there be in the piece, 
a Civil magiſtrate with puniſhments, or reſtraints, the 
BREATH of God will deſtroy it. | 


No, I am no artiſt. I erect nothing in oppoſition to 
the goodly ſabric of eccleſiaſtical polity. No, I am 
not a PAINTER. And even could I paint, I am not 
ſure I would even wiſh to embelliſh the inward parts of 
a chriſtian Hierarchy. Ye Hierarchies of Chriſtendom! 
Ye ſhould all ſtand unaltered for me, a partial reforma- 
tion might procraſtinate THE GREAT REVOLUTION. 
May your REMOVAL be COMPLETE, 


§ SCC p. 231. 
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N which ſome miſtakes of the Author are correQed, 
and a few paſſages further explained. 


P. 2. A bona fide Subſcription ſhould have been ex- 
plained, which is as follows. I. A. B. do declare, that 
I am bona fide a member of the church of England. 


P. 32. Notes. I have joined together things, which 
ought to have been diſtinguiſhed. For at Cambridge 
Batchelors in Civil Law, and in Phyſic, as well as Batch- 
lors and Doctors in Muſic, do not ſubſcribe the three 


articles of James, but the preceeding form. 


P. 11 2. Notes. I have confounded Dean Sherlock 
with Biſhop Sherlock. 


P. 124. I have applied to Fauſtus Socinus what was 
faid of Lælius. It is, however, equally true of Fauſtus. 


P. 147. Notes. I have ſaid, that all who had a ſhare 
in the legiſlature in the Saxon times ſat in the Witte- 


nagement perſonally, For which I quote Sir H. Spel- 
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man. And his words ſeem to imply this. With this 
view alſo he is quoted by Mr. Pen. Some writers main- 
tain the contrary. Macpherſon's introduction to the Hiſ- 


tory of the Anglo-ooxons, 


P. 148. By the more northern nations I mean not 
the Scandinavian Sarmatæ, of whom what I there ſaid, 
would not be true. But thoſe who were the more imme- 
diate anceſtors of the free ſtates of Europe, the Goths and 
Vandals. 


P. 258. Notes. The quotation from Bos's Prolego- 
mena to his Edition of the Septuagint is incomplete, 
without taking in alſo what Wetſtein ſays of the Com- 
plutenſian Editors of the New Teſtament, which was 
meant to have been inſerted, but was omitted. See P. 
277 of this Inquiry. Notes, 


P. 179. I ſpoke improperly of the perſecuting laws 
in England. For we have very ancient laws for burn- 
ing heretics. I quoted Biſhop Burnet inaccurately, 
He ſaid, there was no occaſion for the execution of thoſe 


laws. 


P. 191. What I have ſaid of the power of the Com- 
mons in early times, agreeably zo Milton, and other 
writers on the ſide of liberty, may be diſputed by ſome, 
Sce Spelman's Gloſs. Sub voce parliamentum. 


P. 196. I meant not to ſay, that Archbiſhop Wake 
and Biſhop Warburton agreed in all the particulars 
which I there laid down. For Wake believed, that the 
clergy now made a third eſtate, which Warburton did 
not. However, all the facts alluded to were believed by 

ne 
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one or other of them, though they did not both agree in 
all. 


P. 261. Where I am ſpeaking of the Trinity, ſome 
may think I ſpoke inaccurately of Philo's notion of God. 
All that I meant to fay was, that Philo knew nothing of 
a Trinity of perſons. I was aware of what he had ſaid of 
the Aoye., But ©:1$ with him always ſignifies one per- 


ſon, 


P. 278. Notes. I quoted Tertullian improperly. On 
my firſt reading over his Eſſay on Baptiſm haſtily, I 
miſtook his meaning. His ſtyle is awkward, IEternitas 
Baptiſmi relates not to the perpetuity of Baptiſt, but to 
eternal life connected with it, as I have quoted it ciſe- 


where. 


P. 324. I have improperly applied the term Son to 
the Spirit. For Hermas meant there Chriſt. This 
miſtake proceeded from Hermas's uſe of the word, which 
he had applied to the Spirit in the ſame ſection. No- 
thing, however, is materially affected, except that I had 
ſaid, Chriſt was not mentioned. I think with Mr. 
Wakefield, that Hermas believed the pre-exiltence of 


Chriſt, though not his divinity. 


P. 318. For the treatment which Mr. Frend received 
' from the ſociety for promoting Chriſtian knowledge, ſee 
the laſt annual publication of the ſociety, and Mr. Frend's 
anſwer, which I omitted quoting in the note, 


P. 331. Some may think I have ſpoken with too 


great liberty of church officers, particularly if they recol- 
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lect what Clemens Romanus, the moſt reſpectable of the 
Apoſtolical Fathers ſays. Epiſt. ad Corinth, Sect. 42. 44. 
However without obſerving that the word appears to me 
to have been tampered with to ſerve a party, the contre- 
verſy will {till turn on a mere tranſlation of a word. Be- 
fore the times of the Apoſtles, there were many ſignifica- 
tions of the word EN .. Sometimes it ſignified 
Kareoon,, a ſpy. Euſthathius in Iliad. Sometimes a 
Protector. It was alſo a name of Magiſtracy. Cicero 
ad Atticum L. 7. Ep. 10. See one of the commentators 
on Clemens, Sea. 44. In Ruſſells Edition. Applied 
to church officers, it may have various interpretations, as 
Inſpector, Over- ſeer, &c. with as much propriety, as Bi- 
ſhop, and as I obſerved (in loco) in the New Teſtament 
expreſſes not a diſtinct office, but the duty of an Elder. 


I nave ſaid on the authority of Auſtin, Mr. Wall, and 
others, that the Manichees rejected Baptiſm. This, is, 
not true in toto. The Eaſtern. Manichees not only baptized, 
but even rebaptized, whatever the Africans might do. 
J have ſtated both ſides of the: queſtion, which relates, to. 
Baptiſm, agreeable to my perſuaſion, that thoſe ſecieties 
where baptiſm is adminiſtered to thoſe, who requeſt it, 
but where it is not conſidered as the BOND of UNION 
adopt the ſafeſt and moſt benevolent plan. For the 
ſame reaſon I ſtate both ſides of the queſtion, which e- 
lates to the Euchariſt. | 


P. 343. Some will think I have not properly diſtin- 
guiſhed the Euchariſt and love feaſts. However, I ſee no 
reaſon to think that the love feaſts mentioned by. Jude are 
different from the Lord's Supper mentioned by I 
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The Euchariſt more properly was an appendage of the 
love feaſt, or Lords Supper. 


Pi. 347. I have ſaid, I believe no ſect will be found 
in England, whoſe diſcipline is exactly that of the times 
of the Apoſtles. My meaning was, that there is no form 
of government laid down in the New Teſtament, but 
that ſo far as any ſe& hath endeavoured to imitate the 
practice of the apoſtolical times, it might be ſhewn they 
have been defective. And that the mode of regulating 
worſhip, whether by extempore prayer, or by what I 
would call ſympathy, like the Quakers, or by a printed 
form, appeared to me wholly diſcretional. There being 
no directions in the New Teſtament on this ſubject. 


